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HENRY  WATTERSON. 


"When  Mr.  Watterson  died,  on  Decem- 
ber 22,  1921,  the  January  (1922)  issue 
of  the  Register  was  on  the  press,  and  it 
■was  not  possible  for  that  issue  to  carry 
any  reference  to  the  passing  of  the 
South 's  most  distinguished  editor. 

"What  we  are  publishing  herewith  is 
not  so  much  a  sketch  of  Mr.  "Watterson 
as  it  is  a  compilation  of  biographical 
sketches,  and  appreciations.  As  the 
various  writers  from  whom  we  quote 
have  covered  every  phase  of  "Marse 
Henry's"  brilliant  career  any  comment 
by  the  editor  would,  from  very  neces- 
sity, be  more  or  less  repetition.  "We  shall 
content  ourselves,  therefore,  in  this  brief 
introduction  with  a  bare  recital  of  the 
facts. 

Mr.  "Watterson  was  bom  in  "Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  February-  16,  1840;  he  died 
at  .Jacksonville,  Florida,  December  22, 
1921.  He  was  usually  referred  to  as 
"the  South 's  greatest  editor."  If  there 
is  any  error  in  this  statement  it  is  in 
limiting  it  to  the  Soiith;  the  consensus 
of  opinion  is  that  no  other  newspaper 
editor  of  his  generation.  North  or  South, 
wa.s  his  equal. 

The  following  clippings  are  from  the 


Courier-Journal,  under  date  of  Dec.  23, 
1921,  the  day  following  his  death : 


WATTERSON  BORN  IN  "PARTY 
CAMP." 


Son  of  Journalist  and  Diplomatist,  He 

Grew  Up  In  Political 

Atmosphere. 


Henry  Watterson  was  bom  February 
16,  1840,  in  Washington,  "next  door  to 
a  print  shop."  He  was  the  son  of 
Harvey  McGee  Watterson  and  Tabitha 
Black  Watterson, 

His  father,  a  journalist  and  diplomat, 
was  a  member  of  Congress  from  Tennes- 
see for  twenty  years  preceding  the  Civil 
War,  having  succeeded  James  K.  Polk 
after  the  latter 's  election  as  Governor  of 
Tennessee.  The  elder  Watterson  was 
the  youngest  member  of  Congress  at 
that  time. 

Mr.  Watterson 's  ancestors  were 
Scotch-Irish  and  English. 

His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  a 
Presbyterian  clergyman,  the  Rev.  James 
Black,  who'  preached  and  died  in  Ken- 
tucky.  He  was  chaplain  of  the  old  fort. 
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at  Harrodsburg,  Ky.,  and  afterward 
preached  at  Richmond,  Ky.,  where  he  is 
buried. 

Born  m  "Pabtt  Camp." 

Mr.  "Watterson's  mother  was  descend- 
ed, he  says  in  his  autobiography,  from 
the  Rev.  David  Black,  of  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  who  was  imprisoned  during 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  of  Eng- 
land for  his  declarations  regarding  the 
Queen — "all  honor  to  his  memory." 

His  paternal  grandfather  was  Wil- 
liam S.  Watterson,  who  went  to  Tennes- 
see from  Virginia  in  1804  and  died 
there,  an  honored  pioneer  of  the  State, 
in  1850.  The  "Wattersons  came  from 
County  Down,  Ireland. 

Henry  "Watterson,  "born  in  a  party 
camp,"  grew  up  in  the  political  atmos- 
phere oi  that  storm  center  of  national 
polities  and  early  became  familiar  with 
the  activities  in  which  in  later  life  he 
was  to  play  so  important  a  part. 

He  had  been  acquainted  with  all  the 
Presidents  since  John  Quincy  Adams, 
whom  he,  as  a  page  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  saw  fatally  stricken  on 
the  floor  of  the  house. 

Spent  Much  Time  at  Capital. 

Mr.  Watterson  spent  much  of  his  time 
in  Washington  during  his  early  man- 
hood, and  became  familiar  with  political 
leaders  and  Governmental  activities, 
thereby  laying  "a  practicable  and  work- 
able foundation  for  his  observations 
which  came  to  light  forcibly  in  his  news- 
paper career. 

Owing  to  defective  eyesight  which 
was  the  result  of  an  attack  of  scarlet 
fever  when  he  was  5  years  old,  he  was 
not  sent  to  public  school  but  received 


instruction  under  private  tutors  at 
home.  For  four  years,  however,  he  at- 
tended the  Academy  of  the  Diocese  of 
Pennsylvania  at  Philadelphia,  presided 
over  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  Hamlin 
Hare,  and  at  the  academy,  he  was  editor 
of  "The  Ciceronian,"  the  school  publi- 
cation and  his  first  paper. 

Besides  a  natural  predilection  for 
writing,  Mr.  Watterson  early  in  his  life 
developed  a  strong  taste  and  talent  for 
music.  But  a  mishap  crushed  his  left 
thumb,  leaving  it  stiff  and  resulting  in 
the  abandonment  of  the  plan  of  his 
parents  to  develop  his  musical  ability. 
The  piano  was  his  favorite  instrument. 

Was  Once  Dramatic  Critic. 

He  entered  the  journalistic  lists  in 
the  national  capital,  shortly  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  At  18  years 
old  he  had  contributed  in  New  York  to 
Harper's  weekly.  The  Times  and  The 
Tribune.  In  his  native  city  he  contri- 
buted many  musical  and  dramatic  critic- 
isms to  newspapers  and  sat  in  the  Press 
Gallery  as  the  representative  of  The 
States. 

A  great  influence  in  his  youth,  to 
which  he  himself  bore  witness,  was  the 
church. 

"The  truth  is,"  he  declared,  "that  I 
retain  the  spiritual  essentials  as  I  learn- 
ed them.  I  never  had  the  young  man's 
period  of  disbelief.  *  *  *  I  have 
found  nothing  to  shake  my  child-like 
faith  in  the  simple  rescript  of  Christ 
and  Him  crucified." 

Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War, 
or  the  War  of  Sections,  as  Mr.  Watter- 
son always  referred  to  it,  The  States 
was  suppressed  for  opposition  to  the 
Lincoln  Administration. 
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With  his  father  Mr.  "Watterson  op- 
posed secession,  but  on  the  declaration 
of  hostilities  he  returned  to  his  Ten- 
nessee home  and  joined  the  army  of  the 
Confederacy. 
■^ 
.  Was  Always  for  Union. 

^  "I  had  been  an  undoubting  Union 
jboy,"  Mr.  Watterson  said.  "Neither 
tTien  nor  afterward  could  I  be  fairly 
classified  as  a  Secessionist.  Circum- 
stances rather  than  conviction  or  pre- 
dilection threw  me  into  the  Confederate 
service,  and,  being  in,  I  went  through 
with  it." 

Mr.  Watterson  served  throughout  the 

war  except  for  a  period  of  ten  months, 

during  which  time  he  established  and 

rjoperated  at  Chattanooga  "The  Eebel," 

xa  semi-military  paper. 

His  first  service  with  the  Confederacy 
was  with  Gen.  Leonidas  Polk's  staflf.  He 
became  ill  on  an  expedition  into  West- 
■^'ern  Kentucky  and  returned  to  Nashville, 
which  later  fell  before  the  Union  army. 
It  was  while  he  was  trudging  the  Mur- 
freesboro  Pike  that  Gen.  Nathan  Bed- 
ford Forrest  "came  thundering  by  and 
I  leaped  into  an  empty  saddle."  In  a 
few  days  Mr.  Watterson  was  attached  to 
Forrest's  staff. 

His  other  military  duties  were  as 
Chief  of  Scouts  during  the  Johnston- 
Sherman  campaign  and  as  an  aide  to 
General  Hood  during  the  siege  of  At- 
lanta. 

Was  in  London  After  War. 

"The  Rebel"  terminated  with  the  fall 
of  Chattanooga.  It  was  a  popular  paper 
and  exerted  a  potent  influence  on 
events.  It  is  said  that  there  Mr.  Wat- 
terson  first   used   newspaper    methods 


which  have  stereotyped  themselves  on 
modem  journalism. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Courier- 
Journal,  which  followed  after  the  war, 
is  a  "kind  of  lineal  descendant"  of 
"The  Rebel."  The  end  of  the  war 
found  him  in  London  on  a  special  mis- 
sion. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  Mr.  Watter- 
son endeavored  to  revive  the  defunct 
"Republican  Banner"  at  Nashville,  but 
monetary  difficulties  ended  in  its  fail- 
ure. He  later  went  to  Cincinnati  for  a 
few  months,  but  in  the  winter  of  1867- 
68,  having  accepted  an  offer  of  the 
Louisville  Journal  Company,  by  which 
he  became  owner  of  one-third  of  the 
capital  stock,  he  took  up  his  residence 
in  the  Kentucky  metropolis. 

A  consolidation  was  effected  between 
the  Louisville  Journal,  of  which  George 
D.  Prentice  was  editor,  and  the  Louis- 
\'ille  Courier,  owned  and  published  by 
Walter  Haldeman,  through  the  efforts 
of  Mr.  Watterson.  The  Courier- Journal 
made  its  first  appearance  November  8, 
1868. 

C.-J.  Makes  Its  Debut. 

"The  night  before,"  Mr.  Watterson 
says  in  his  autobiography,  "the  good 
people  of  Louisville  had  gone  to  bed  ex- 
pecting nothing  unusual  to  happen. 
They  awoke  to  encounter  an  uninvited 
guest  arrived  a  little  before  the  dawn. 
No  hint  of  its  coming  had  got  abroad; 
and  thus  the  surprise  was  the  greater. 
Truth  to  say,  it  was  not  a  pleased  sur- 
prise because,  as  it  flared  before  the  eye 
of  the  startled  citizen  in  big  Gothic  let- 
ters. The  Courier-Journal,  there  issued 
thence  an  aggressive  self-confidence 
which  affronted  the  amour    propre    of 
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tlie  sleepy  villagers.  They  were  used  to 
a  very  different  style  of  newspaper  ap- 
proach. ' ' 

The  consolidation  of  the  two  news- 
papers made  necessary  the  purchase  of 
the  Louisville  Democrat,  "which  it  did 
not  seem  safe  to  leave  outside." 

Mr.  Prentice  was  retained  on  The 
Courier-Journal,  and  while  he  lived  the 
younger  journalists,  Mr.  Watterson  and 
Mr.  Haldeman,  preferred  to  remain  in 
the  background.  On  the  death  of  Mr. 
Prentice  in  1870  Mr.  Watterson  was 
forced  to  the  front. 

Bond  to  Haldeman  Close. 

"During  thirty-five  years  Mr.  Halde- 
man and  I  labored  side  by  side,"  Mr. 
Watterson  said,  "not  the  least  differ- 
ence having  arisen  between  us.  The  at- 
tacks to  which  we  were  subjected  from 
time  to  time  drew  us  together  the 
closer.     *     *     * 

' '  From  that  blessed  Sunday  morning, 
November  8,  1868,  to  this  good  day  I 
have  known  no  other  life  and  had  no 
other  aim.  Those  were  indeed  parlous 
times.    It  was  an  era  of  transition. ' ' 

In  course  of  time  Henry  Watterson 
became  a  recognized  authority  in  the 
Democratic  partj^  From  1872  to  1892 
he  sat  at  all  national  conventions  of  the 
Democrats  as  a  delegate^at-large  from 
Kentucky.  He  presided  over  the  con- 
vention that  nominated  Samuel  J.  Til- 
den  for  the  Presidency  in  1876  and  was 
chairman  of  the  Platform  Committee 
in  those  of  1880  and  1888. 

Served  Short  Time  in  Congress. 

His  service  as  a  public  official  was 
confined  to  a  fractional  term  in  Congress 
in  1876-77,  which  he  had  accepted  at  the 


wishes  of  Mr.  Tilden,  with  whom  he  was 
closely  allied.  Mr.  Watterson  refused 
renomination  for  the  full  term,  main- 
taining : 

"I  shall  stay  where  I  am.  Office  is 
not  for  me.  Beginning  in  slavery  to 
end  with  poverty,  it  is  odious  to  my 
sense  of  freedom." 

As  effectively  as  he  wrote  Mr.  Watter- 
son spoke  on  the  platform.  His  reputa- 
tion as  an  orator  reached  its  zenith  when 
he  delivered  an  address  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  Columbian  Exposition  in 
Chicago,  where,  with  Chauncey  Depew, 
he  appeared  as  the  official  spokesman 
of  the  Government. 

His  principal  lectures,  which  won  re- 
nown for  him  in  later  life,  are  "Money 
and  Morals"  and  "Abraham  Lincoln," 
the  latter  having  been  delivered  in  prac- 
tically every  large  city  and  educational 
center  in  the  United  States, 

Met  Many  Obstacles. 

Mr.  Watterson  met  many  obstacles  as 
a  journalist  during  his  early  years  in 
Louisville.  He  summed  up  that  era 
as  follows: 

"Upon  the  field  of  battle,  after  four 
years  of  deadly  but  unequal  combat,  the 
North  had  vanquished  the  South.  The 
North  stood  like  a  giant,  with  blood 
aflame,  eyes  dilate  and  hands  uplifted 
again  to  strike.  The  victim  lay  pros- 
trate. Save  self-respect  and  manhood 
all  was  lost  *  *  *  To  this  bittei* 
end  had  come  the  soldiership  of  Lee  and 
Jackson  and  Johnston  and  the  myriads 
of  brave  men  who  followed  them." 

Mr.  Watterson  was  first  among  South- 
ern leaders  to  accept  the  issues  settled 
by  the  war  and  to  urge  their  acceptance 
on  the  Southern  people. 
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Several  years  before  Lamar  delivered 
his  famous  eulogy  on  Charles  Sumner, 
Mr.  "Watterson  was  passing  to  and  fro 
het-ween  the  North  and  South  pleading 
for  mutual  reconciliation  and  promoting 
peace  based  on  a  better  sectional  under- 
standing. 

Became  Democratic  Leader. 

In  the  national  Democratic  ranks  Mr. 
Watterson  first  earned  prominence  .in 
1872,  when  he  led  what  was  called  ' '  The 
New  Departure"  of  the  Democratic 
party.  He  was  one  of  a  group  of  jour- 
nalists, who  in  that  year  became  famous 
as  ' '  The  Quadrilateral. ' '  His  colleagues 
were  Whitelaw  Reid,  Samuel  Bowles 
and  Murat  Halstead. 

In  the  succeeding  Democratic  cam- 
paign Mr.  "Watterson  was  prominent 
through  his  advocacy  of  Samuel  J.  TU- 
den,  whom  he  classed  as  "the  nearest 
approach  to  the  ideal  statesman  I  have 
ever  known." 

Mr.  "Watterson  goes  into  detail  in  his 
autobiography  concerning  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  TUden  and  the  subsequent 
Tilden-Hayes  contest,  which  resulted  in 
the  exclusion  of  Mr.  Tilden  from  the 
Presidency. 

There  followed  in  1884  the  election  of 
Grover  Cleveland  to  the  Presidency, 
of  whom  Mr.  Watterson  said :  "A  total 
stranger  has  arrived  at  the  front  of  af- 
fairs." 

Espoused  Free  Trade  Idea. 

It  was  during  these  years  that  Mr.  • 
"Watterson  identified  himself  with  free 
trade  ideas,  demanding  a  "tariff  for 
revenue  only."  Mr.  Watterson  became 
the  embodiment  of  his  own  epigram  and 
for  many  years  he  was  regarded  as  the 


leader  of  tariff  reform  in  Democratic 
ranks  in  the  country. 

' '  Mr.  Cleveland,  in  the  beginning  very 
much  taken  by  it,  had  grown  first  luke- 
warm and  then  frightened."  Mr.  Wat- 
terson relates  in  his  autobiography, 
"His  'Free  Trade'  message  of  1887  had 
been  regarded  by  the  party  as  an  an- 
swering voice.    But  I  knew  better." 

Mr.  Cleveland  was  defeated  for  the 
Presidency  in  1888,  but  was  elected  in. 
1892,  which  year  also  marked  the  com- 
plete break  in  political  relations  be- 
tween Mr,  Watterson  -and  Mr.  Cleve- 
land. 

Supported  Allies  From  First. 

When  the  World  War  broke  out  ior 
1914  Mr.  Watterson  assumed  an  uncom- 
promising stand  in  support  of  the  cause- 
and  ideals  of  the  Allies,  declaring  his- 
belief  that  the  caxise  of  England,  Franee- 
and  their  allies,  and  later  the  United' 
States,  was  the  cause  of  freedom  and* 
democracy  as  oppose,d  to  the  cause  of 
autocracy  represented  by  Germany^ 
Austria  and  their  allies. 

His  attitude  was  set  forth  tersely  in 
a  phrase  that  he  used  frequently  in  his 
editorials:  "To  Hell  with  the  Haps- 
burgs  and  HohenzoUerns. " 

His  bitter  denunciation  of  German 
leadership  brought  on  him  a  storm  of 
protest  from  German  sympathizers  ioi 
the  United  States  when  the  country  was- 
maintaining  neutrality. 

Was  Widely  Honored. 

A  life  member  of   The  Lambs,  the 
Lotus  Club  and  the  Manhattan  Club  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Watterson  was  an  hon- 
orary member  of  press  clubs  throughout 
the  country  and  the  only  honoraiy  mem- 
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ber  of  the  Pendermis  Club  of  Louisville. 
He  was  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  of  France  and  a  commander  of 
the  Order  of  the  Crown  of  Belgium. 
These  two  honors  were  bestowed  in  re- 
cognition of  his  zeal  for  the  Allied  cause 
in  the  World  War. 

His  war  editorials,  "Vae  Victis," 
published  April  7,  1917,  and  "War  Has 
Its  Compensation,"  published  April  10, 
1917  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  that  year 
"for  the  best  editorial  article  written 
during  the  year,  the  test  of  excellence 
being  clearness  of  style,  moral  purpose, 
sound  reasoning  and  power  to  influence 
public  opinion  in  the  right  direction." 
News  of  this  award  came  to  him  in  June, 
1918,  at  the  end  of  a  siege  of  illness 
from  which  his  recovery  had  been  in 
doubt.  He  was  in  his  seventy-ninth 
year. 

Mr.  Watterson  wrote  and  compiled 
several  books  besides  his  autobiography, 
"Marse  Henry"  (1919).  Among  these 
are  "Oddities  of  Southern  Life  and 
Character"  (1882);  "The  Spanish- 
American  War,"  written,  concurrently 
with  the  events,  and  "Compromises  of 
Life"  (1902),  a  compilation  of  his  lec- 
tures and  addresses  and  numerous  edi- 
torials that  appeared  in  The  Courier- 
Journal. 

In  1865  Mr.  Watterson  was  married 
to  Miss  Rebecca  Ewing,  daughter  of 
Andrew  Ewing,  a  Congressman  from 
Tennessee.  Five  children  were  bom 
of  the  union. 

RETffiED  In  August,  1918. 

Mr.  Watterson 's  home  life  was  ideal. 
He  built  his  home,  "Mansfield,"  on  a 
plantation  at  Jeflfersontown,  about  nine 
miles  from  Louisville.    At  Mansfield  he 


did  most  of  his  writing,  coming  usually 
to  The  Courier-Journal  office  every  day 
or  every  other  day  as  the  occaision  der 
manded. 

His  retirement  from  active  life  came 
August  6,  1918,  when  he  sold  his  interest 
in  The  Courier-Journal  and  The  Louis- 
ville Times  to  Judge  Robert  W.  Bing- 
ham. It  had  been  his  custom  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  past  to  spend  his  winters 
in  Florida.  He  also  frequently  visited 
New  York. 

A  defender  of  established  religion,  op- 
ponent of  woman  suffrage  and  women's 
entrance  into  fields  hitherto  held  by 
men,  opponent  of  prohibition  and  social- 
ism, a  champion  of  old  social  standards 
and  a  hater  of  profligacy,  he  never  hesi- 
tated to  make  known  his  stand. 


PRESS  OF  NATION  MOURNS  ITS 
DEAN 


Newspapers  Over  Entire  Land  Express 

Affection  for  Greatest 

Journalist. 


Editors  from  all  sections  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  yesterday  commented  on  the 
death  of  Henry  Watterson,  dean  of 
American  journalists. 

In  their  writing,  many  of  the  editors 
marked  the  passing  of  a  personal 
friend.  To  others  he  was  known  only 
through  his  writings.  All  pay  tribute 
to  the  last  of  the  "personal  journal- 
ists." 

The  following  editorials  have  been 
selected  from  the  many  received : 

The  New  York  Times :  "Mr.  Watter- 
son, 'who  bore  and  demanded  many  a 
curse  of  angry  times,'  died  without  an 
enemy.     Impulsive,  politically  iracund, 
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often  the  victim  of  liis  voeabtilary  and 
Ms  instinct  for  salient  phrases  and  mar- 
rowy nicknames,  be  sometimes  wounded 
beyond  his  intention.  He  had  almost 
as  many  reconciliations  as  quarrels,  and 
for  years  he  had  been  a  sort  of  public 
character  or  institution.  His  whimsi- 
calities, sallies,  prejudices,  his  wild  wit 
and  passionate  rhetoric  were  relished, 
one  may  almost  say,  by  the  nation. 

"We  don't  lose  sight  of  Mr.  Watter- 
son's  earnest  beliefs  or  the  clearness 
and  cogency  of  his  arguments,  but  the 
glory  of  his  editorial  articles  lay  in  his 
genuius  for  vivifying  words  and  as- 
semblages of  words.  He  was  the  mas- 
ter, without  a  pupil,  of  the  romantic- 
grotesque  school." 

Biggest  Figitbe  In  Journalism. 

The  New  York  Herald :  ' '  For  nearly 
half  a  century  Mr.  Watterson  was  a  big 
figure  in  journalism;  for  twenty  years 
he  was  the  biggest.  Mr.  Watterson,  as 
some  one  said  a  short  time  ago,  'blithe- 
ly eluded  the  past  tense.'  He  received 
advice  from  the  sixth  President  and 
gave  it  to  the  twenty-eighth.  He  ob- 
served more  of  our  National  life  and 
polities  than  any  other  American.  He 
saw  history  as  a  child  and  lived  it  as  a 
man.  Whether  as  soldier,  traveler,  edi- 
tor, partisan  or  plain  patriot,  he  enter- 
ed into  all  the  common  fields  of  life  with 
zest  and  courage. 

"He  will  be  remembered  by  the  coun- 
try as  an  editor  whose  columns  were 
illuminating  torches  for  the  South,  and 
for  the  whole  country ;  as  a  writer  whose 
capacity  for  inspiring  attack  or  defense 
was  infinite;  as  a  Democrat  who  stood 
by  his  party  whenever  his  .self-respect 
permitted,  but,  who  did  not  hesitate  to 


chastise  it  when  he  believed  it  was  stray- 
ing from  the  principles  he  reverenced. 

"The  men  and  women  who  knew  Mr. 
Watterson  will  think  of  him  always  as 
the  staunch  friend,  the  charming  com- 
panion, the  eternal  optimist,  the  sincere 
believer.  A  happy  warrior  leaves  the 
arena,  his  lance  unbroken,  his  shield 
spotless." 

The  Chicago  Tribune:  "To  news- 
paper men  and  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  history  of  the  press  Mr.  Watter- 
son 's  death  breaks  a  strong  tie.  He  was 
the  last  of  the  great  personal  figures  of 
American  journalism,  of  that  great 
group  of  editors  who  were  their  own  in- 
stitution —  Greeley,  Medill,  Dana, 
Bowie,  Raymond,  Bennett. 

"His  personality  was  an  ingratiating 
one,  full  of  color  and  character.  He  was 
not  always  a  profound  thinker  in  poli- 
ties or  social  problems,  but  his  writing 
had  great  gusto  and  that  quality  which 
in  orators  and  actors  we  call  magnetism. 
With  his  background  of  a  heroic  age,  he 
kept  a  place  in  our  imagination  which 
no  one  living  can  fill." 

The  Dallas  Morning  News  and  the 
Galveston  News:  "When  death  came 
to  'Marse  Henry'  Watterson  the  last  of 
the  towering  group  of  elder  journalists 
disappeared.  And  he  was  among  the 
tallest  of  them. 

His  Pen  Was  Ever  Militant. 

"His  was  ever  the  militant  pen  and 
his  heart  was  the  heart  of  a  fighting 
man.  Words  were  his  feudal  vassals 
and  leaped  or  danced  at  his  command. 

"The  going  of  the  old  warrior  can- 
not be  without  regret  deeply  felt  by 
even  the  humblest  of  his  fellow-crafts- 
men and  fellow  citizens,  who  long  since 
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learned  to  listen  when  'Marse  Henry' 
spoke.  The  voice  is  stilled,  but  none 
may  say  that  it  was  not  a  masterful 
voice  masterfully  used. ' ' 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer:  "The 
passing  of  'Marse  Henry'  marks  an 
epoch  in  journalism  in  this  country.  An 
intense  hater  of  humbug,  an  ardent 
tariff-for-revenue  advocate,  a  spokesman 
for  personal  liberty,  writer  of  political 
'keynotes,'  phrase  maker,  Watterson 
dies  last  of  a  long  procession.  America 
is  not  likely  to  see  another  like  him.  The 
dean  has  passed,  and  with  him  the  dean- 
ship." 

The  Nashville  Tennessean:  "  'Thir- 
ty' has  been  hung  up  for  'Marse  Hen- 
ry.' His  last 'take' has  been  filed.  The 
last  proof  has  been  read  and  the  last 
correction  has  been  made. 

' '  America  lost  an  ardent  patriot ;  the 
South  lost  an  ardent  advocate,  the 
newspaper  profession  lost  the  dean  of 
its  staff  when  Henry  Watterson  died, 

' '  He  was  one  of  those  rare  beings  who 
took  all  that  the  world  offered  him,  but 
returned  it  many  fold.  "What  grief 
there  is  in  his  passing  is  personal.  All 
that  was  mortal  of  him  is  dead,  but  his 
spirit  survives.  In  the  three  score  years 
that  he  applied  himself  to  the  task  of 
molding  public  opinion,  he  erected  a 
monument  to  his  memory  which  no  ele- 
ment can  destroy." 

The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch:  "A 
shining  figure  left  us  when  Henry  Wat- 
terson died,  but  grief  and  'Marse 
Henrj'-'  were  and  ever  will  be  incom- 
patible. Unique  as  was  his  place  in 
journalism,  his  greatest  success  we  like 
to  think  was  a  liver.  He  lived  superbly, 
gloriously.  Whatever  his  pen  touched 
was  instantly  enriched.     His  knowledge 


was  seemingly  boundless,  his  culture 
fathomless.  As  an  editorial  writer  he 
entertained  three  generations  with  his 
charm  and  grace  and  spirit. 

"He  was  an  eternalist  rather  than 
a  journalist,  he  scorned  cant,  he  was  a 
prince  of  letters.  Across  the  chasm  let 
us  drink  to  him.  It  will  be  a  merrier 
Christmas  on  the  other  side  because  of 
his  presence  there." 

The  Birmingham  News:  "Mr.  Wat- 
terson was  a  great  editor  because  he  was 
incorruptibly  honest  and  absolutely 
fearless.  If  he  believed  he  was  right,  he 
stood  his  ground  and  fought  for  his 
opinion,  and  a  right  doughty  fighter  he 
was.  Few  cared  to  cross  lances  with 
him. 

"He  never  wrote  unless  he  had  some- 
thing to  say — =and  then  he  said  it  on  the 
editorial  page  of  The  Courier-Journal 
exactly  as  Henry  Watterson  would  have 
said  it  by  word  of  mouth.  His  every 
editorial  was  tinged  with  the  intense 
individuality  of  the  man;  with  his  sin- 
cerity, his  integrity  of  mental  process, 
and  his  courage. 

All  Will  Mourn  Passing. 

"It  was  inevitable  that  his  parting 
should  come,  but  in  the  loosening  of  the 
silver  cord  the  newspapermen  of  the 
country  will  drop  a  tear  of  genuine  re- 
gret on  their  copy  paper,  which  'Marse 
Henry,'  the  Richard  Coeur  de  Leon  of 
the  tribe,  has  shown  them  how  to  use 
for  the  good  of  humanity. ' ' 

The  Kansas  City  Star:  "A  great 
newspaper  man,  a  gallant  gentleman,  is 
dead.  Henry  Watterson  was  a  great 
newspaper  man  because  he  was  a  great 
gentleman.  Generous,  hotheaded,  de- 
voted to  his  friends,  a  good  hater,  easily 
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touclied  as  a  child,  vivid,  sparkling,  lie 
showed  the  richness  of  his  many  sided 
personality  in  his  newspaper. 

"Who  can  estimate  the  value  to  the 
Nation  of  this  brave  and  independent 
critic,  upholder  of  literary  and  social 
standards,  fighter  for  good  causes? 
America  is  richer  in  its  history,  in  its 
social  life,  in  its  cxilture,  because  '  Marse 
Henry'  lived.  The  stage  seems  empty 
with  him  gone. ' ' 

The  Birmingham  Age  Herald :  ' '  The 
Nation  will  mourn  the  death  of  'Marse 
Henry'  "Watterson,  last  of  the  famous 
editors  of  a  past  generation,  who  made 
history  by  their  pens.  His  humor  and 
his  courage  in  expressing  his  views, 
whether  they  hit  friend  or  foe,  made  The 
Louisville  Courier-Journal  one  of  the 
most  widely  quoted  newspapers  in 
America. 

"American  journalism  has  lost  its 
most  picturesque  figure,  whose  intellect- 
ual gifts  and  qualities  of  heart  made 
him  widely  beloved." 

The  Cincinnati  Enquirer:  "Lion-like 
the  heart,  golden  the  mouth  and  un- 
swerving the  arm  that  were  stilled  for- 
ever when  Henry  Watterson  yielded  up 
the  ghost.  His  passing  marks  the  fall- 
ing of  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  from 
the  firmament  of  journalism.  In  it  he 
shone  resplendently. 

"Behind  him,  after  a  wonderful 
career,  in  a  period  charged  with  mar- 
velous happenings  and  planetary 
changes,  he  leaves  an  odor  of  sweetness 
— the  fragrance  of  a  life  of  honest  en- 
deavor to  observe  the  right,  to  do  justice 
and  to  walk  with  his  God. ' ' 

The  Florida  Times,  Jacksonville: 
"Measured  by  achievements,  Mr.  Wat- 
terson ranked  among  the  greatest,  but 


a  better  measure  was  in  the  breadth  of 
sympathy  and  xmderstanding  which  he 
displayed.  He  saw  the  right  with  an 
eye  undimmed  by  prejudice,  and  his  ad- 
vocacy of  it  was  unfaltering.  He  was  a 
man  of  generations,  standing  among  the 
foremost,  while  other  leaders  came  and 
went. ' ' 

The  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger: 
"  'Marse  Henry'  passes.  The  last  of 
the  Mohicans  has  taken  the  long,  dim 
trail.  There  is  a  sense  of  personal  loss 
in  America  and  in  every  American 
newspaper  today. 

' '  The  last  of  the  sons  of  Anak  left  his 
mark  on  his  time.  He  was  a  lord  of 
words,  strong,  biting  words  that  burned 
their  way  into  public  consciousness;  a 
two-handed  fighter,  a  hard  hitter.  This 
genuine  gentleman  of  the  old  South  was 
one  of  the  strongest  personal  forces  in 
American  journalism;  there  was  power 
in  him  to  the  end. 

"It  was  only  three  years  ago  that  he 
was  ending  his  war  editorials  with  the 
famous  Wattersonism :  'To  Hell  with 
the  Hohenzollerns  and  Hapsburgs.'  He 
wrote  as  he  felt  and  he  had  the  power 
and  capacity  to  feel.  A  great  man  has 
passed;  it  may  be  that  we  shall  never 
look  on  his  like  again." 

The  Houston  Post:  "The  life  and 
character  of  Mr.  Watterson  cannot  re- 
ceive adequate  estimate  in  editorial  ex- 
pression. He  wrought  in  so  vast  an 
arena  of  action  and  for  so  long  a  time 
that  what  he  did,  and  what  he  was,  be- 
longs to  the  scrutiny  of  the  historian 
rather  than  to  the  emotions  of  friends. 
A  glowing  patriotism,  an  unfaltering 
courage,  an  intellectual  equipment  of 
dazzling  brilliance,  a  character  that  was 
lofty  and  a  personality  that  was  impos- 
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sible  to  resist,  all  marked  him.   No  liv- 
ing American  was  better  loved." 

Autobiography  Exudes  Affection. 

The  Detroit  Free  Press:  "Mr.  Wat- 
terson  has  left  a  picture  of  himself  in 
his  autobiography,  an  entrancing,  illum- 
inating and  forceful  self  revelation. 
The  heart,  soul  and  sparkling  genius  of 
the  great  editor  of  The  Louisville  Cour- 
ier-Journal, of  the  great  citizen  and  of 
the  man  who  loved  life  and  understood 
how  to  use  it,  are  preserved  in  this 
work.  He  who  reads  it  cannot  fail  to 
acquire  a  lasting  affection  for  one  of  the 
most  piquantly  fragrant  and  sturdily 
colorful  figures  the  country  has  pro- 
duced. 

"It  is  beyond  the  possibilities  to  esti- 
mate how  much  the  United  States  owes 
to  'Marse  Henry,'  because  of  his  efforts 
to  promote  a  spirit  of  true  reconciliation 
once  the  Civil  War  was  ended. 

"Mr.  Watterson  was  a  very  human 
man  who  believed  in  living  while  he  liv- 
ed, and  considered  that  the  good  things 
of  life  are  placed  here  to  be  used.  His 
conscience,  with  all  its  alertness,  was 
neither  cold  nor  narrow,  and  his  cathol- 
icity of  taste  and  outlook  were  broad 
and  unflinching.  Music,  art  and  the 
drama  received  'his  glad  patronage. 
Paris  was  one  of  his  joys.  Irrepressibly 
sociable,  he  found  friends  and  enemies 
all  over  the  world,  and  he  cherished  both 
with  enthusiasm." 

Ever  Fought  for  Democracy. 

Columbia  (S.  C.)  State:  "More  than 
any  other  journalist  Henry  Watterson 
was  loved  by  his  fellows  of  the  craft. 

"He  was  a  sturdy  fighter,  and  his 
fighting  was  all  for  democracy.  He 
never  lost  his  moorings:  he  was  proof 


against  the  infection  of  cynicism  and 
biting  doubt,  and  loving  God,  he  served. 

"Far  from  impeccable,  bearing  about 
him  everything  that  would  arouse  the 
scorn  and  anger  of  the  Pharisee ;  a  gen- 
tleman, not  unmixed  with  the  very  frail- 
ties that  make  the  whole  world  kia,  he 
passes,  and  the  dark  path  that  all  of  us 
must  tread,  seems  to  lighten  for  us  as  he 
goes. ' ' 

Boston  Transcript :  "Henry  Watter- 
son was  himself  what  he  once  called 
Andrew  Carnegie — 'A  soldier  of  the 
day  and  night' — an  unsleeping  crusader 
against  destiny. 

"He  was  a  great  journalist  of  that 
personal  type,  which  now  grows  less 
common,  and  was  broadly  loyal  to  the 
Eepublic  and  an  eloquent  upholder  of 
its  ideals.  He  was  a  living  figure  al- 
ways in  the  abounding  national  life. 
He  will  live  on  some  of  the  brightest 
pages  of  its  record. 

Power  Behind  Nation's  Progress. 

The  Baltimore  Sun:  "Henry  Wat- 
terson has  gone  to  join  the  great  editors 
and  fighting  men  of  letters-  who  have 
not  only  made  their  profession  and 
themselves  famous,  but  have  been  real 
powers  behind  the  progress  of  the  coun- 
try. 

' '  Mr.  Watterson  was  one  of  those  men 
whom  everybody  loves,  and  whose  poli- 
tical and  public  enemies  are  his  dearest 
friends.  His  kindly,  personal  qualities 
appealed  more  strongly  than  all  the 
millions  of  words  that  poured  for  so 
many  years  from  his  ceaseless  pen." 


The  following  "appreciation,"  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Young  E.  Allison,  of 
Louisville,  was  written  some  two  years 
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before  ilr.  Watterson 's  death,  and  was 
piiblislied  in  the  "Marse  Henry  Edi- 
tion'' of  the  Courier-Journal,  March  2, 
1919.  As  it  was  written  while  Mr.  Wat- 
terson was  still  playing  his  part  in  the 
affairs  of  the  world  we  have  thought  it 
very  appropriate  in  this  compilation, 
and  have  received  Mr.  Allison's  permis- 
sion to  reproduce  it. 


LIKENS     WATTERSON     TO     THE 

AHLITANT  ROOSEVELT   OF 

AMERICA  AND  FOX  OF 

ENGLAND. 


By  Young  E.  Allison. 


I  cannot  imagine  any  American  hav- 
ing a  more  intensely  interesting  story  to 
tell  of  the  past  sixty  years  of  social  life 
and  public  events  in  the  United  States 
than  Henry  Watterson.  At  78  he  is 
ripe  for  the  writing  of  his  meroirs. 

I  had  a  talk  with  him  a  few  weeks  ago 
when  he  was  setting  out  for  Florida. 
The  mellowness  of  78  was  in  him,  but 
the  nervous  energy,  the  mental  ardojr 
and  youth  of  his  nature  were  quite  as 
perceptible  this  running  year  as  they 
were  thirty-eight  years  ago  when  as  a 
boy,  I  came  here  to  join  the  Courier- 
Journal  staff  to  work  for  two  years  or 
more  under  him.  He  was  then  40,  in 
the  vigor  of  a  physical  and  mental 
geniujs  that  have  both  run  at  full  speed 
since  he  was  20,  as  they  still  continue  to 
80  run.  That  means  that  he  has  inter- 
ested, swayed,  led  and  battled,  a.s  one 
of  his  predecessors,  Paul,  did  at  Ephe- 
sus,  with  the  world  of  men  and  ideas 
for  quite  fifty-eight  years.  Time  has 
written  no  wrinkles  on  that  azure  brow 
of  his  and  the  Hyperion  lock  of  immor- 


tal youth  falls  over  it  as  boldly  now  as 
ever  it  did. 

We  have  always  delighted  to  honor 
Mr.  Watterson  in  Louisville  and  Ken- 
tuckj'.  But  I  ha,ve  wondered  if  we  have 
ever  fuUy  appreciated  the  real  sweep 
and  wonderful  variety  of  his  genius. 
Neighbors  are  prone  to  get  used  to  the 
giant  next  door  and  accept  him  without 
wonder. 

If  I  were  going  to  compare  or  illus- 
trate him  with  or  by  others,  I  should 
set  him  out  with  those  two  other  splen- 
did malcontents  of  politics  and  parties 
— Charles  James  Fox,  who  stirred  the 
dull  serenity  of  England  until  he  ex- 
cited its  political  conscience,  and  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  who  shook  the  United 
States  awake  to  a  recontemplation  of  its 
national  ideals.  Just  such  another 
splendid  malcontent  Mr.  Watterson  has 
been  ever  since  his  pen,  pungent  and 
persuasive  alike,  began  to  penetrate  and 
discuss  the  tendencies  of  American  life. 

Each  of  these  three  men  was  astonish- 
ingly like  the  other  two  in  the  dominant 
traits  that  clamored  for  what  he  believ- 
ed to  be  the  freedom  of  man.  Much  as 
they  were  unlike,  they  were  singularly 
alike  ia  the  personal  equipment  of  their 
genius  for  the  work  to  which  they  were 
devoted.  All  of  them  began  at  about 
the  age  of  21,  all  were  endowed  with 
great  physical  and  nervous  energy,  all 
became  popular  orators  of  great  force, 
all  were  in  a  continuing  condition  of  re- 
bellion against  complacent  political  con- 
ventionalities and  all  won  great  person- 
al foUowings  and  achieved  the  stigmata 
of  those  strong  enmities  that  genius  in 
eruption  ever  invites  and  accepts. 

Fox  died  at  57,  Roosevelt  at  60,  while 
Mr.  Watterson  at  78  is  still  as  hale  and 
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buoyant  as  some  cedar  of  Lebanon  that 
might  have  looked  on  Christ  and  yet 
throws  out  fresh  cones  every  year.  To 
die  with  the  harness  on,  pulling  and 
striving,  weapon  in  hand,  is  the  apotheo- 
sis of  genius.  Vespasian  died  standing 
up,  as  became  an  emperor.  Mr.  Wat- 
terson  strives  on. 

Coming  directly  to  his  activities  in 
the  field  of  American  journalism  and 
the  inevitable  labors  as  a  publicist  that 
accompanied  them,  there  has  been  no 
other  to  dispute  with  him  in  the  unex- 
ampled variety  of  his  interests  and  in 
the  versatility  with  which  he  addressed 
himself  to  them.  In  this  he  has  shown 
the  many-sidedness  and  capacity  of 
some  of  those  gifted  Frenchmen  who 
have  adorned  letters,  politics,  philoso- 
phies, arts  and  sciences  alike,  address- 
ing themselves  to  each  in  turn  and  in 
rotation  with  all  the  vigor  of  a  single 
devotion. 

I  know  little  of  his  boyish  beginnings, 
but  ever  since,  at  22,  he  made  his  peri- 
patetic newspaper,  "The  Rebel"  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  militant  Confederacy 
in  the  western  theater  of  the  South,  he 
has  continued  boldly  in  the  thick  of  all 
controversy  on  every  matter  that  at- 
tracted public  attention  generally,  from 
military"  operations  in  a  restricted  field 
to  the  present-day  dream  of  the  United 
States  of  Millennium  composed  of  the 
League  of  Nations. 

Now,  the  extent  of  our  agreement 
with  any  man's  views  of  polities,  of  re- 
ligion, or  art,  or  even  of  the  facts  in 
any  ease,  must  not  be  the  standard  by 
which  we  measure  the  value  of  his 
genius.  It  is  not  his  divergencies,  his 
doubtfulnesses,  or  even  his  errors  that 
delineate  him.     It  is  the  whole  picture, 


the  composite  of  all  his  ages,  his  seasons 
and  his  activities — the  imprint  upon  im- 
print— that  brings  out  at  last  the  one 
persistent  and  dominant  characteristic 
constituting  the  true  portrait. 

Though  one  disagree  entirely  with 
Mr.  Watterson  in  our  schemes  of  party 
politics,  yet  I  think  none  will  deny  that 
through  all  the  manifestations  of  his 
boundless  activity  he  has  been  mainly 
inspired  by  the  one  great  desire  of  all 
the  splendid  malcontents  of  all  the  ages 
— the  love  of  freedom  for  the  man  and 
for  men. 

No  man  strove  more  valiantly  for  the 
freedom  of  the  South  from  what  he  con- 
sidered the  oppression  of  a  hostile 
North;  yet  no  other  Southern  publicist 
was  so  quick  to  decide  when  the  con- 
test closed  that  the  emancipated  slave 
must  be  clothed  in  full  civic  freedom 
and  helped  with  a  sympathetic  patience 
over  the  years  of  his  tutelage  in  citizen- 
ship— ^those  years  when  the  ex-slave  was 
infinitely  more  a  danger  to  himself  than 
lie  could  possibly  be  to  his  former  mast- 
ers. It  was  Mr.  "Watterson 's  bold  de- 
claration in  favor  of  a  fair  policy  to  the 
negro — a  declaration  standing  almo|st 
alone  for  a  time — that  proved  the  key- 
)iote  of  the  future  policy  of  the  country 
and  secured  for  the  negro  probation 
amidst  conditions  that  were  often  very 
exciting  and  trying.  His  appeal  reach- 
ed North  and  South.  I  have  always  re- 
garded that  as  the  proof  not  alone  of 
his  courage  and  love  of  freedom,  but  of 
the  penetration  and  breadth  of  his 
statesmanship. 

In  his  opposition  to  prohibition,  in  his 
invariable  criticism  of  the  strong  man 
in  power  who  was  always  reaching  out 
for   more    power,    or    seemed   to    be — 
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wlietlier  it  was  a  leader  of  liis  own  par- 
ty, a  Cleveland  or  a  "Wilson,  or  one  of 
■the  other  party,  a  Grant  or  a  Roosevelt 
— the  force  back  of  all  his  revolt  was 
the  unconquerable  love  of  freedom  for 
the  man  and  for  men.  It  reached  its 
highest  expression  in  his  eulogy  of  Lin- 
coLq  as  the  apostle  of  freedom.  Yet, 
nobody  had  resisted  Liacoln  more  ar- 
dently than  when  he  saw  in  him  only 
the  obstacle  to  the  independent  freedom 
of  the  South. 

Through  all  the  compass  changes  and 
confusions  of  mere  expediences  in  our 
national  poUtics  I  think  the  record  will 
show  that  Mr.  Watterson 's  course  has 
been  blazed  along  the  path  of  full  hu- 
man freedom.  Paradoxical  as  it  may 
seem  his  uncompromising  opposition  to 
Woman  Suffrage  has  been  based  on  the 
idea  that  it  would  lead  woman  into  a 
civic  bondage  that  would  destroy  her 
infinitely  higher  freedom  in  her  ideal 
condition  apart  from  politics.  In  that 
many  men  and  more  women  agree  with 
him. 

For  fifty  years  Mr.  Watterson  has 
been  more  than  the  Editor  of  The  Cour- 
ier-Journal. He  has  been  the  auxiliary 
editor  of  and  an  inspiration  to  countless 
newspapers.  His  unfailing  instinct  for 
the  exact  topic  of  the  day,  and  for  the 
best  manner  in  which  to  treat  it,  had  a 
never-ending  attraction  for  the  press  of 
the  whole  country.  Whether  it  was 
society,  morals,  party  politics,  the 
Bacon-Shakespeare  controversy,  states- 
manship, national  ideals,  the  movies,  or 
the  mu.sical  glasses,  he  could  character- 
ize the  soul  of  it  in  a  phrase  and  send  it 
out  into  heated  controversy  or  delight- 
ed approval  all  over  the  land.  No  writer 
for  the  preas  ever  so  aptly  to  the  gen- 


eral understanding,  as  to  the  caviare, 
compressed  so  much  of  a  large  idea  into 
a  single  phrase  illuminating  the  whole. 
The  last  most  famous,  "To  Hell  with 
the  Hapsburgs  and  Hohenzollems, "  ut- 
tered in  1914,  was  accepted  as  a  world 
inspiration  in  unison  as  the  war  pro- 
ceeded. 

During  the  closing  thirty-five  years 
of  the  last  century,  the  two  men  who  ex- 
ercised most  personal  influence  over  the 
whole  American  press  were  Henry  Wat- 
terson and  Charles  A.  Dana,  of  the  New 
York  Sun.  In  that  period,  at  least,  be- 
fore the  element  of  personal  leadership 
disappeared  from  journalism,  every  am- 
bitious young  journalist  in  every  news- 
paper office  wanted  to  read  the  "Sun" 
as  a  sort  of  Bible  to  see  how  the  news 
could  be  best  presented  and  to  study  the 
extraordinary  ' '  tone ' '  that  welded  every 
column  into  a  whole  that  seemed  written 
with  marvelous  versatility  by  one  hand. 
He  was  just  as  eager  to  have  the  Cour- 
ier-Journal and  see  what  Watterson  had 
to  say.  There  were  other  great  journal- 
ists and  specialists,  but  these  two  rose 
above  all,  in  that  striking  definiteness 
that  marks  genius.  "The  Sun  Style" 
and  ' '  what  Watterson  had  to  say ' '  were 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  in  news- 
paper sanctums — sanctums  no  longer, 
business  offices  now. 

Mr.  Dana  and  Mr.  Watterson  are  not 
to  be  compared.  They  were  utterly  dis- 
tinct and  differing  stars.  Mr.  Dana 
had  the  instinct  for  organization  to  pro- 
duce meticulous  thoroughness  in  every 
part  of  his  newspaper,  so  that,  like  one 
of  Shakespeare's  stirring  tragedies,  it 
appealed  to  the  galleries  and  the  dress 
circle  alike.  But  Mr.  Watterson  was  the 
per-sonal    voice    "crying   aloud    in    the 
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wilderness"  of  print,  and  reaching  the 
"boys  in  the  trenches"  and  the  student 
in  the  closet,  with  equal  effect.  Numb- 
erless were  the  attempts  to  imitate  both. 
But  no  attempts  succeeded.  Those 
two  were  to  be  without  successors,  as 
particular  genius  invariably  is. 

I  come  again  to  the  comparison  of 
him  with  Charles  James  Fox  and  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt — these  three  so  much 
alike  that  no  single  room  could  po^ibly 
have  held  them  all  at  one  time  alive. 
These  malcontents  for  a  freedom  all  had 
the  cathoUc  instinct  of  seeking  out  and 
making  acquaintance  with  all  life,  high 
and  low,  picturesque  and  prim — fight- 
ing incessantly  for  the  best  that  was  in 
all  with  a  kindly  silence  for  the  weak 


unless  it  were  sophisticated  into  vicious- 
ness. 

No  American  has  ever  been  more- 
widely  acquainted  with  artists,  virtuosi, 
actors,  authors,  men  of  note  in  all  pro- 
fessions and  occupations  than  Mr.  Wat- 
terson.  He  has  been  behind  the  scenes 
at  the  theater  and  in  politics;  and  he 
has  been  out  in  the  cold.  He  has  been, 
before  the  footlights  as  a  delighted  spec- 
tator and  behind  them  as  the  delighting- 
star.  He  has  been  the  idol  of  a  great 
party  and  anon  "fighting  every  shape- 
of  man  or  beast"  that  politics  had  to 
offer.  He  has  seen  so  much  and  known 
so  many  things  in  personal  verity  that 
his  autobiography,  if  continued  until  he 
died,  could  still  be  "continued  in  our 
next"  without  stale  or  exhaustion. 


THE  DISCOVERY  OF  KENTUCKY* 

An  exposition  of  the  mythical  character  of  the  several  explorations  ascribed  to 
Kentucky  prior  to  actual  Discovery  by  Gabriel  Arthur,  Virginian,   in 

1674. 

,  By  WILLARD  ROUSE  JILLSON,  So.  D.,  ** 
Director  and  State  Geologist,  The  Kentucky  Geological  Survey. 


Introduction. 

The  unique  distinction  of  being  the 
first  white  man  to  set  foot  on  that  part 
of  the  American  continent  which  is  now 
known  as  Kentucky,  has  been  claimed 
for  many.  It  is  a  fact  that  there  have 
been  almost  as  many  so-called  "discov- 
erers" of  Kentucky  as  there  have 
been  Kentucky  historians.  Writers  of 
the  early  history  of  this  State  in  their 
zeal  to  advance  the  claims  of  their  heroes 
for  this  signal  honor,  have  seemed  quite 
unmindful  of  the  ridiculous  situation 
gradually  being  developed,  and  even  the 
the  students  of  Kentucky  history, 
though  aware  of  the  hopeless  incongrui- 
ty of  the  several  statements,  have  allow- 
ed them  to  go  unchallenged.  Though 
one  may  search  the  literature  he  will  find 
no  chronologically  arranged  and  accur- 
ate statement  of  the  discovery  and  set- 
tlement of  Kentucky.  The  best  extant 
is  that  of  Collins,  which  is  far  from  cor- 
rect. It  now  definitely  appears  that 
none  of  the  commonly  acclaimed  discov- 
erers of  Kentucky,  the  layman's  Boone, 
Filson's  McBridei,  Collins '2,  Parkman's 


•Rearl  before  the  Filson  Chib,  Louisville, 
Kentucky,    April   3,    1922. 

"Member  of  the  Filson  Club,  the  Kentucky 
Historical  Society,   etc. 

'  Discovery  and  Settlement  of  Kentucky, 
Filson,  1793,  p.  9;  also  John  Filson,  Durett, 
p.   31. 

'History  of  Kentucky,  Collins,  Vol.  I,  p.  510. 


and  Kinkead's  LaSalle^,  Boone's  Fin- 
ley^,  Raf inesque 's^  Moseoso,  and  Col. 
Wood,  and  many  others,  were  the  real 
discoverers  of  Kentucky  at  all. 

The  splendid  historical  researches  of 
Hanna^,  Alvord,  and  Bidgood  have  re- 
cently brought  to  light  a  number  of  old 
and  valuable  journals  and  letters  which 
aot  only  give  to  the  English- Virginians 
the  honor  of  first  discovering  the  waters 
of  the  Ohio  River''^,  but  name  an  almost 
unknown  historical  character,  a  Chero- 
kee-Shawnee captive,  Gabriel  Arthur^, 
who  as  a  mere  lad  was  not  only  the  first 
white  person  to  set  foot  on  Kentucky 
soil,  but  the  first  to  traverse  the  whole 
eastern  part  of  this  State  from  the 
waters  of  the  Ohio  to  a  point  some  dist- 
ance south  of  the  Tennessee  line. 

Chronology  op  Early  Exploration  of 

Kentucky. 

Hypothetical  Explorers. 

(Exploratory  Record  Lacking  or  Disproven.) 

1543     Luis  de  Moseoso  de  Alvarado,  Spanish 

successor  to  Ferdinand    DeSoto,    de- 


'L?Sa]le  and  the  Discovery  of  the  Great 
West,  Parkman,  pp.  29-30.  A  History  of  Ken- 
tucky,   E.    S.    Kinkead,    1919,    p.   12. 

*  History  of  Kentucky,    Butler,    p.   18. 

'  Ancient  Annals  of  Kentucky  in  History  of 
Kentucky,    Marshall,    p.    36. 

'  The  'Wilderness  Trail,  Chas.  A.  Hanna, 
Vols.    I  and   II,    Putnam,    1911. 

'  First  Explorations  of  the  Trans-Alleg-heny 
Region,  Alvord  &  Bidgood,  1650-1674,  pp.  19,  191, 
192. 

*  First  Explorations  of  the  Trans- Allegheny 
Region,   Alvord  &  Bidgood,    pp.   218-225. 
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scends  the  Mississippi  River  in  flight 

from  Indians." 
1654     Colonel  Wood,  "Virginian,  fallaciously 

reported  to  have   explored  westwurd 

to  the  Mississippi  River.'" 
1G69     Spaniards"  fallaciously    reported"    to 

have  ascended   the    Mississippi     and 

Ohio  Rivers. 
1669-70    LaSalle    fallaciously     reported     to 

have   discovered    and     explored     the 

Ohio  River  as  far  south  as  the  Falls." 

1670  Captain  Bolt  (Batt),"  Virginian, 
erroneously  reported  to  have  visited 
Kentucky." 

1671  Thomas  Batts  and  Robert  Fallam  dis- 
cover the  Kanawha  River  in  "West 
"Virginia,  but  do  not  come  as  far  west 
as  the  Ohio  River.'" 

1673  Sieur  Louis  Joliet  and  Father  Peter 
(James)  Marquette,  a  French  Jesuit, 
descend  the  Mississippi  to  the  Arkan- 
sas, and  return  by  way  of  the  Illinois 
River." 

Actual  Explorers  of  Kentucky. 
(Explorations   Substantiated   by   Record.) 
Nf  1674     Gabriel  Arthur,    Virginian,     captured 
t»y    Shawnees,    later    crosses    eastern 
Kentucky  alone  to  the  Cherokee  vil- 
lages in  eastern  Tennessee." 
1680     Father  Louis  Hennepin  descends  the 
Mississippi    River    to    the    Arkansas, 
and  visits  Kentucky." 


■>  History  of  New  France.  P.  P.  X.  DeCharle- 
voix,  Tran.«.  .7.  G.  Shea,  Vol.  I,  p.  40,  1S66;  also 
History  of  Kentucky,  Collins,  Vol.  I,  pp.  509 
and  14;  also  TjOiii.siana  Historical  Collections, 
Part   II.     B.    F.    French,    1S50.    pp.    107-108. 

"  LaSalle  and  the  Discovery  of  the  Great 
West,    Parkman,    p.    5. 

"  Olden  Time,  Craiff,  1847,  Vol.  II,  p.  4.31; 
also  History  of  Kentucky,  Collins,  Vol.  I,  p. 
14. 

"  History  of  Kentucky,  Collins,  Vol.  I,  p. 
•509. 

"First  Explorations  of  the  Trans- Alleg-heny 
Heg-ion,    Alvord   &   Bidgood,    pp     24,    25. 

"  History  of  Kentucky,   Collins,   Vol.   I,   p.  14. 

*'  First  Explorations  of  Trans- Allegheny 
■Region,    Alvord  &   Bidgood,    p.   20. 

"  First  Explorations  of  the  Trans- Allegheny 
tRe.gion,     Alvord    &    Bidgood,     pp.    187-192. 

"LaSalle  and  the  Discovery  of  the  Great 
West,  Parkman,  pp.  57-77.  Also  History  of 
ISTew  France,  P.  F.  X.  DeCharlevoix,  Trans. 
J.   G.   Shea,   Vol.  I.   p.  57.  1866. 

1*  First  Explorations  of  the  Trans-Allegheny 
Region,    Alvord   &   Bidgood,    pp.    214-223. 

"History  of  Kentucky,  Collins,  Vol.  I.  p. 
15. 


1682  Sieur  de  LaSalle  and  Capt.  Tonti 
descend  the  Mississippi  River  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  take  possession  of 
country  naming  dt  Louisiana.  They 
visit  Kentucky  en  route.^" 

1685  Captain  Tonti  descends  the  Missis- 
sippi River  the  second  time  and  visits 
Kentucky.-" 

1688  Captain  Tonti  descends  the  Missis- 
sippi River  the  third  time  and  visits 
Kentucky.^" 

1729  Big  Bonelick  discovered  by  French." 

1730  John  Sailing,  Cherokee  prisoner,  ex- 
plores western  Kentucky.^^ 

1742  John  Howard,  Virginian,  explores  the 
Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  Rivers  and 
is  captured  there  by  Indians.''^ 

1744  The  French  map  the  Ohio  River  and 
northern   Kentucky." 

1750  Dr.  Thomas  Walker  explores  eastern 
Kentucky.'" 

1751  Christopher  Gist  explores  eastern 
Kentucky.'" 

1754  James  McBride  explores  Kentucky  to 
the  mouth  of  Kentucky  River." 

1755  Mrs.  Mary  Inglis,  Shawnee  captive, 
traverses    eastern    Kentucky." 

1760  Dr.  Thomas  Walker  explores  Ken- 
tucky as  far  as  the  Dix  River.'" 

1766  Captain  Harry  Gordon  explores  Big 
Sandy  and  Ohio  Rivers.'" 

1766  Captain  James  Smith  explores  west- 
ern  Kentucky." 


'"  History  of  New  France,  P.  F.  X.  De- 
Charlevoix, Trans.  .J.  G.  Shea,  Vol.  I,  1866,  p. 
59.  Also  History  of  Kentucky,  Collins,  Vol. 
I,  p.  15.  Also  History  of  Kentucky,  Marshall, 
Vol.    I.    p.    38. 

''John   Fllson,    Durrett,    p.   31. 

"  History  of  Kentucky,  Collins,  pp.  15  and 
510. 

'^  John   Filson,    Durrett,    pp.   31  and  32. 

'•"John  Filson,  Durrett,  p.  31;  also  New 
France.     Charlevoix,    Vol.    6,     map. 

'"  First  Explorations  of  Kentucky,  Johnston, 
pp.   48,    69. 

'"  First  Explorations  of  Kentucky,  Johnston, 
pp.    149-158. 

"  History   of   Kentucky,    Filson.    p.—. 

"  Trans-Allegheny  Pioneers,  Hale,  p.  29; 
also  Trans-Allegheny  Sketches,  p.  — ;  and 
History  of  Kentucky,   Collins,    Vol.    I,    p.   52. 

'*  History  of  Kentucky,    Collins,   Vol.   J,    p.  — 

'«'  History  of  Kentucky,  Collins,  Vol.  I,  p. 
16;  also  N.   A.   Appendix,    Pownall,    p.   — . 

^'  History  of  Kentucky,  Collins,  Vol.  I,  pp. 
16  and  510. 
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1767  John  Findlay  trades  witli  Indiaais  in 
Kentucky.'* 

1769  Daniel  Boone,  et  al.,  explore  Ken- 
tucky." 

1769  Hancock  Taylor,  et  al.,  explore  Ohio 
River  and  -westem  Kentucky.'* 

1771  Simon  Kenton,  et  al.,  explore  Ohio 
River  and  Kentucky." 

The  Mythical  Explorers. 

Beginning  with  Moscoso,  tlie  successor 
of  the  great  DeSoto,  in  the  year  1543, 
and  ending  with  Joliet  and  Marquette  in 
the  year  1673,  seven  separate  explora- 
tory parties  have  successively  and  with 
considerable  persistence  been  accredited 
the  discoverers  of  Kentucky.  That 
Gabriel  Arthur  traversed  on  a  nearly 
north  and  south  line  the  whole  of  east- 
ern Kentucky  in  the  spring  of  1674 
there  is  no  doubt,  yet  to  prove  him  to 
have  been  the  first  explorer,  and  there- 
fore the  real  discoverer  of  Kentucky,  it 
is  first  necessary  to  show  conclusively 
that  none  of  the  seven  preceding  so-call- 
ed "discoverers"  of  the  State  had  ever 
set  foot  on  the  soil  of  that  region  now 
known  as  Kentucky.  The  proofs  are 
herewith  submitted  summarily  in  chro- 
nologic order. 

That  the  Spaniards  under  DeSoto  and 
later,  following  his  tragic  death,  under 
Moscoso,  his  successor,  explored  the  low- 
er Mississippi  river  valley  during  the 
years  1542  and  1543  there  is  no  doubt. 
These  .explorations  were,  however,  far 
south  of  the  latitude  of  Kentucky.     The 


de  Biedma  JournaF^  outlines  these  ex- 
plorations, and  clearly  indicates  that 
neither  DeSoto,  nor  Moscoso  ever  pene- 
trated any  farther  north  in  the  east 
than  the  headwaters  of  the  Tennessee 
River  in  Southwestern  North  Carolina 
(approximate  latitude  of  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.),  or  on  the  west  beyond  the  mid- 
dle reaches  of  the  St.  Francis  River  in 
eastern  Arkansas  (approximate  latitude 
of  Memphis,  Tenn.)  The  southern 
boundary  of  Kentucky  36°  30'  N.  lati- 
tude was  never  even  approached. 

The  subsequent  explorations  of  the 
silver  hunting  Spaniards  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  Ohio  valley  regions  in  1669 
have  been  given  much  consideration  by 
a  number  of  historians,  but  the  fallacy 
of  the  story  in  part  at  least  is  now  be- 
coming evident.  Authorities  are  agreed 
that  there  is  nothing  to  substantiate  the 
bare  assertion  so  long  accepted  as  a 
fact,  that  this  expedition  ever  reached 
a  latitude  as  far  north  as  the  southern 
boundary  of  Kentucky.  Chronological- 
ly it  is  the  third  of  the  discovery  of  Ken- 
tucky myths. -^^ 

In  discussing  the  validity  of  the 
claims  of  some  of  the  earliest  so-called 
explorers  of  the  Mississippi  region  Park- 
man  says : 

"The  isolated  statements  that  Col. 
Wood  of  Virginia  had  reached  a 
branch  of  the  Mississippi  River  as 
early  as  1654,  and  that  about  1670 
Captain  Bolton  (or  Bolt)  penetrated 


''History  of  K'^ntucky.  Fllsnn.  p.  — ;  al.so 
History   of  Kentucky,    Collins,    Vol.    I,    p.   16. 

"*  History  of  K'^rrtucVry.  Filson.  p.  — ;  also 
History  of  Kentucky,   Collins,   Vol.   I,    p.   16. 

"History  of  Kentucky,  Collins,  Vol.  I,  p. 
16. 

"  History  of  Kentucky,  Collins,  Vol.  I,  p. 
17. 


'"Narrative  of  the  Kxpedition  of  Hernando 
de  Soto  by  Luis  Hernandez  de  Biedma,  1544. 
Historical  collections  of  Louisiana,  Part  II. 
B.    F.    French,    1850,    pp.    95-109. 

"History  of  Kentucky,  Collins,  Vol.  L  P- 
509,  quotes  Dr.  .1.  G.  Shea— "it  has  not  a 
particle  of  authentic  historical  documents  to 
build  upon." 
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to  the  river  itself,  are  without  sub- 
stantiating record,  "gg 

The  lack  of  record  concerning  these 
discoveries  has  become  notable,  and  was 
acknowledged  by  Collins,  who  said  many 
years  ago: 

"There  is  doubt,  too,  and  some  con- 
fusion as  to  whether  certain  English- 
men, for  whom  it  is  claimed  that  they 
saw  Kentucky  in  1654  and  1670,  real- 
ly were  within  its  borders  or  in  sight 

of  it.  "39 

These  two  myths  of  Kentucky  explora- 
tion were,  however,  grounded  in  real 
history — ^the  nicely  substantiated  trans- 
montane  explorations  of  Thomas  Batts 
and  Robert  Fallam  under  the  direction 
and  patronage  of  Col.  Abraham  Wood. 
The  conversion  of  the  dates  and  names 
no  doubt  had  its  reasonable  origin  dur- 
ing a  time  when  records  were  kept  only 
with  difficulty  under  the  best  conditions. 
Batts  and  Fallam,  Virginians  both,  were 
undoubtedly  the  first  white  men  of  re- 
cord to  set  foot  in  the  westward  flowing 
headwaters  of  the  Ohio  River.  They  dis- 
covered and  explored*"  the  great  Kana- 
wha River  of  "West  Virginia,  but  they 
never  saw  the  Ohio  nor  any  part  of 
Kentucky.  Their  explorations  were  in 
the  nature  of  private  enterprises  of  ad- 
venture. They  were  not  made  under 
the  patronage  of  any  great  European 
monarch,  and  hence  their  simple  yet 
very  important  diary  did  not  find  its 
way  to  quick  publicity  on  a  great  royal 
scroll.  On  the  contrary,  it  lay  undis- 
turbed and  forgotten  for  over  two  hun- 
dred years  before  it  was  resurrected  and 


^  LaSalle  and  the  Discovery  of  the  Great 
West,    Parkman.    p.   5. 

's  History  of  Kentucky,  CoUins,  Vol.  I,  pp. 
509-510. 

"  First  Explorations  of  the  Trans-Alleg-heny 
Region,    Alvord   &   Bidg-ood,    pp.    189-192. 


brought  forth  to  dissipate  these  several 
exploratory  myths  and  establish  the  pre- 
cedence of  the  discovery  of  the  head- 
waters of  the  Ohio  River  by  Virginians 
of  English  descent. 

LaSalle 's  Discovery  Unfounded. 

Because  of  the  widespread  publicity 
given  to  the  so-called  discoveries  of  La 
Salle  in  the  Ohio  valley  in  1669-70  by 
the  skillful  pen  of  Francis  Parkman,  it 
will  be  somewhat  more  difficult  to  secure 
the  acceptance  of  the  real  and  accurate 
history  of  this  region.      That  La  Salle 
was  an  early  visitant  to  Lake  Erie,  and 
that  he  made  many  subsequent  regional 
explorations,    there   can  be  no   doubt. 
But  that  La   Salle  explored  the   Ohio 
from   its   northern   headwaters   to   the 
south  as  far  as  the  falls  is  an  apparent 
fallacy.     After  making  a  careful  review 
of  all  pertinent  data,  Hanna  says : 
"The  evidence  as  to  La  Salle  hav- 
ing explored  any  other  tributary  of 
the  Ohio  than  (possibly)  the  Wabash 
bears     .     .     .     many  marks  of  having 
been  fabricated  after  1684,    .... 
it  seems  only  a  question  of  time  when 
that  evidence  must  be  declared  to  be 
wholly  false."" 

".  .  .  the  writings  of  La  Salle 
himself  do  not  show  that  he  had  any 
first  hand  knowledge  of  the  Ohio,  nor 
do  they  contain  any  statement  that 
he  ever  explored  the  Ohio ;  but  they 
do  contain  several  statements  indicat- 
ing that  his  knowledge  of  that  river 
was  indefinite  and  uncertain.  "*2 

If    further    proof    were    required,    a 
study  of  Franquelin's  (French)  map  of 


"The  Wilderness  Trail,  Hanna,  Vol.  II,  p. 
87. 

"  The  Wilderness  Trail,  Kanna,  Vol.  II,  p. 
89. 
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1684,*^  published  in  Paris,  would  quick- 
ly supply  it.  This  map  supposed  to  be 
based  on  La  Salle's  explorations  is  so 
erroneous  in  the  southern  Ohio  and  Ken- 
tucky regions  as  to  indicate  that  La 
Salle  had  never  been  there,  but  had  se- 
cured his  information  from  the  Shaw- 
nees  and  other  Indians.  On  this  map 
the  Ohio  and  the  Wabash  both  flow  into 
the  Tennessee  River,  then  called  the 
"Fleuve  St.  Louis,  or  Chucagoa  or  Cas- 
quinampogamou, "  which  flows  into  the 
Mississippi  River. 

Although  Parkman  made  a  hero  of  La 
SaUe,  and  used  him  as  an  historical 
character  to  great  advantage,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  he  himself  recognized  many  of 
the  weak  points  and  gaps  in  his  record. 
In  discussing  La  Salle's  discovery  and 
accredited  descent  of  the  Ohio  to  the 
Falls  (LouisviUe),  he  admits  a  grave 
vagueness  and  lack  of  accuracy  concern- 
ing the  exploit.  The  story  is  not  told 
by  La  Salle  himself,  but  by  an  annoy- 
mous  petitioner  to  the  court  of  Louis 
XrV,  and  no  dates  are  given.  The  date 
1669-70,  which  has  been  accredited  to 
La  Salle's  remarkable  trip,  was  simply 
assumed  and  does  not  have  any  record 
to  support  it.**  Though  La  Salle  with- 
out doubt  traversed  the  headwaters  of 
the  Ohio  and  the  Wabash,  he  certainly 
was  unfamiliar  with  that  portion  of  the 
Ohio  which  bounds  Kentucky.  The 
maps  accredited  to  him  in  their  many 
glaring  inaccuracies  show  plainly  that 
he  did  not  know  the  region  from  first 
hand  information,  and  furthermore  the 
fact  remains  that  he  never  personally 
made  claim  to  the  discovery  of  this  vast 


^  The  Wilderness  Trail,  Hanna,  Vol.  II,  opp. 
p.   92. 

♦*  La  Salle  and  the  Discovery  of  the  Great 
"West,   Parkman,   p.   30. 


territory,  which  in  the  year  1669-70  he 
might  rightfully  have  done.  His  dis- 
covery of  Kentucky  is  another  of  the 
traditions  fabricated  many  years  ago, 
but  popularized  only  recently. 

Marquette  on  the  Mississippi. 

The  remarkable  explorations  of  Joliet 
and  Marquette  in  the  middle  Mississippi 
River  Valley  region  in  the  year  1673  de- 
serve, insofar  as  Kentucky  is  concerned, 
at  least,  more  serious  consideration  than 
do  any  of  the  tales  of  the  explorers  al- 
leged to  have  preceded  them.  It  is  a 
demonstrable  fact  recorded  in  Mar- 
quette's Journal  which  has  fortunately 
been  preserved,  that  this  little  party  of 
intrepid  Frenchmen,  actually  did  de- 
scend the  Mississippi  River  in  1673  from 
Lake  Michigan  and  the  East,  past  the 
mouth  of  the  Missouri  and  the  Ohio 
river  to  a  point  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Arkansas  River.  A  study 
of  Marquette's  journal  shows  that  the 
party  stopped  enroute  somewhat  north 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  River  and  visit- 
ed an  Indian  village  in  what  is  now  the 
State  of  Illinois.  After  returning  to 
their  canoes  they  continued  their  jour- 
ney down  the  Mississippi  river  past  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio  and  on  to  the  South. 
The  journal  notes  the  changing  charac- 
ter of  the  river  front  and  climate;  but 
does  not  make  any  specific  mention  of  a 
landing  until  an  Indian  village  is  ap- 
proached at  some  considerable  distance 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.  At  this 
point  the  explorers,  following  entreaties 
of  the  Indians,  finally  landed.  Whether 
Marquette  or  Joliet  ever  set  foot  on 
Kentucky  soil  or  not,  as  substantiated 
by  the  documentary  evidence  left  by 
them,    depends    upon    the    geographic 
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location  of  this  last  named  Indian  vil- 
lage, which  curiously  enough,  is  deter- 
mined beyond  any  doubt  by  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  geology  and  topogra- 
phy of  the  region  in  question. 

On  his  map  of  1673-74*5  Marquette 
has  located  a  Monsoupelea  Indian  vil- 
lage which  he  visited  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Mississippi  River  about  one-third  of 
the  distance  between  the  month  of  the 
Ouabouskigou  (Ohio  River)  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Arkansas  River.  Theve- 
not,'*'^  conforming  to  Marquette,  located 
this  Monsoupelea  Indian  village  on  his 
map  of  1681,  about  one-third  of  the  dist- 
ance from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Arkansas  on  the  east  shore 
of  the  Mississippi  River.  He  places  it 
south  of  a  range  of  hills  and  north  of  a 
small  stream  or  creek.  In  supplying  the 
location  of  the  hills  and  the  creek  Theve- 
not  has  defined  almost  exactly  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Indian  village  which  Mar- 
quette and  Joliet  visited  in  1673.  The 
hills  Avhich  he  indicates  on  his  map  are  of 
course  none  other  than  the  Mississippi 
River  bluffs  of  the  Jackson  Purchase  re- 
gion extending  from  a  short  distance 
south  of  the  Ohio  River  debouchure  to  a 
point  slightly  south  of  Hickman  town- 
site. 

Anyone  familiar  with  the  geology  and 
the  topography  of  the  region  could  not 
fail  to  know  the  exact  location  of  these 
prominent  river-front  hills.  As  one 
passes  south  of  the  Kentucky-Tennessee 
line  these  early  noted  Quartemary  up- 

■■5  Discovery  and  Exploration  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley,  with  original  narrative,  maps, 
etc.,  John  Gilmary  Shea.  New  York,  1852. 
Also  Travels  and  Explorations  of  the  Jesuit 
Missionaries  in  New  Prance,  1610-1791,  Vol. 
LIX.  Burrows  Bros,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  1900. 
Map  opposite  page  108. 

■">  The  Wilderness  Trail,  C.  A.  Hanna,  Put- 
nam,  N.  Y.,   1911.    Opposite  page  98. 


lands  which  are  so  much  in  evidence 
from  Wickliffe  to  Hickman,  recede  from 
the  river  and  rapidly  melt  away  into 
lowlands.  In  other  words,  passing 
along  the  Mississippi  River  from  the 
latitude  of  Kentucky  to  that  of  Tennes- 
see the  topography  changes  quickly.  The 
pronounced  hills  of  Kentucky  disap- 
pear leaving  only  a  lowland  to  the  south 
of  them  in  Northwest  Tennessee. 

South  of  the  Kentucky  line  the  first 
stream  of  size  is  the  Obion  River  which 
now  drains  Reelfoot  Lake  as  well  as  a 
larger  district  to  the  east.  To  have 
been  located  south  of  tlie  Mississippi 
River  bluffs  in  Kentucky,  and  north  of 
the  first  small  stream  in  Tennessee,  the 
Monsoupelea  Indian  village  must  have 
been  situated  within  the  Reelfoot  Lake 
region.  In  carrying  the  field  investiga- 
tions further  it  has  developed  that  there 
are  a  number  of  old  Indian  Mounds  in 
this  Northwestern  portion  of  Tennessee. 
Some  of  these  have  been  inundated  by 
Reelfoot  Lake,  which  area  prior  to  the 
New  Madrid  Earthquake  of  1811  was 
simply  an  open  lowland.  It  was  evident- 
ly a  region  of  favorite  camping  grounds 
for  various  migratory  tribes  of  Indians. 

In  summation  it  may  be  said  that  a 
careful  examination  of  all  of  the  original 
and   secondary   documentary   sources*''' 


■"  EECKWITH,  H.  W. 
Collections  of  the  Illinois  State  Historical 
Library,  Vol.  I,  SprinR-field,  111.,  1903,  pp. 
^-40.  Voyaees  and  Discoveries  of  Father 
James  Marquette  in  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
Part  of  Jno.  G.  Shea's  translation.  Dis- 
cusses meeting  with  tlie  Monsoupelea  Indians 
in  camp. 

ELAIR,  E.  H. 
Indian  Tribes  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  and 
the  Great  Lakes  Region.  2  Vols.  The  Arthur 
H.  Clark  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  1911. 
Discusses  the  Indians  of  the  Central  Missis- 
sippi  River  Valley. 

DeCHARLEVOTX,    REV.    P.    P.    X. 
History    and    General     Description     of     New 
Prance   (Trans,   with   notes  by  John   Gilmary 
.''hea),   six  Vols.    Pub.  by  John  Gilmary  Shea, 
New  York,  1868.      Full  and  authentic  account 
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iacludiag,  besides  the  Freneh,  a  number 
of  English  translations  of  Marquette's 
diary,  when  taken  together  with  the 
critical  comment  of  the  several  author- 
ities, and  supplemented  by  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  geology  and  topo- 
graphy of  this  portion  of  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
neither  Marquette  nor  any  of  his  party 
ever  set  foot  on  Kentucky  soil. 

Their  journey  terminated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Arkansas  Eiver,  this  little 
party  of  hardy  Frenchmen  turned  their 
faces  North,  and  paddling  their  canoes 
against  the  current  by  day  and  by  night 
in  the  sickening  heat,  expended  their 
best  efforts  to  regain  the  cooler  latitudes 
of  the  upper  Illinois  country.  This 
they  finally  accomplished,  but  the  hard- 
ships were  great.     There  is  no  reference 


of   JIarnuette's   journey   of   discovery    of   the 
Mississippi   River,    including-  his   journal. 
FRENCH,    B.    F. 

Historical  Collections  of  Louisiana,  etc., 
Part  II,  Daniels  and  Smith,  Philadelphia. 
1850,  pp.  276-297.  contain  "an  account  of  the 
discovery  of  some  new  countries  and  nations 
in  North  America  in  lfi73  by  Pere  Marciuette 
and  Sieur  Joliet."  (Translated  from  the 
French.)  An  authentic  oritcinal  account  of 
the  discovery  of  the  llississippi  River  down 
to  the  Arkansas  in  1673.  On  p.  293  reference 
is  made  to  the  Monsoupelea  Indians,  camp 
in  v.'hat  is   now  Tennessee. 

MONETTE,  JOHN  W. 
History  of  the  Discovery  and  Settlement  of 
the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  by  the  Three 
Great  European  Powers,  Spain,  France  and 
Great  Britain,  etc.,  two  Vols.  Harper  and 
Brothers,  Pub.,  New  York,  1848.  Opp.  12.5, 
126,  Vol.  II.  Discusses  Marquette's  dis- 
covery of  the  Mississippi  River  and  journey 
down  to  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas  River  in 
1673. 

PARKMAN,  FRANCIS 
France  and  England  in  North  America.  A 
Series  of  Historical  Narrative.  (Third  Part.) 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston,  1869,  pp.  60-61. 
A  popular  discussion  of  Marquette's  trip  of 
discovery  down  the  Mississippi  River  in  1673. 
La  Salle  and  the  Discovery  of  the  Great 
West.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston,  1907, 
pp.  60-74.  Describes  Marquette's  journey  of 
discovery  down  the  Mississippi  River  in  1673. 

SHEA,  JOHN  G. 
Discovery  and  Exploration  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. Redfield.  New  York,  18-52.  268  pp.  Con- 
tains reproduction  of  Marquette's  autograph 
map  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  his  orig- 
inal narrative  of  the  journey  of  exploration. 


made  during  the  return  journey  to  any 
stops  or  encampments  on  what  could  be 
regarded  as  Kentucky  soil.  Marquette 
and  Joliet  certainly  saw  the  high  and 
uninviting  Quarternary  bluffs  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio  River  to  the  point 
where  Hickman  now  stands.  They  were 
undoubtedly  the  first  white  men  to  see 
any  part  of  what  is  now  Kentucky.  But 
the  mere  seeing  of  a  new  country  has- 
never  been  held  to  be  actual  discovery. 
The  best  documentary  evidence,  includ- 
ing Marquette's  Journal  and  map,  does 
not  indicate  either  directly  or  indirectly 
that  these  Frenchmen  ever  set  foot  on 
Kentucky  soil.  If,  in  the  fifty  miles  of 
Kentucky  frontage,  they  landed  even 
for  food,  water,  or  prayers,  no  mention 
or  suggestion  is  made  of  it  in  the  record 
of  their  journey. 

As  the  travel-worn  and  weary  little- 
party  of  explorers  toiled  to  the  Nortb 
following  the  completion  of  their  epochi 
making  discoveries,  Kentucky  still  re- 
mained undiscovered  and  unknown,  a 
great,  rich,  wonderful  wilderness.  Lit- 
tle .suspected  by  the  scheming  and  far- 
sighted  Talon,  French  intendant  of  the 
Canadas,  there  was  to  come  in  the  fol- 
lowing Spring  out  of  Virginia,  the  first 
English  Colony  to  the  east,  a  sturdy 
Anglo-Saxon  lad  who  was  to  be  the  first 
of  that  great  westward  pressing  ai-my  of 
rugged  explorers  and  hardy  immigrants 
who  later  came  to  be  known  and  widely- 
respected  as  "Kentuckians."  Ameri- 
cans of  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch  de- 
scent, these  patriotic  and  determined' 
pioneers  were  destined  to  do  more  thair 
any  other  group  to  break  the  barbarous 
rule  of  tyranny,  oppression,  and  blood- 
shed which  was  soon  to  be  perpetrated;' 
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throughout  the   Mississippi  Valley  by 
the  French  war  lords  of  Quebec. 

Needham's  Explorations  into  Tennes- 
see. 

The  success  which  had  attended  the 
westward  adventures  of  Batts  and  Fal- 
1am  in  1671  spread  rapidly  throughout 
eastern  Virginia.  Col.  Abraham  "Wood, 
residing  on  his  plantation  at  Fort 
Henry,  the  present  site  of  Petersburg, 
on  the  James  Kiver,  was  so  well  pleased 
with  it  that  he  fitted  out  another  expedi- 
tion to  trade  with  the  Indians  and  dis- 
cover a  passage  by  water  to  the  south- 
west. James  Needham,  an  able  gentle- 
man lately  returned  from  the  new 
colony,  South  Carolina,  v/as  selected  as 
head  of  the  party.  His  Avhite  eomnanion 
was  Gabriel  Arthur,  an  uneducated  but 
very  intelligent  lad,  who  was  already  in 
the  employ  of  Colonel  Wood.  Accom- 
panied by  eight  Indians  the  little  party 
left  Fort  Henry  April  10,  1673.  Pro- 
ceeding southwestward  they  were  turned 
back  by  hostile  Occaneeches  who  wero 
encamped  on  the  Roanoke  River  near 
the  present  site  of  Clarksville. 

Undaunted,  the  party  reformed  and 
again  left  Fort  Henry  in  May,  1673. 
Meeting  with  some  friendly  Cherokees, 
they  safely  passed  the  Oceaneechi 
stronghold  and  pushed  on  to  the  west, 
crossing  nine  eastward  flowing 
streams.  Finally  leaving  the  waters  of 
the  Yadkin  behind,  the  little  party 
struck  out  due  west  over  the  high  and 
rugged  North  Carolina  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains.  About  two  weeks  later, 
after  traversing  the  northwest  flowing 
headwaters  of  the  New  River,  they  came 
down  into  a  valley  where  the  water  flow- 
ed to  the  southwest,  and  were  soon  at 


the  main  Cherokee  village,  which  stood 
on  a  high  bluff  on  a  headwaters  tribu- 
tary of  the  Tennessee  River,  in  what  is 
now  the  State  of  Tennessee.  James 
Needham,  daring  and  resourceful  fronti- 
ersman, so  soon  to  lose  his  life  in  the 
Blue  Ridge  wilderness,  thus  becomes  one 
of  the  early  if  not  the  first  explorers  of 
record  of  the  State  of  Tennessee. 

While  returning  from  his  arduous 
travels  Needham  readily  effected  a  trea- 
ty with  the  Cherokees,  and  leaving 
Arthur  to  learn  the  language  of  the 
Indians,  returned  to  Fort  Henry  accom- 
panied by  a  band  of  Cherokees.  Col. 
Wood  welcomed  him  and  refitted  him 
for  the  return  trip,  which  was  begun  in 
September,  1673.  Everything  went  well 
nrtil  the  party  passed  the  Oceaneechi 
village,  when  "Indian  John,"  who  had 
been  hired  by  Wood  as  guide,  fell  upon 
Needham  and  murdered  him  in  cold 
blood.  After  plundering  his  effects,  he 
sent  word  to  the  Cherokees  to  do  the 
same  to  Arthur.  The  message  carried 
and  Arthur,  tied  to  a  stake  with  brush 
heaped  about  him,  miraculously  escaped 
a  similar  fate  through  the  intervention 
of  the  chief  of  the  Cherokees,  who  came 
into  the  village,  his  gun  on  his  shoulder, 
just  in  time  to  save  him.  Thereafter 
Arthur,  who  was  a  clever  young  fellow, 
became  a  favorite  and  took  part  in  many 
distant  hunting  and  warring  expedi- 
tions. On  one  occasion  he  went  to 
Florida,  on  another,  about  Christmas 
time,  1673,  to  the  South  Carolina  sea- 
board. 

Arthur's  Discovery  op  Kentucky. 

Early  in  the  year  1674  Arthur  accom- 
panied the  Cherokee  chief  and  a  party 
of  braves  on  a  friendly  visit  to  a  tribe  of 
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Monetons,  who  had  their  village  a  day 's 
journey  above  the  mouth  of  the  Kana- 
wha Elver  in  what  is  now  "West  Vir- 
ginia. The  Monetons  are  regarded  to 
have  been  a  distant  branch  of  the  Chero- 
kees.  They  had  a  natural  antipathy 
for  the  Shawnees,  who  were  located  on 
both  sides  of  the  Ohio  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Scioto  Elver.  After 
terminating  their  visit  with  the  Mone- 
tons the  Cherokees  went  out  of  their 
direct  path  of  return  for  a  few  days' 
swing  to  the  westward  to  take  a  ' '  clap ' ' 
at  their  ancient  and  formidable  enemy, 
the  Shawnees.  Arthur  accompanied 
them,  and  in  doing  so  crossed  the  Big 
Sandy  Eiver,  known  to  the  Indians  as 
the  Chatterawha,  near  its  juncture  with 
the  Ohio,  and  the  present  site  of  Cat- 
lettsburg,  Ky.  As  he  climbed  upon  the 
western  bank  of  this  historic  stream  with 
his  dusky  devil  friends  early  in  the  year 
1674  he  was  unconsciously  making  his- 
tory, for  he  was  the  first  white  man  of 
record  to  set  foot  on  Kentucky  soil. 
Boyd  County  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
Big  Sandy  Valley  of  eastern  Kentucky 
was  therefore  the  first  part  of  this  State 
to  be  explored  by  a  white  man  and  pre- 
ceded in  point  of  discovery  the  greater 
portion  of  the  State  by  many  years. 

The  Cherokee  surprise  was,  however, 
repulsed  by  the  Shawnees,  who  wound- 
ed Arthur  with  two  arrows,  one  in  his 
leg,  so  that  he  could  not  escape.  He  was 
taken  back  to  the  village  a  captive,  soon 
discovered  not  to  be  a  Cherokee  at  all, 
and  after  a  severe  scrubbing  allowed  his 
freedom  in  the  village.  He  made  friends 
with  the  chief,  who  became  much  inter- 
ested in  his  gun,  knife  and  hatchet.  It 
was  the  first  time  the  Shawnees  had  ever 
seen  metal  weapons.     Arthur,  alert  to 


his  opportunities,  offered  to  bring  them 
more  in  exchange  for  their  furs,  which 
so  pleased  them  that  they  gave  him  corn 
when  his  wounds  had  mended  a  little, 
and  putting  him  on  a  "path"  started 
him  back  southward  to  the  Cherokee  vil- 
lage, where  he  arrived  without  mishap. 

It  had  been  indicated  that  on  his  re- 
turn trip  Arthur  ascended  the  Big 
Sandy  and  the  Tug  Fork  to  its  head,*^ 
then  passed  southwestward  across  the 
several  headwaters  of  the  Tennessee 
Eiver,  the  Clinch,  the  Holston,  and  the 
Watauga.  This  difficult  route,  while 
known  to  the  Cherokees,  was  certainly 
net  the  one  best  known  to  the  Shawneos, 
and  could  have  been  followed  by  Arthur 
only  by  rare  chance.  It  seems  altogether 
more  likely — though  it  cannot  be  proven 
— that  he  was  started  on  his  southward 
journey  on  the  Warriors'  trail.  Arthur 
has  called  it  a  "path,"  througn  the  pen 
of  Colonel  Wood.  There  was  no  well  de- 
fined "path"  up  the  Big  Sandy  leading 
expressly  to  the  Cherokee  village.  But 
the  Warriors'  trail  was  a  well  outlined 
trail,  which  Arthur  would  not  have  been 
likely  to  have  missed,  unfamiliar  as  he 
was  with  the  country  in  general. 

According  to  Filson's  map  of  1784, 
this  trail  started  southward  at  Cabin 
Creek,  crossed  the  Licking  at  up- 
per Blue  Licks,  followed  down  Lulbul- 
grud*^  Creek,  crossed  the  Kentucky 
Eiver  at  the  mouth  of  Station  Camp 
Creek,  followed  this  stream  to  its  head, 
and  keeping  east  of  the  Laurel  Eiver, 
followed  down  Eichland  Creek,  up  the 
Cumberland  Eiver  through  Flat  Lick, 


■"  First  Explorations  of  the  Trans-Allegheny 
Region,    Alvord   &  Biclg-ood,    Frontispiece   Map. 

<*  Lulbulsrrucl  of  the  Kentucky  maps  is  spell- 
ed "Lorbrulg-rud"  in  Gulliver's  Travels,  Swift, 
p.  207,  Henry  T.  Coate  &  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
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through  the  Pineville  gap  of  Pine  Moun- 
tain and  the  Cumberland  Gap  of  Cum- 
berland Mountain.  Thence  on  south- 
eastward it  led  directly  to  the  Cherokee 
villages. 

Guided  by  every  reasonable  interpre- 
tation this  route  was  undoubtedly  the 
one  followed  by  Arthur.  A  well  defined 
trace,  it  led  across  Mason,  Fleming,  Bath 
and  Montgomery;  between  Clark  and 
Powell;  across  Estill  and  Jackson;  be- 
tween Laurel  and  Clay,  across  Knox  and 
Bell  Counties  to  the  Cumberland  Gap 
and  the  Tennessee  country  to  the  south. 
It  is  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  as  the 
crow  flies,  but  Arthur,  tramping  through 
the  snows  and  ice  of  this  mountain  wild- 
erness, must  have  gone  near  two  hundred 
miles,  and  possibly  more.  The  swollen 
streams  and  rivers  of  that  late  winter 
of  1674  were  in  themselves  no  mean  ob- 
stacles to  overcome  single-handed,  yet  in 
his  narrative  he  makes  no  mention  of 
them,  accepting  them  no  doubt  like  the 
sturdy  pioneer  he  was,  as  a  matter  of 
fact. 

Shortly  after  his  return  to  the  Chero- 
kee village  he  went  on  a  hunting  trip 
with  his  Indian  friends  to  the  south, 
after  which  and  about  May  10,  1674,  he 
left  with  the  Cherokee  chief  for  Fort 
Henry,  Virginia.  After  many  exploits, 
including  a  frustrated  ambush  by  the 
Occaneeches,  he  arrived  safely  at  the 
house  of  Col.  Abraham  Wood  on  June 
18,  1674,  where  he  recited  to  his  em- 
ployer the  story  of  his  captivity  and  ad- 
ventures among  the  Cherokee  and  Shaw- 
nee Indians  of  the  unnamed  States  of 
Tennessee,  Kentucky  and  Ohio. 
CoLONEi^  "Wood's  Account. 

Thus  runs  the  interpretation  of  the 
romantic  discovery  of  Kentucky,  by  a 


Virginian,  nearly  a  hundred  years  be- 
fore Boone  came  into  this  State.  Herein 
below  is  set  out  in  excerpted  form  a  por- 
tion of  the  original  unrevised  letter  de- 
scriptive of  this  remarkable  exploit. 

"Letter*  of  Abraham  Wood  to  John 
Richards,  August  22,  1674.50 

"To  my  Honoured  Frend,  Mr.  John 
Richards  in  London,  present. 

".  .  .  This  Indian  John  by  his 
Indian  name  is  called  HasecoU,  now  you 
are  to  note  that  this  Indian  John  was 
one  that  went  with  Mr.  James  Needham 
and  my  man  Gabriell  Arthur  att  ye  first 
to  ye  Tomahitans^i  and  returned  with 
Mr.  James  Needham  to  my  house  where 
he  ye  said  John  received  a  reward  to  his 
content  and  a  greed  with  me  to  goe  a 
gaine  with  him.  and  indeavour  his  pro- 
textion  to  ye  Tomahittans  and  to  return 
with  Mr.  James  Needham  and  my  man 
to  my  house  ye  next  spring  and  to  that 
end  receved  halfe  his  pay  in  hand.  Ye 
rest  hee  was  to  receve  at  his  returne.  My 
poore  man  Gabriell  Artheur  all  this 
while  eeaptivated  all  this  time  in  a 
strange  land,  where  never  English  man 
before  had  set  foote,  in  all  likelihood 
either  slaine,  or  att  least  never  likely  to 
returne  to  see  ye  face  of  an  English  man, 
but  by  ye  great  providence  and  protec- 
tion of  God  allmighty  still  survives 
which  just  God  will  not  suffer  just  and 
honest  indevors  to  fall  quite  to  ye 
ground.  Mauger  ye  deivill  and  all  hia 
adherents.  Well,  shall  now  give  a  rela- 
tion, what  my  man  hath  discovered  in 
all  ye  time  that  Mr.  James  Needham 


*  Lost  in  Ensrlish  Official  files  for  nearly  250 
years. 

""  First  Explorations  of  the  Trans-Allegheny 
Region,  Alvord  &  Bidsood,  pp.  210-25.  The 
Arthur  H.   Clark  Co.,   Cleveland,   1912. 

"  Cherokees. 
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left  Mm  att  ye  Tomahitans  to  ye  18tli  of 
June  74.  wMch  was  ye  daye  Gabriell 
arived  att  my  house  in  safety  with  a 
Spanish.  Indian  boy  only,  with  difficulty 
and  hasard  and  how  Mr.  James  Need- 
ham  came  to  his  end  by  ye  hands  of  the 
barbarious  roge  Indian  John  that  had 
undertaken  his  protection  and  safety 
and  as  brief  e  as  I  can  give  a  touch  upon 
ye  heads  of  ye  materaaU  matter  my 
mans  memory  could  retain,  for  he  can- 
not write  ye  greater  pity,  for  should  I 
insert  all  ye  particulars  it  would  swell 
to  too  great  a  vollume  and  perhaps  seem 
too  tedeous  to  ye  courteous  and  charit- 
able Eeader  soe  I  begg  pardon  for  ignor- 
ant errors,  and  shaU  againe  come  to  Mr. 
Needhams,  where  wee  left  him.  .  .  . 
"Now  wee  returne  back  to  my  man 
Gabriell  Arthur.  Ye  Tomahittans  has- 
ten home  as  fast  as  they  can  to  teU  ye 
newes  ye  King  or  ehife  man  not  being 
att  home,  some  of  ye  Tomahittans  which 
were  great  lovers  of  ye  Occheneechees 
went  to  put  Indian  Johns  command  in 
speedy  execution  and  tied  Gabriell 
Arthur  to  a  stake  and  laid  heaps  of  com- 
bustible canes  a  bout  him  to  burne  him, 
but  before  ye  fire  was  put  too  ye 
King  came  into  ye  towne  with  a  gunn 
upon  his  shoulder  and  heareing  of  ye 
uprore  for  some  was  with  it  and  some  a 
gainst  it.  ye  King  ran  with  great  speed 
to  ye  place,  and  said  who  is  that  that  is 
goeing  to  put  fire  to  ye  English  man. 
a  "Weesock  borne  started  up  with  a  fire 
brand  in  his  hand  said  that  am  I,  Ye 
King  forthwith  cockt  his  gunn  and  shot 
ye  wesoek  dead,  and  ran  to  Gabriell  and 
with  his  knife  cutt  ye  thongs  that  tide 
him  and  had  him  goe  to  his  house  and 
said  lett  me  see  who  dares  touch 
him.     .    .    .    i 


' '  They  rested  but  a  short  time  before 
another  party  was  commanded  out  a 
gaine  and  Gabriell  Arthur  was  com- 
manded out  a  gaine,  and  this  was  to 
Porte  Royall,  Here  hee  refused  to  goe 
saying  those  were  English  men  and  he 
would  not  fight  a  gainst  his  own  nation, 
he  had  rather  be  killed.  The  Kiag  tould 
him  they  intended  noe  hurt  to  ye  Eng- 
lish men,  for  he  had  promised  Needham 
att  his  first  coming  to  him  that  he  would 
never  doe  violence  a  gainst  any  English 
more  but  theire  buisness  was  to  cut  off  a 
town  of  Indians  which  lived  neare  ye 
English,  I  but  said  Gabriell  what  if  any 
English  be  att  that  towne,  a  trading,  ye 
King  sware  by  ye  fire  which  they  adore 
as  theire  god  they  would  not  hurt  them 
soe  they  marched  a  way  over  ye  moun- 
tains and  came  upon  ye  head  of  Portt 
Royall  river  in  six  days.  There  they 
made  perriaugers  of  bark  and  soe  past 
down  ye  streame  with  much  swiftness, 
next  coming  to  a  convenient  place  of 
landing  they  went  on  shore  and  march- 
ed to  ye  eastward  of  ye  south,  one  whole 
day  and  parte  of  ye  night.  At  length 
they  brought  him  to  ye  sight  of  an  Eng- 
lish house,  and  Gabriell  with  some  of  the 
Indians  crept  up  to  ye  house  side  and 
lisening  what  they  said,  they  being  talke- 
ing  with  in  ye  house,  Gabriell  hard  one 
say  pox  take  such  a  master  that  will  not 
alow  a  servant  a  bit  of  meat  to  eate  up- 
on Christmas  day,  by  that  meanes 
Gabriell  knew  what  time  of  ye  yeare  it 
was,  soe  they  drew  of  secretly  and  hasten 
to  ye  Indian  town,  which  was  not  above 
six  miles  thence,  about  breake  of  day 
stole  upon  ye  towne.  Ye  first  house 
Gabriell  came  too  there  was  an  English 
man.  Hee  hard  him  say  Lord  have 
mercy  upon  mee.     Gabriell  said  to  him 
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runn  for  thy  life.  Said  liee  whicli  way 
shall  I  run.  Gabriell  reployed,  which 
way  thou  wilt  they  will  not  meddle  will. 
thee.  Soe  he  rann  and  ye  Tomahittans 
opend  and  let  liim  pas  cleare  there  they 
got  ye  English  mans  snapsack  with 
beades,  knives  and  other  petty  truck 
in  it.  They  made  a  very  great  slaughter 
upon  the  Indians  and  a  bout  sun  rising 
they  hard  many  great  guns  tired  off 
amongst  the  English.  Then  they  hasten- 
ed a  way  with  what  speed  they  could 
and  in  less  than  fourteene  dayes  arived 
att  ye  Tomahittans  with  theire  plunder. 
"Now  ye  king  must  goe  to  give  ye 
monetons^^  ^  visit  which  were  his 
friends,  mony  signifing  water  and  ton 
great  in  theire  language.  Gabriell  must 
goe  along  with  him.  They  gett  forth 
with  sixty  men  and  travelled  tenn  days 
due  north  and  then  arived  at  ye  mony- 
ton  towne  sittuated  upon  a  very  great 
river^3  att  which  place  ye  tide  ebbs  and 
flows.  Gabriell  swom  in  ye  river  sev- 
erall  times,  being  fresh  water,  this  is  a 
great  towne  and  a  great  number  of 
Indians  belong  unto  it,  and  in  ye  same 
river  Mr.  Batt  and  Fallam  were  upon 
the  head  of  it  as  you  read  in  one  of  mj^ 
first  joumalls.  This  river  runes  north 
west  and  out  of  ye  westerly  side  of  it 
goeth  another  very  great  river  about  a 
days  journey  lower  where  the  inhabit- 
anee  are  an  inumarable  company  of 
Indians,5*  as  the  monytons  told  my  man 
which  is  twenty  dayes  journey  from  one 
end  to  ye  other  of  ye  inhabitance,  and 
all  these  are  at  warr  with  the  Tomahit- 
ans.^5  when  they  had  taken  theire  leave 
of  ye  monytons  they  marched  three  days 


out  of  thire  way  to  give  a  clap  to  some 
of  that  great  nation,^^  where  they  fell 
on  with  great  courage  and  were  as 
curagiously  repullsed  by  theire  enimise. 
"And  heare  Gabriell  received  shott 
with  two  arrows,  one  of  them  in  his 
thigh,  which  stopt  his  runing  and  soe 
was  taken  prisoner,  for  Indian  vallour 
consists  most  in  theire  heeles  for  he  that 
can  run  best  is  accounted  ye  best  man. 
These  Indians  thought  this  Gabriell  to 
be  noe  Tomahittan  by  ye  length  of  his 
haire,  for  ye  Tomahittans  keepe  theire 
haire  close  cut  to  ye  end  an  enime  may 
not  take  an  advantage  to  lay  hold  of 
them  by  it.  They  tooke  Gabriell  and 
seovrered  his  skin  with  water  and 
ashes,  and  when  they  perceived 
his  skin  to  be  white  they  made 
very  much  of  him  and  admire  att  his 
knife  gunn  and  hatchett  they  tooke  with 
him.  They  gave  those  thing  to  him  a 
gaine.  He  made  signes  to  them  the  gun 
was  ye  Tomahittons  which  he  had  a 
disire  to  take  with  him,  but  ye  knife 
and  hatchet  he  gave  to  ye  king,  they 
not  knowing  ye  use  of  gunns,  the  king 
receved  it  with  great  shewes  of  thank- 
fullness  for  they  had  not  any  manner 
of  iron  instrument  that  hee  saw  amongst 
them  whilst  he  was  there  they  brought 
in  a  fatt  beavor  which  they  had  newly 
kind  and  went  to  swrynge  (sic)  it. 
Gabriell  made  signes  to  them  that  those 
skins  were  good  a  mongst  the  white  peo- 
ple toward  the  sun  riseing  they  would 
know  by  signes  how  many  such  skins 
they  would  take  for  such  a  knife.    He 


"  A  trihe  of  Indians  friendly  to  the  Cher- 
okees  living-  on  the  Kanawha  River  in  West 
Virginia. 


"  The  Kanawha  River,  a  large  tributary 
stream  to  the  Ohio  in  Southern  West  Virginia. 

"  The  Shawnee  village  at  the  north  of  the 
Scioto  River  on  the  Ohio  River  in  Ohio  and 
Kentucky. 

"  The  Cherokees. 

'"'  The   Shawnee  tribes. 
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told  ttem  foure  and  eiglit  for  sueli  a 
hatehett  and  made  signes  tliat  if  they 
■would  lett  him  return,  he  would  bring 
many  things  amongst  them,  they  seem- 
ed to  rejoyce  att  it  and  carried  him  to  a 
path^"  that  carried  to  ye  Tomahittans^^ 
gave  him  Eokahamony^^  for  his  journey 
and  soe  they  departed,  to  be  short,  when 
he  came  to  ye  Tomahittans  ye  king  had 
one  short  voyage  more  before  hee  could 
bring  in  Gabriell  and  that  was  downe  ye 
river,  they  live  upon  in  perriougers  to 
kill  hoggs,  beares  and  sturgion  which 
they  did  in  continent  by  five  dayes  and 
nights. 

"After  they  had  made  an  end  of  cost- 
ing of  it  about  ye  10th  day  of  may  1674, 
ye  king  with  eighteen  more  of  his  people 
laden  with  goods  begin  theire  journey 
to  come  to  Forte  Henry  att  ye  falls  of 


"  The  weU   known  "Warriors'    Trail   from   the 

mouth  of  the  Scioto  River  on  the  Ohio  slightly 

southwestward    across    Eastern    Kentucky    to 

and  throug-h  Cumberland  Gap. 

"Cherokees.  ,  '  i"^~ 

"  Indian  corn.  ''  ""' ' 


Appomattoek  River  in  Charles  City 
County  in  Virginia,  .... 
"  ...  Gabriell  escapes  eleaurely 
through  them  and  soe  wades  out  on  this 
side  and  runs  for  it  all  night.  Theire 
food  was  huckleburyes,  which  ye  woods 
were  full  of  att  that  time  and  on  ye 
18th  June  with  ye  boy  arived  att  my 
house,  praise  be  to  God  for  it.  now  wee 
come  again  to  ye  king  of  ye  Tomahit- 
tans. .  .  .  This  king  I  received 
with  much  joy  and  kind  enterteinment 
and  much  joy  there  was  betweene 
Gabriell  and  ye  king,  that  once  more 
they  were  met  again.  I  gave  the  king  a 
good  reward  for  his  high  favor  in  pre- 
serving my  mans  life " 


Such,  in  the  quaint  old  English  of  one 
of  Virginia's  early  and  honorable  col- 
onists, Col.  Abraham  Wood,  were  the 
wilderness  adventures  of  the  real  dis- 
coverer of  Kentucky — Gabriel  Arthur  in 
the  year  1674. 


CORRESPONDENCE  BETWEEN  GOVERNOR    ISAAC     SHELBY 
AND  GENERAL  WILLIAM  HENRY    HARRISON,   DURING 
THE  WAR  OF  1812. 


In  the  January,  May  and  September 
issues  of  tlie  Register,  1910,  appeared  a 
part  of  the  correspondence  between  Gov- 
ernor Isaac  Shelby  and  General  Wil- 
liam Henry  Harrison  during  the  War  of 
1812.  It  was  evidently  the  purpose  of 
the  editor  at  that  time  to  publish  the  re- 
mainder of  the  correspondence  in  some 
subsequent  issue  or  issues  of  the  Regis- 
ter, but  for  some  reason  it  was  not  done. 
In  order  to  insure  the  preservation  of 
the  remainder  of  this  valuable  corre- 
spondence we  are  publishing  it  herewith. 

These  letters  are  found  in  Governor 
Shelby's  "Letter  Books,"  marked  "Let- 
ter Book  A"  and  "Letter  Book  B."  It 
"was  the  custom  of  our  early  Governors 
to  have  their  m^ore  important  corre- 
spondence, both  letters  written  and  those 
received,  copied  in  a  "Letter  Book"  as 
of  course  that  was  before  the  day  of 
typewriters  or  carbon  copies.  These  old 
Letter  Books  of  Governor  Shelby's  kept 
among  the  archives  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  Kentucky,  are  showing  the  ef- 
fect of  age,  and,  as  indicated  above,  this 
correspondence  is  far  too  valuable  to  run 
the  risk  of  having  it  lost  through  the 
possible  destruction  of  these  old  records. 
The  letters  follow : 

"Letter  Book  A."  (Page  39.) 
To  Gen.  Wm.  H.  Harrison, 

Jany.  30th,  1813. 
Dear  Sir:    I  have  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  Excellency's  letter  of  the 
19th  inst.,  and  to  inform  you  that  the 


same  was  submitted  to  the  Legislature 
of  this  State  (who  were  then  and  still 
are  in  session)  for  their  consideration, 
and  who  have  in  consequence  thereof 
passed  an  Act  allowing  additional  com- 
pensation to  such  of  the  Kentucky  mil- 
itia not  exceeding  fifteen  hundred  who 
may  consent  to  continue  in  service  not 
more  than  three  months  after  their  pre- 
sent Term  of  Service  expires.  The  Gen- 
eral Assembly  have  also  passed  a  resolu- 
tion addressed  to  the  militia  of  Ken- 
tucky now  under  your  command  appeal- 
ing to  their  patriotism  and  love  of  coun- 
try on  this  very  interesting  occasion, 
both  of  which  I  am  instructed  to  for- 
ward to  you  without  delay,  that  you 
may  avail  yourself  of  such  means  as 
they  may  afford  to  aid  you  in  instruct- 
ing that  number  of  militia  from  this 
state  to  remain  in  service  for  a  greater 
length  of  time  after  their  present  en- 
gagements expire. 

The  General  Assembly  have  been  in- 
duced to  adopt  this  course  under  the 
impresision  that  it  would  be  morally 
impossible  at  this  inclement  season  to 
collect  and  march  from  this  state  the 
force  which  you  require  in  time  to  re- 
lieve those  now  on  duty.  It  may  be  im- 
portant if  possible  to  advise  me  by  re- 
turn of  the  express,  what  success  these 
two  measures  have  had  in  inducing  the 
militia  of  this  State  to  agree  to  remain 
with  you  after  the  expiration  of  their 
Term  of  Service.      And  what  aid  you 
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■wdll  still  need  from  this  State,  in  order 
that  my  earliest  exertions  may  be  direct- 
ed toward  raising  the  men  and  sending 
them  on  in  case  you  should  need  such 
aid,  an  address  from  you  of  our  militia 
stating  as  far  as  proper  your  situation 
and  the  urgency  of  the  occasion  inclosed 
to  me  to  he  published,  might  have  a  con- 
siderable effect.  Col.  Anth.  Crockett, 
■^vho  is  the  bearer  of  this  dispatch,  is  also 
charged  with  sundry  copies  of  the  law 
and  resolution  above  stated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  your  distributing  them  general- 
ly amongst  the  Kentucky  militia,  to  af- 
ford them  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
views  and  wishes  of  the  General  As- 
sembly. Col.  Crockett  is  directed  to 
wait  until  such  time  as  you  may  find  it 
convenient  to  dispatch  him  back. 
I  am,  &c., 
Isaac  Shelby, 


your  dispatches  by  him  and  passed  an 
act,  authorizing  the  organization  of 
three  thousand  militia  for  any  term  not 
exceeding  six  months  and  for  any  service 
of  the  United  States,  which  (exigencies) 
of  the  present  war,  may  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Executive  require.  I  inclose  you 
a  copy  of  the  act  for  your  information. 
Altho  I  am  not  able  to  judge  at  this 
moment,  what  portion  of  this  number 
may  be  deemed  necessary  to  call  into 
service  I  shall  proceed  to  organize  and 
detach  the  whole  for  any  emergency  that 
may  require  them. 

The  General  Assembly  by  their  joint 
resolution  has  authorized  and  requested 
me  to  command  these  forces,  which  I 
have  consented  to  do  should  the  whole 
be  ordered  at  once  into  service. 
With  &c.,  &c., 

Isaac  Shelbt. 


"Letter  Book  A."(p.  41) 

To  Gen.  "Wm.  H.  Harrison, 

Feby.  9,  1813. 
My  dear  General :  I  have  the  honor  to 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  favor 
of  the  22nd  ult.,  informing  of  the  action 
fought  at  French  Town  the  18th  ult.. 
and  also  that  of  the  25th  by  Col.  Wells 
who  arrived  at  this  place  on  the  evening 
of  the  2nd  inst.,  with  the  distressing  in- 
telligence of  the  defeat  of  Genl.  Win- 
chester's detachment  at  the  same  place. 
This  melancholy  event  has  filled  the 
state  with  mourning,  and  every  feeling 
heart  bleeds  with  anguish.  The  Legis- 
lature of  this  State  was  on  the  point  of 
rising  at  the  moment  when  Col.  Wells 
arrived  but  continued  their  session  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  the  .3rd  inst.,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  intelligence  contained  in 


"Letter  Book  A"  (p.  63). 

To  General  Harrison, 

March  20th,  1813., 
Dear  Sir:  By  the  mail  of  last  even- 
ing I  was  favoured  by  the  receipt  of 
you  letter  of  the  12th  inst.  At  the  time 
it  came  to  hand  Brigadier  General  Clay 
and  the  field  officers  of  the  detachment 
now  ordered  on  from  this  state  to  the 
rapids  were  in  counsel  at  Lexington  to 
determine  on  the  most  suitable  places 
to  a.ssemble  the  troops  on  the  rout  to 
Limestone  their  rendezvous  having  been 
previously  ordered  by  myself  to  be  on 
the  29th  inst.  Immediately  on  the  re- 
ceipt of  your  letter,  I  dispatched  an  ex- 
press to  General  Clay  who  will  com- 
mand this  detachment  inclosed  him  a 
copy  of  your  letter  to  me  and  directed 
him  to  fix  upon  such  places  for  the  ren- 
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dezvous  as  would  facilitate  the  move- 
ment of  the  troops  on  the  rout  to  Cin- 
cinnati as  you  request  except  such  as 
would  necessarilj^  come  by  Lime- 
stone from  the  North  Eastern  part 
of  the  State  the  whole  of  his 
detachment  being  ordered  from  the 
North  side  of  the  Kentucky  River  as  it 
was  believed  they  could  join  you  from 
eight  to  ten  days  sooner  if  ordered  from 
the  Southern  quarters  of  the  state,  my 
express  was  instructed  to  arrive  in  Lex- 
ington this  morning  by  day  light,  before 
the  board  of  officers  should  disperse,  I 
cannot  say  exactly  what  portion  of  the 
troops  may  assemble  at  Limestone,  it 
may  possibly  be  one  Batallion.  The  resi- 
due of  the  troops  directed  to  be  organiz- 
ed &c.,  by  the  act  of  the  3rd  of  February 
last,  say  fifteen  hundred  Infantry,  now 
stand  detached  from  the  militia  of  this 
state  in  pursuance  of  that  law  subject 
to  any  requisition  of  the  general  Gov- 
ernment. 

It  was  truly  unfortunate  that  you 
could  not  accomplish  the  destruction  of 
the  Queen  Charlotte  as  without  the  com- 
mand to  Lake  Erie,  it  is  evident  to 
every  requiring  mind  that  no  descent 
upon  upper  Canada  by  way  of  Maiden 
can  promise  a  favorable  issue  and  it  will 
be  madness  in  the  extreme  to  put  to 
Hazard  the  best  blood  and  interest  of 
our  country  to  attempt  it.  Many  con- 
siderations might  be  urged  in  support 
of  this  opinion  which  no  doubt  has  oc- 
cured  to  you  and  unnecessary  for  me  to 
repeat.  I  fear  however  that  the  British 
are  also  constructing  vessels  of  war  and 
that  when  the  spring  opens  they  will  be 
able  to  counteract  us  upon  the  water. 
It  is  said  by  some  of  the  prisoners  taken 
at  the  River  Raison  that  seventy  ship 


carpenters  were  met  on  the  way  to  Mai- 
den by  our  men  on  their  march  to  Fort 
George  besides  the  enemy  no  doubt  have 
many  harbors  of  which  we  know  nothing 
at  which  they  may  be  erecting  vessels 
of  war,  and  in  that  respect  they  have 
gTcali^'  the  advantage  of  us,  as  they  can 
build  their  A^essels  where  timber  &c.,  are 
on  the  spot,  at  places,  entirely  out  of 
our  right  conception. 

The  citizens  of  Kentucky  feel  a  deep 
interest  in  the  event  of  future  opera- 
tions against  the  enemy  and  I  feel  a  con- 
fidence if  sneli  measure  for  the  rejec- 
tion of  Maiden  was  adopted  as  to 
promise  success  to  the  enterprise  that 
the  inhabitants  of  this  state  would  (lit- 
terally)  rise  in  a  mass  to  effect  its  de- 
struction and  revenge  the  massacre  of 
our  fellow  citizens.  It  would  be  the  ex- 
treme of  folly  and  madness  to  enter  up- 
per Canada  with  a  force  bearly  able  to 
effect  the  conquest  of  any  particular 
place.  Our  force  should  be  an  impos- 
ing one.  An  army  in  which  all  would 
have  confidence  of  success,  not  less  than 
from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  men  this 
would  draw  out  men  of  talents  and  in- 
fluence from  whose  exertions  every- 
thing might  be  expected  that  can  be 
achieved  by  any  set  of  men  on  earth  but 
my  dear  sir  if  our  success  is  to  depend 
on  half  measures  such  as  have  been  too 
often  experienced  during  the  last  cam- 
paign nothing  more  need  be  expected 
from  Kentucky  than  what  will  be  coerc- 
ed by  the  laws  of  the  land. 

I  wish  sincerely  that  this  subject 
could  be  impressed,  deeply  impressed, 
upon  the  mind  of  our  beloved  president 
that  when  he  does  invest  you  with  pow- 
er to  make  a  descent  upon  Canada  that 
he  would  also  authorize  you  to  call  for  a 
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force  competent  to  th.e  great  object  in 
view  nor  do  I  believe  that  any  force 
ought  to  cross  above  until  a  two  foot 
hold  was  obtained  below  to  keep  the 
enemy  employed  in  that  quarter. 

Governor  Edwards  has  recently  in- 
formed me  that  he  has  obtained  satisfac- 
tory information  that  the  British  agents 
are  extremenly  busy  about  Lake  Michi- 
gan and  that  quarter.  That  Dixon  is 
employing  the  Indians  and  has  artillery, 
military  stores,  &c.,  &e.,  at  Chicago. 
The  proximity  of  this  place  to  Fort 
"Wayne  makes  it  highly  probable  that  it 
will  be  an  object  of  attack  early  this 
season  and  renders  prudent  every  pre- 
caution which  can  be  taken  to  strengthen 
and  secure  it.  Should  the  savage  with 
the  aid  of  a  few  pieces  of  artillery  soon 
succeed  in  taking  one  of  our  forts  par- 
ticularly as  important  an  one  as  Fort 
WajTie  it  will  add  much  to  their  spirit 
for  enterprise  and  plunder  and  give 
them  a  confidence  in  their  own  strength 
which  as  yet  they  do  not  possess  when 
brought  in  contact  with  the  most  com- 
mon fortifications.  It  will  also  have  ?. 
very  alarming  effect  I  fear  upon  our 
frontiers.  Within  a  few  weeks  past  sev- 
eral volunteer  troops  of  cavalry  have 
been  raised  for  .six  months  and  have  re- 
ported themselves  to  me  and  made  ap- 
plication to  me  for  commissions,  &c. 
As,  yet  I  have  not  acted  on  them,  not 
knowing  that  you  would  want  them. 
You  will  please  notify  me  of  your  wishes 
on  this  subject,  &  if  it  is  desirable  I  will 
proceed  to  organize  and  conunission  as 
many  as  may  offer,  or  as  you  may  sup- 
pose you  stand  in  need  of. 

I  have  with  considerable  concern 
learned  that  the  militia  who  served  un- 
der you  have  not  received  their  pay.    I 


do  not  know  where  the  fault  lies — nor 
that  it  will  be  in  your  power  to  remedy 
it — should  it  be,  I  know  you  will  inter- 
pose with  cheerfulness.  I  understand 
that  Mr.  Hunt  of  Cincinnati  was  by 
stipulation  to  have  come  or  sent  to  this 
state  and  paid  over  the  money  to  the 
Regimental  Paymaster,  but  has  failed, 
I  am  also  informed  that  the  three  regi- 
ments of  detached  militia  who  served 
under  General  Hopkins  are  in  a  similar 
situation. 

I  have  also  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  several  letters  of  the  11th,  16th, 
18th  and  24th  of  February  covering 
your  extensive  correspondence  with  the 
Secretary  at  "War.  I  am  highly  pleased 
with  the  views  you  have  taken  of  our 
situation  their  general  scope  and  tenor 
meet  my  entire  approbation.  Accept, 
my  dear  sir  the  consideration  of  my  high 
esteem  and  regard.    I  remain,  &c., 

Isaac  Shelby. 


"Letter  Book  A."  (p.  70). 
To  General  Wm.  H.  Harrison, 

March  27th,  1813. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honour  to  ack- 
nowledge receipt  last  evening  of  your 
favor  of  the  23rd  inst.,  together  with  a 
copy  of  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of 
"War  of  the  5th  inst.,  to  you  and  copy  of 
your  answer  thereto  also  duplicate  of 
your  letter  to  me  of  the  12th  inst.  On  the 
20th  inst.,  I  had  the  honour  of  answer- 
ing your  letter  of  the  12th  and  of  giv- 
ing you  some  of  my  views  of  the  ensuing 
campaign.  On  the  same  day  I  address- 
ed a  letter  to  the  Secretary  at  War  on 
that  subject  I  inclose  a  copy  of  it  for 
your  information. 

In  these  letters  you  will  see  that  I 
have  expressed  in  strong  language  my 
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opinion  of  tlie  importance  of  urging  a 
much  stronger  force  for  the  invasion  of 
upper  Canada  than  as  contemplated  by 
the  Secretary  at  War.  I  see  no  cause 
to  change  my  opinion  on  this  subject. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  orders  which 
vsrill  arrive  near  about  the  same  time, 
strongly  urging  the  same  measure  and 
written  without  any  interchange  of 
ideas  between  us,  may  induce  our  vener- 
able president  to  think  differently  on 
the  subject  should  it  not  I  have  serious 
doubt  of  the  issue  of  the  campaign. 

It  is  extremely  gratifying  to  me  to 
learn  that  there  is  a  prospect  of  our  ob- 
taining the  command  of  Lake  Erie  and 
the  waters  above,  the  importance  of  this 
measure  is  incalculable  I  only  wonder 
that  it  was  not  sooner  duly  appreciated. 
— with  the  perfect  command  of  the  lakes 
and  sufficiency  of  watercraft  It  does  not 
seem  to  me  very  important  where  is  the 
point  of  embarkation  that  it  must  be  in 
part  from  the  rapids  I  have  no  doubt  be- 
cause the  military'  stores  &c.,  are  already 
too  far  in  advance  to  be  taken  to  another 
Point. — I  am  not  sufficiently  acquaint- 
ed with  the  Canada  side  of  lake  Erie  to 
say  whether  it  will  be  best  to  commence 
the  attack  below  Maiden  in  preference 
to  going  round  the  head  of  the  Lake — I 
am  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  ab- 
solute necessity  of  a  considerable  force 
of  Cavalry  or  mounted  Infantry  in  the 
advance  without  it  you  Avill  be  perpe- 
tually harrassed  by  small  parties  of 
Indians  who  will  defy  the  pursuit  of 
footmen —  as  they  retreat  singly  that 
is  each  warrior  at  his  own  will  and  on 
his  own  force — and  can  only  be  pursued 
by  a  regular  force  or  the  pursuit  will 
always  be  in  danger  of  being  cut  off. 
If  this  body  of  horse  cannot  with  per- 


fect safety  be  taken  across  the  Lake 
the  embarkation  at  Cleveland  should  iu 
my  opinion  be  given  up. 

One  advantage  resulting  from  the 
plan  of  the  Secretary  at  War  will  be 
that  our  preparations  will  be  much  bet- 
ter masked  and  there  will  be  a  strong 
probability  that  you  would  so  far  take 
them  by  surprise  as  to  avoid  the  meet- 
ing of  a  very  strong  force  before  you 
reach  Maiden, — you  would  also  in  all 
probability  stand  a  better  chance  to  have 
an  equal  selection  of  the  ground  for  a 
general  action,  should  one  be  offered 
you,  than  if  you  were  to  go  round  the 
Lake — Should  you  on  the  other  hand  go 
round  the  head  of  the  Lake  &  have  a 
General  action  with  the  British  and 
Indians  and  gain  a  decided  victory,  it 
will  in  my  opinion  if  well  followed  up 
decide  the  Indian  War  and  the  fate  of 
upper  Canada,  particularly  if  in  the 
meantime  the  forces  on  the  Niagra 
should  make  good  their  attack  upon 
Fort  George  and  the  adjoining  country. 

As  much  as  I  deprecate  the  mode  of 
warfare  pursued  by  the  savages,  I  deem 
it  indispensible  that  you  should  employ 
as  many  of  those  that  remain  friendly 
to  us  as  you  can,  nothing  but  a  clean 
ignorance  of  the  true  Indian  character 
could  induce  a  belief  that  they  can  be 
kept  neutral,  and  if  they  could  some 
will  always  be  found  among  them  who 
would  carry  news  to  our  enemies,  em- 
ploy them  and  let  them  commit  them- 
selves by  acts  of  hostility  and  they  will 
in  their  own  defense  be  faithful  to  us. 

After  the  cold  blooded  masacre  at 
Raison  in  violation  of  the  solemn  stipu- 
lation of  a  capitulation,  to  refrain  from 
employing  them  against  the  enemy  out 
of  refined  ideas  of  humanity  would  be 
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follv  in  the  extreme  our  enemy  can 
never  be  taught  the  rules  of  civilized 
warfare  but  by  retaliation. 

I  feel  also  well  satisfied  that  through 
the  number  you  wUl  be  able  to  engage 
they  will  be  amongst  the  most  valuable 
of  your  troops,  and  I  am  much  mistaken 
if  they  will  not  be  found  as  cheap  as 
any  other  forces  employed — ^But  were 
that  not  the  case  we  must  meet  the 
enemy  in  his  own  mode  of  warfare  if 
he  is  bountiful  to  the  Indians  on  his  side 
we  must  not  be  nigardly  to  those  on 
ours,  It  is  certainly  more  economical  to 
pay  say  500  warriors  two  prices  than  to 
have  to  pay  the  additional  troops  which 
would  be  required  were  they  to  go  over 
to  the  enemy. 

A  considerable  number  of  Cavalry 
and  mounted  Infantry  can  no  doubt  be 
raised  and  organized  here  in  a  Short 
time,  it  will  take  a  longer  period  to 
organize  ordinary  Infantry — and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  you  will  stand  in 
need  of  them  I  know  not  what  steps  ma^- 
be  taking  to  raise  the  two  Ohio  Regi- 
ments spoken  of  by  the  Secretary  at 
"War  in  his  letter  to  you  as  to  the  regi- 
ment to  be  raised  in  this  State  I  am  not 
yet  informed  that  the  appointments  of 
any  of  the  Officers  have  been  made  I  am 
positive  you  need  not  calculate  anything 
on  it  for  certain  by  the  middle  of  May, 
men  cannot  be  so  easily  inlisted  as  to 
fill  the  ranks  in  less  time  than  it  took 
Congress  pass  the  bill. 

If  yon  should  be  authorized  to  make 
a  further  call  on  the  Executi\e  of  this 
State,  I  shall  hold  myself  in  readiness 
to  raise  and  organize  with  the  least  pos- 
sible delay  the  forces  that  may  be  re- 
quired should  it  afford  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  you  personally,  I  shall 


my  dear  sir  feel  myself  highly  gratified. 
I  received  on  last  evening  by  Express 
a  letter  from  Col.  Russell  of  the  7th  IT. 
S.  Regt.  requesting  my  cooperation  in  a 
contemplated  expedition  against  the 
Indians  on  the  Wabash — as  I  forward 
by  this  mail  a  letter  from  Col.  Russell 
to  you  brought  by  the  express  it  will  no 
doubt  give  you  his  views,  a  copy  of  my 
answer  to  him,  I  have  the  honor  to  en- 
close for  your  information. 


"Letter  Book  A. "(p.  75). 

To  General  Wm.  H.  Harrison, 

Apr.  4th,  1813. 

Dear  Sir :  I  received  two  letters  yes- 
terday from  Governor  Edwards  of  Ill- 
inois, the  information  they  contained  be- 
ing the  most  serious  and  alarming  na- 
ture,— I  do  myself  the  honor  to  inclose 
herewith  copies  of  them,  to  appraise  you 
of  the  strides  which  are  making  by  the 
British  evidently  with  a  view  to  future 
conquest. 

You  are  no  doubt  well  aware  of  the 
importance  which  the  Post  at  Prairie 
Duehin  will  give  to  their  arms  as  it  re- 
spects the  numerous  tribes  of  savages  to 
the  west  of  the  Mississippi  who  hereto- 
fore have  felt  but  little  inducements  to 
enter  into  the  war  on  either  side. 

It  is  a  misfortune  that  the  representa- 
tion of  Gov.  Edwards  made  last  year 
have  not  been  duly  appreciated.  It  will 
now  require  ten  times  the  force  that 
might  have  established  a  post  by  our 
Government  at  Prairie  Duehin  &  there- 
by have  broken  that  chain  of  water  com- 
munication from  the  Lakes  to  the  west- 
em  ocean,  which  I  fear  we  shall  not 
be  able  to  wrest  from  the  enemy,  and 
they  know  too  well  the  great  value  of 
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the  Territory  to  the  north,  of  it  to  sur- 
render it  to  us  on  a  General  Peace  with- 
out a  concession  on  our  part  of  more 
value  to  them. 

I  saw  one  of  the  Eegiments  of  the 
Lake  brigade  which  marched  from  this 
State  to  join  you  except  two  companies, 
great  part  of  them  to  men  under  size 
and  ia  other  respects  hardly  Kentuck- 
ians — You  must  have  a  different  kind 
of  troops  to  meet  the  enemy  on  the  field, 
but  while  an  opinion  is  entertained  in 
Kentucky  that  the  Government  is  goiug 
on  in  too  small  a  scale  to  meet  the 
enemy,  the  better  kind  of  people  who  are 
able  to  send  a  substitute  will  not  go 
themselves  to  fight  a  battle  which  prom- 
ises nothing  but  defeat  and  disgrace, 
and  unless  you  shall  have  a  discretion  to 
call  out  a  force  which  you  may  deem 
sufficient  and  of  every  description  of 
Troops  sufficient  by  their  numbers  to 
insure  success,  you  need  hardly  expect  a 
man  from  Kentucky  upon  any  future 
draft  who  is  able  to  send  a  substitute  in 
his  room  and  of  all  others  an  army  of 
raw  substitutes  are  least  proper  to  meet 
an  enemy  of  well  disciplined  troops 
flanked  by  strong  bodies  of  Indians. 
The  defeat  of  St.  Clair  and  many  others 
I  Could  mention  will  justify  this  opin- 
ion,— I  wish  my  voice  could  reach  the 
ear  of  our  good  President  and  induce 
him  to  call  General  Wilkinson  to  the 
command  of  our  North  Eastern  Army, 
his  talents  and  experience  would  open 
a  seam  both  in  the  field  and  ia  the  war 
department  of  a  different  aspect  from 
what  has  yet  been  conceived  by  any  one 
before  him. 

With,  &c., 

Isaac  Shelby. 


"Letter  Book  A."  (p.  96). 

To  General  Harrison, 

April  18th,  1813. 
Dear  Sir: 

On  the  15th  inst.,  while  at  my  farm  in 
Liucoki,  I  had  the  honour  of  receiving 
your  letter  of  the  9th  inst.,  making  a  re- 
quisition on  me  for  a  reinforcement  of 
at  least  fifteen  hundred  men  and  desir- 
ing in  particular  the  Regiments  of 
mounted  men  commanded  by  R.  M. 
Johnson,  Esq., — 

I  immediately  started  for  this  place 
which  I  reached  in  the  course  of  the 
next  day  and  that  afternoon  issued  or- 
ders for  the  rendezvous  at  George  Town 
on  the  2nd  day  of  May  of  the  two  re- 
maining regiments  of  the  detached  mili- 
tia of  this  State,  to  march  from  thence 
without  delay  to  your  head  Quarters. — 

These  Regiments  having  been  raised 
under  a  Law  which  vests  me  with  the 
discretionary  power  of  ordering  them  in 
the  service  whenever  the  exigencies  of 
the  War  might  in  my  opinion  require, 
I  felt  no  diificulty  in  ordering  them  out 
under  the  critical  posture  of  our  affairs 
in  your  quarters  as  represented  in  your 
letter — ^Having  a  confidence,  however, 
that  the  measure  would  be  sanctioned 
by  the  president  of  the  United  States  or 
if  not  that  I  should  receive  notice  of  his 
disapprobation  in  time  ito  stop  their 
march  before  they  left  the  limits  of  the 
State. 

I  have  received  no  communications 
from  the  president  of  the  U.  S.  nor  from 
the  Secy,  at  War,  relative  to  the  authori- 
ty,  said  to  be  given  to  Mr.  Johnson  to 
raise  a  Regiment  of  mounted  Infantry, 
newspaper  publication  is  all  I  have 
seen  on  that  Subject. 
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I  do  not  know  what  law  that  Regt.  is 
said  to  be  raised  under,  nor  its  object. 
And  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  it 
is  organized,  Indeed  the  State  Constitu- 
tion forbid  the  appoiatment  of  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  to  any  office  of  Trust  or 
Profit  under  its  authority — The  Federal 
Constitution  is  equally  cautious  as  to 
their  holdiag  any  office  under  the  Gen- 
-eral  Government. 

Under  existing  circumstances  I  could 
therefore  take  no  notice  of  the  mounted 
Riflemen. 

I  flatter  myself  that  with  the  forces 
under  your  command  you  will  be  able 
to  maintain  your  ground  against  any 
force  that  the  enemy  can  bring  against 
you,  until  you  are  reinforced  so  as  to 
enable  you  to  commence  Offensive 
measures. 

I  am  Dr.  Sir  &c., 

Isaac  Shelby. 

P.  S.  You  have  said  nothing  to  me 
in  your  letter  about  an  assurance  of 
pay  to  the  men  ordered  to  your  assisit- 
ance.  It  will  certainly  be  expected,  and 
it  is  much  to  be  wished  that  they  may 
receive  it,  Should  this  reach  you  in 
time  I  hope  you  will  give  orders  that  at 
least  one  month's  pay  be  advanced  to 
them  before  they  leave  Cincinnatti. 

I.  S. 


"Letter  Book  B."  (p  23.) 

From  Genl.  Harrison  to  Govr.  Meigs, 
Head  Quarters 

Camp  Meigs  28th  Apl,  1813. 
Dr  Sir 

The  enemy  are  determined  to  put 
their  threats  in  execution  their  columns 
are  now  in  sight  and  their  Gun  Boats 


with  their  artUlery  &c.  about  two  miles 
from  us  and  the  Avoods  on  both  sides 
of  the  river  are  full  of  Indians,  I  send 
this  by  a  confidential  person,  Mr. 
Oliver,  who  will  take  it  on  as  far  as  he 
thinks  proper. 

Be  pleased  to  write  immediately  to 
the  Governor  of  Kentucky — my  men 
are  in  fine  spirits,  do  not  my  dear  sir 
doubt  the  results — the  enemy  little 
dream  of  the  bitter  pill  I  have  prepared 
for  them.  In  a  little  time  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  inform  you  of  their  complete 
discomfiture.  The  additional  men 
whom  you  have  ordered  out  were  very 
acceptable. 

Yours  tnily, 

William  H.  Harrison. 
His  Excellency 
Govr.  Meigs. 


"Letter  Book  B."  (p.  26.) 
From  Genl.  Harrison 
Head  Quarters 
L  Sandusky  20th  July  1813. 
My  dear  sir 

I  have  this  moment  received  a  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  War  in  which  he 
authorises  me  to  call  from  the  neighbor- 
ing states  such  numbers  of  militia  as  I 
may  deem  requisite  for  the  ensuing 
operation  against  upper  canada.  It 
was  originally  intended  that  the  Army 
should  consist  of  regular  troops  only, 
but  it  is  now  ascertained  that  the  con- 
templated number  cannot  be  raised. — 
It  is  indeed  late  very  late  to  call  out 
militia  but  still  it  will  be  better  to  do 
this  than  enter  into  operation  upon 
which  so  much  depends  with  an  ade- 
quate force.  I  am  not  uninformed  of 
the  present  indisposition  to  the  service 
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whicli  begins  to  prevail  in  Kentucky 
and  th-e  difficulties  wliich.  your  Excel- 
lency, may  have  to  encounter  to  or- 
ganize another  detachment  of  militia 
I  believe  however  it  will  not  be  impos- 
sible for  you  to  reanimate  your  pat- 
riotic fellow  citizens  and  once  more  to 
bring  a  portion  of  them  to  the  field, 
what  that  portion  wiU  be,  your  own 
Judgment  must  determine.  I  have  sent 
Major  Trimble  my  aid  de  camp  to  you 
to  inform  you  of  many  circumstances 
which  I  have  not  time  nor  indeed  would 
I  like  to  commit  to  paper — send  me  as 
many  good  men  as  you  can  convenient- 
ly collect  or  as  you  may  deem  proper  to 
call  out  not  less  than  four  hundred  nor 
more  than  two  thousand.  The  period 
has  arrived  when  with  a  little  exertion 
the  task  assigned  to  this  section  of  the 
union  may  be  finished,  and  complete 
tranquility  restored  to  our  frontiers. 
To  make  this  last  effort  why  not,  my 
dear  sir,  come  in  person,  you  would  not 
object  to  a  command  that  would  be 
nominal  only — I  have  such  confidence 
in  your  wisdom  that  you  in  fact  should 
"be  the  guiding  Head  and  I  the  hand." 
The  situation  you  would  be  placed  in 
is  not  without  its  parallel.  Sipio  the 
conqueror  of  Carthage  did  not  disdain 
to  act  as  a  Lieutenant  of  his  younger 
and  less  experienced  brother  Lucius. 
I  refer  you  to  Major  Trimble  who  is  in- 
structed to  communicate  many  par- 
ticulars to  you. 

"With  regard  and  respect 
I  am  Dr.  Sir 

William  Henry  Harrison. 
His  Excellency 
Govr.  Isaac  Shelby 
Frankfort  (Ky) 


"Letter  Book  A."  (p.  125.) 

To  Genl.  Harrison 

Frankfort,  August  2d,  1813. 
Dear  Sir 

Your  favour  of  the  20  ult.  by  major 
Trimble  has  been  duly  received  since 
which  a  letter  from  General  Clay  has 
also  come  to  hand  stating  that  the  com- 
bined force  of  British  &  Indians  had 
invested  Fort  Meigs — I  have  consider- 
ed a  volunteer  scheme  as  the  course 
most  likely  to  obtain  the  reinforcement 
which  you  request  &  have  in  conse- 
quence of  that  opinion  appointed  the 
31st  day  of  this  present  month,  for  a 
general  rendezvous  of  mounted  volun- 
teers at  New  Port  on  the  Ohio  and 
propose  to  head  them  myself.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  I  have  addressed  a  circular 
letter  to  most  of  the  Field  officers  & 
other  influential  characters  in  this 
State  to  step  forth  on  this  occasion — I 
am  yet  not  able  to  say  Avhat  will  be  the 
result  but  I  flatter  myself  that  a  suf- 
ficient number  to  meet  your  wishes  will 
turn  out  and  jom  maj^  rest  assured 
every  energy  Avhich  I  possess  shall  be 
exerted  the  utmost  to  effect  it.  I  need 
not  observe  to  you  how  important  it 
will  be  to  have  rations  and  forage  laid 
in  on  the  waj^  it  will  be  impossible  to 
move  on  without  the  latter  indeed  a 
supply  must  be  laid  in  this  State. — Men 
who  travel  from  the  southern  parts  of 
it  will  require  both  rations  &  forage  at 
that  place  to  enable  them  to  proceed. 
I  beg  you  may  attend  to  this  subject 
and  let  me  know  what  is  to  be  expected 
seeing  that  you  cannot  be  reinforced 
in  any  other  way  the  Government  must 
not  stickle  at  the  trifling  Expense  of  a 
little  forage  to  obtain  an  efficient  force 
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for  the  main  objects  of  the  campaigri. 
You  shall  be  regularly  informed  of  the 
progress  I  am  making  to  reinforce  you 
of  the  steps  I  deem  necessary  to  effect 
it  &  hope  they  will  meet  your  approba- 
tion &  that  of  my  country,  no  apology 
"was   necessary   to   invite   me    to   your 
standard  had  I  more  age  &  much  great- 
er experience  I  would  not  hesitate  to 
fight  under  your  banner  for  the  honour 
&  interest  of  my  beloved  country. 
Except  my  good  sir  assurances 
of  most  perfect  esteem 
and  regard  and  remain 
Your  obt.  servant 

Isaac  Shelby. 
Major  General 
William  Henrv  Harrison. 


"Letter  Book  A"  (p  133.) 

To  Genl.  Harrison, 

Frankfort  Aug  4th  1813. 
Dr  Sir 

Since  I  had  the  honour  of  addressing 
you  last  I  have  from  several  of  the  ad- 
joining counties — The  information  re- 
ceived confirms  the  opinion  I  had  enter- 
tained that  the  patriotism  of  this  State 
had  not  diminished,  and  induces  me  to 
believe  it  shall  on  the  day  of  rendez- 
vous meet  four  or  five  thousand  vollun- 
teers  and  perhaps  a  much  larger  num- 
ber this  renders  it  highly  important  that 
supplies  of  provisions,  forage,  &c.,  &c,, 
should  be  laid  in  with  a  liberal  hand. 
I  flatter  myself  that  you  will  give  the 
requisite  orders  on  the  subject  &  as  soon 
a.s  practicable. — I  am  still  of  opinion 
that  forage  provision  should  be  laid  in 
at  George  Town  that  the  men  may  then 
draw  what  will  last  them  untill  they 
get  to  New  Port ;  those  from  the  south- 


ern part  of  the  State  cannot  well  move 
on  without  it — ^you  will  please  let  me 
hear  from  you  as  soon  as  practicable. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be 
very  respectfully 

Your  obt.  Servt. 

Isaac  Shelby, 


"Letter  Book  A"  (p.  138.) 

To  Genl.  Harrison 

Frankfort  Aug  8th   1813. 
Dear  Sir 

I  wrote  you  about  the  2nd  inst.,  hy 
major  Voris  and  by  the  mail  about  the 
4th  for  I  have  not  the  copies  by  me 
since  which  I  have  received  information 
from  various  quarters  of  the  State  that 
the  volunteer  scheme  wUl  succeed  but  it 
is  impossible  to  speak  with  any  kind  of 
certainty  at  so  early  a  stage  of  the  busi- 
ness I  flatter  myself  however  that  I 
shall  be  able  to  bring  in  the  field  from 
two  to  three  thousand  or  upward. — w.y 
present  views  are  that  all  these  men  will 
ride  to  the  margin  of  the  Lake  and  if 
they  cross  over  leave  about  one  tenth 
man  to  bring  the  horses  back  some  dis- 
tance &  herd  them  in  the  best  range  in 
partials  until  the  campaign  expires 
many  of  the  volunteers  that  will  com- 
pose this  corps  will  be  Gent,  who  will 
care  less  about  emoluments  than  their 
own  ease  and  convenience  &  must  have 
their  horses  taken  care  of  to  ride  home 
a  great  proportion  of  the  volunteers  will 
come  from  the  So.  western  parts  of  the 
State  who  will  have  to  travel  from  two 
to  three  hundred  miles  before  they  ar- 
rive at  the  points  of  rendezvous  many 
of  them  too  will  be  poor  men  who  will 
not  be  able  to  proceed  unless  forage  & 
rations    are   both    supplied — indeed    I 
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shall  expect  that  forage  will  be  directed 
to  be  furnished  at  Georgetown  in  this 
State — Horses  will  otherwise  become  so 
weak  it  will  be  impossible  for  them  to 
proceed  further.  I  must  therefore  my 
good  sir  beg  your  early  and  particular 
attention  to  the  subject  of  forage  from 
George  Town  onwards  least  from  the 
want  of  it  the  whole  scheme  to  reinforce 
you  from  this  State  shall  prove  abortive. 
I  should  suppose  that  the  discretion  con- 
fided to  you  by  the  department  of  war 
will  justify  you  in  taking  this  step, 
which  in  my  opinion  is  all  important  & 
cannot  be  dispensed  with,  but  at  the 
hazard  of  defeating  the  whole  enter- 
prise.— Major  Trimble  your  aid  de  camp 
lias  stated  that  you  would  not  Guarantee 
the  pay  of  more  than  2000  men  but  will 
accept  the  services  of  a  much  larger 
number,  were  I  to  make  this  public  I  am 
confident  it  would  damp  the  ardor  of 
volunteers — even  Gentlemen  of  fortune 
(of  whom  there  are  many  that  will  go  in 
the  ranks)  could  not  with  any  confid- 
dence  encourage  their  poorer  neighbors 
to  hazard  their  lives  and  loose  their 
times  for  nothing  it  is  at  any  rate  a 
great  sacrifice  for  a  citizen  of  Kentucky 
to  make  for  the  mere  pay  of  a  common 
foot  soldier  for  the  service  of  himself  & 
horse. — I  hope  you  will  reflect  also  on 
this  subject  and  authorize  the  payment 
for  all  that  go,  at  least  for  4000  men 
should  so  many  turn  out.  for  I  shall 
otherwise  not  be  able  to  draw  the  dis- 
tinction between  those  that  wUl  be  en- 
titled to  receive  pay  and  those  that  shall 
not  if  more  than  2000  volunteers  turn 
out.  If  the  want  of  forage  or  any  other 
trifling  occurence  should  digust  the 
volunteers  and  cause  them  to  refuse  to 
proceed  on  from  George  town     or  the 


Ohio,  rest  assured  that  there  will  be  an 
end  to  the  spirit  of  volunteers  from  Ken- 
tucky.— You  were  not  mistaken  as  to  the 
indisposition  of  the  people  here  to  turn 
out  again  and  it  is  has  taken  great  exer- 
tion to  reanimate  them  hence  the  greater 
necessity  in  the  Government  doing  them 
at  least  common  Justice — it  is  not  a 
matter  of  so  much  moment  that  the  men 
should  be  paid  instantly — ^but  such  a 
debt  of  griatitude  should  be  acknowledg- 
ed by  the  Government  &  paid  when  she 
has  funds  to  do  it.  I  must  my  dear  sir, 
liear  from  you  before  I  leave  New  Port 
and  if  possible  before  the  men  leave 
their  homes. — That  every  practicable 
difficulty  may  be  removed  &  that  the 
time  standing  of  corps  may  be  fairly 
uuder.stood. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be 
Most  respectfully. 
Dear  General 
Your  most  obdt.  servt. 
Isaac  Shelby. 
Major  General 
William  Henry  Harrison. 


"Letter  Book  A"  (p.  151.) 

To  Majr.  Gen.  Wm.  Henry  Harrison, 

Frankfort  Aug  11th  1813. 
Dear  Sir 

I  think  it  my  duty  to  apprise  you 
of  every  occurrence  relative  to  the  rein- 
forcing you  from  Kentucky. 

When  my  address  of  the  31st  July  to 
the  militia  of  this  State  was  first  pub- 
lished (of  which  I  inclose  you  a  copy) 
the  public  spirit  of  this  country  as  usu- 
al Glared  out  &  it  was  expected  every 
where  that  five  Thousand  men  &  prob- 
ably a  much  greater  number  of  volun- 
teers would  turn  out  &  go  with  me  to 
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reinforce  you  it  being  just  such  a  tower 
as  they  had  cried  out  for  &  often 
solicited  me  to  attempt.  But  their 
ardour  has  greatly  subsided  &  the  in- 
quiry from  all  points  is  what  pay  are  we 
to  receive,  shall  we  get  paid  for  our  lost 
horses  and  is  forage  laid  in  on  the  way 
for  them  &c.  I  am  greatly  mortified 
at  the  present  prospect,  but  shall  con- 
tinue to  exert  every  power  to  get  out  as 
large  a  force  as  possible.  There  is  a 
much  greater  degree  of  public  spirit  on 
the  North  side  of  the  Kentucky  River 
than  on  the  other.  I  have  this  day  or- 
dered a  draft  on  the  South  side  of  Ken- 
tuekj'  for  1500  men  to  be  taken  from  the 
abounds  in  which  the  former  1500  men 
were  drafted  that  were  discharged  in 
consequence  of  your  letter  to  me  of  the 
21st  of  April  last.  I  hope  that  this  step 
will  produce  that  number  from  the 
southern  side  of  the  Kentucky,  &  that 
probably  one  thousand  volunteers  will 
turn  out  on  the  north  side — I  never 
have  been  so  far  disappointed  in  the 
patriotism  of  my  countrymen  before  & 
am  at  a  loss  for  what  cause  to  attribute 
their  backwardness  all  at  once.  The 
1500  to  be  drafted  are  to  rendezvous  at 
George  Town  in  this  State  on  the  tenth 
day  of  next  month,  and  the  necessary 
arrangements  in  the  quartermaster  line 
will  be  requisite  for  their  advance. 

I  have  admitted  in  the  order  for  the 
draft  that  all  who  come  forward  &  join 
the  mounted  volunteers  from  the  south 
side  of  Kentucky,  may  be  considered  as 
a  part  of  the  quota  required  by  the 
draft  &  I  flatter  myself  this  proposition 
will  induce  many  to  come  on  from  that 
quarter  to  the  General  rendezvous  on 
the  31st  inst.,  at  Newport. 

I  beg  leave  to  remind  you  once  more 


of  the  importance  of  having  forage  laid 
in  on  the  way. 

I  shall  apprise  you  from  time  to  time 
of  the  prospects  which  I  have  relative 
to  my  success  in  obtaining  men,  to  the 
end  that  if  they  don't  meet  your  expec- 
tation you  can  look  to  other  sources  for 
relief. 

The  mail  is  this  moment  closing  & 
only  affords  me  time  to  conclude  with 
sincere  wishes  for  your  welfare  &  pros- 
perity 

And  remain  your  obt  friend  &c., 

Isaac  Shei^bt. 
Major  Genl. 
Wm.  Henry  Harrison. 


"Letter  Book  B"  (p.  108) 

New  Port  Sept  1st  1813 

8  o'clock  P.  M. 
Dear  Genl. 

I  have  now  the  pleasure  to  acquaint 
you  that  I  arrived  here  yesterday  about 
10  o'clock  and  the  mounted  volunteers 
have  been  crossing  the  Ohio  since  early 
on  Monday  by  Companies.  I  have  or- 
dered the  whole  to  concentrate  at 
Springfield  where  I  shall  halt  a  day  or 
two  for  some  ammunition  and  hospital 
stores  and  endeavor  to  organize  the 
army  after  which  not  a  moment  will  be 
lost  until  I  join  you  my  whole  force  as 
well  as  I  can  now  judge  will  be  about 
three  thousand  five  hundred.  They  are 
all  mounted  and  can  reach  you  in  ten  or 
twelve  days  if  we  are  not  disappointed 
in  forage  &c.  In  a  letter  which  I  had 
the  honour  to  address  you  shortly  before 
I  left  Frankfort  I  took  the  liberty  to  re- 
commend the  calling  on  Governor  Meigs 
for  an  additional  force  of  his  militia  to 
enable  you  to  make  a  sure  stroke  upon 
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the  enemy  I  am  still  of  tlie  same  opinion 
for  although,  you  may  be  restricted  to  a 
particular  number  to  make  the  decent 
into  Canada  you  ought  to  put  nothing  to 
hazard  for  should  you  even  transend 
your  power  if  we  are  fortunate  your 
company  wiU  approve,  the  measure ;  and 
if  otherwise  we  cannot  complain,  I  shall 
be  very  sorry  to  see  any  attempt  made 
to  invade  the  enemys  country  until  we 
are  prepared  to  hold  every  inch  of 
ground  that  we  may  conquer — I  am  in- 
formed by  a  letter  from  your  aid  Major 
Trimble  of  the  23rd  ult.,  that  some  ad- 
vance of  pay  would  be  made  to  the  vol- 
unteers and  that  blankets  could  be  fur- 
nished to  such  as  were  without  any  al- 
though I  have  not  communicated  the  in- 
formation to  the  troops  it  would  be  most 
grateful  to  them  to  receive  a  small  ad- 
vance and  even  a  good  blanket  to  some 
would  be  an  object  as  many  are  poor 
men  and  the  call  has  been  so  sudden  as 
not  to  afford  them  the  chance  of  supply- 
ing themselves  before  they  started — 

I  shall  be  highly  gratified  to  hear 
from  you  on  my  march  and  to  be  ap- 
prised of  so  mxich  of  your  view  as  may 
be  proper  &  safe  to  communicate  at  the 
same  time  believe  that  every  precaution 
is  necessary  to  avoid  any  intelligence 
falling  in  to  the  hands  of  the  enemy  by 
which  they  could  counteract  your  de- 
sign. Majr.  Bodley  informed  me  that 
there  was  a  large  quantity  of  corn  at 
Cleveland  would  it  not  be  advisable  to 
have  a  portion  of  it  forwarded  to  San- 
dusky. I  beg  you  to  reflect  how  our 
horses  are  to  be  supported  to  send  them 
back  will  be  out  of  the  question  I  would 
also  suggest  that  there  is  a  deficiency  of 
arms  at  this  place  by  about  seven  hun- 
dred.    I  should  like  to  be  informed  at 


what  point  we  can  be  supplied  I  shall 
cross  the  Ohio  early  in  the  morning  on 
my  way  to  join  you. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be 
Your  mo.  obt. 

Isaac  Shelby. 
Mjr.  Genl. 
Wm.  Henry  Harrison. 


"Letter  Book  B"   (p.  48) 

Head  Quarters 

Cincinnatti  17th  Jany.  1814. 
Dear  Sir 

The  situation  of  our  frontiers  requir- 
ing in  my  opinion  all  the  regular  Troops 
to  be  marched  from  the  interior  I  must 
request   your   Excellency   to   detach   a 
command  of  one  Lieutenant  one  Ensign 
and  sixty-five  non- Commissioned  Offic- 
ers and  privates  to  guard  the  Arsenal 
and  the  Prisoners  of  war  at  Newport. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be  with 
great  respect  &  consideration 
Your  Excellency 

Humble  servt, 
WiLLM.  Henry  Harrison. 
Gov.  Isaac  Shelby 
Frankfort. 


"Letter  Book  A"  (p.  174) 

To  General  Harrison 

Frankfort  January  25th  1814. 
Dear  Sir 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  last  evening  of  your  favour  of 
the  17th  inst.,  requiring  me  to  order  to 
Newport  one  Lieutenant,  1  Ensign  and 
sixty-five  non-Commissioned  Officers  & 
privates  to  guard  the  Arsenal  &  prison- 
ers of  war  at  that  place. 

In  consequence  of  which  I  have  order- 
ed Major  General  Boswell  commanding 
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the  diTision  most  contiguous  to  that 
point  to  detach  immediately  from  his 
command  the  force  you  require,  and  or- 
der them  to  their  post  of  destination 
without  the  least  possible  loss  of  time. 

As  yon  have  not  stated  for  what 
length  of  time  their  services  would  be 
required — I  have  ordered  them  out  for 
three  months  from  the  time  they  arrive 
at  Newport  unless  sooner  discharged  by 
your  Orders,  if  therefore  it  should  be 
necessary  to  relieve  this  detachment  at 
the  expiration  of  their  time  of  service 
you  will  be  so  good  as  to  apprise  me  in 
time  that  it  may  be  effected  in  due  sea- 
son. 

Permit  me  to  congratulate  you  on 
your  safe  arrival  to  your  family  who  1 
hope  you  found  in  good  health — I  am 
sure  you  must  want  rest  and  trust  the 
cause  of  your  Country  will  now  afford 
you  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  it  at  your 
own  fireside — I  will  take  this  occasion 
too  to  thank  you  for  the  loan  of  your 
sorrel  horse,  and  to  inform  you  that  I 
left  him  in  the  care  of  General  Gano  (as 
you  requested)  at  lower  Sandusky  he 
promised  me  to  take  special  care  of  it 
and  let  you  know  that  he  had  him  in 
charge. 

With  sincere  regard  &  esteem 
I  remain 
Dear  Sir 
Your  Most  obt.  servi;. 

Isaac  Shelby. 
Genl.  Harrison. 


"Letter  Book  B"   (p.  49) 
Head  Quarters 
Cincinnatti  May  2d  1814. 
Dear  Sir 

The  term  of  service  for  which  the 
militia  at  Newport  were  called  out  be- 


ing about  to  expire,  I  have  to  request  of 
your  Excellency  to  have  detailed  from 
the  militia  of  your  State,  one  Captain, 
one  first  Lieutenant  one  Second  Lieut- 
enant, one  third  Lieutenant,  one  Ensign 
five  Sergeants,  six  Corporals,  two  Musi- 
cians and  ninety  privates  to  relieve 
those  now  serving  at  New  Port  as  a 
guard  to  the  British  Prisoners. 

As  the  engagements  of  those  now  in 
service  will  expire  about  the  12  or  15 
inst.,  it  is  important  that  the  new  de- 
tachment should  be  pushed  on  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Until  this  day  I  had  supposed  that  I 
had  written  to  you  before  on  this  sub- 
ject but  upon  examining  my  papers  I 
find  that  I  was  mistaken 
I  am  Dear  Sir  with  great 

truth  your  devoted  friend 
WiLLM.  Henry  Harrison. 
His  Excellency 
Isaac  Shelby 
Governor  of 
Kentucky. 


"Letter  Book  A."   (p.  18-5.) 
[To  Major  Genl.  Wm.  H.  Harrison 

Frankfort  5th  May  1814. 
Dear  Sir: 

I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  this 
moment  of  your  favour  of  the  2nd  inst., 
conformable  to  which  I  have  issued  my 
order  to  Major  General  Wm.  E.  Bos- 
well  to  direct  the  organization  and 
march  from  his  Division  as  speedily  as 
possible  a  detachment  of  militia  to  the 
amount  of  your  requisition,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  guarding  the  British  prisoners 
at  New  Port  for  another  term  of  three 
months. 

I  have  great  doubts  whether  they  can 
arrive  in  time  to  relieve  those  now  on 
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duty  before  the  expiration  of  their  term 
of  service,  but  everything  will  be  done 
(that  can)  to  expedite  their  march — As 
those  now  on  duty  are  volunteers  and  it 
being  too  late  for  them  to  engage  in  an;- 
business  for  the  present  season  I  think 
it  most  probable  that  they  will  cheerful- 
ly continue  another  tenor  of  Ninety 
days  or  at  least  untU  they  are  duly  re- 
lieved by  the  new  guard — I  have  there- 
fore directed  Genl.  Boswell  to  continue 
as  many  of  the  detachment  now  on  duty 
as  will  consent  to  serve  other  ninety 
days. 

With  sentiments  of  sincere  friend- 
ship and  esteem  I  have  the  honor 
to  be  your  most  obt.  servt. 

Isaac  Shelby. 
His  Excellency 
Major  General 
Wm.  Henry  Harrison. 


"Letter  Book  B"  (p.  112) 
From  Governor  to  Genl.  Harrison. 

Frankfort  June  28th  1814 
My  Dear  Sir 

I  had  the  pleasure  last  evening  to  re- 
ceive your  favour  of  the  27th  inst.  Soon 
after  I  wrote  you  last  I  was  determined 
to  accept  of  the  Mission  to  treat  with 
the  North  W.  Indians  in  that  determina- 
tion I  wias  a  good  deal  influenced  by  the 
pleasure  I  should  derive  of  acting  once 
more  with  you  for  the  interest  of  our 
country  But  the  constitutional  Barrier 
which  has  since  presented  itself  has 
made  me  decline  aU  thoughts  of  the 
journey  of  which  I  have  already  advis- 


ed the  president  of  the  United  States  of 
my  determination. 

The  17th  section  of  the  6th  article  of 
the  Constitution  of  Kentucky  declares  in 
express  terms  that  "No  person  holding 
or  exercising  any  office  of  trust  or  profit 
under  the  United  States  shall  hold  or 
exercise  any  office  of  trust  or  profit  un- 
der this  Commonwealth."  The  office 
of  a  Commissioner  to  treat  with  the 
Indians  is  an  office  of  trust  and  the 
necessity  of  a  commission  from  the  pre- 
sident (which  I  have  received)  is  the 
strongest  evidence  of  the  fact. 

I  have  not  a  single  doubt  but  my  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Commission  to  treat  with 
the  Indians  would  vacate  the  office  of 
Governor  of  Kentucky  and  altho,  I  care 
very  little  about  this  office  I  wish  I  was 
'rid  of  it  upon  Honourable  terms — I 
would  not  do  an  act  by  which  my  Coun- 
try might  be  thrown  into  a  state  of  con- 
fusion &  distraction — for  there  are  not 
wanting  amongst  us  men  enough  ready 
to  lay  hold  of  any  pretext  to  disturb  the 
public  mind — when  you  have  reflected 
on  these  subjects  you  will  I  have  no 
doubt  think  that  my  objection  to  accept 
the  mission  is  weU  founded.  That  your 
efforts  to  serve  yoiir  Coimtry  in  the 
arduous  task  before  you  may  be  crown- 
ed with  real  advantages  to  her  interests 
and  with  honour  to  yourself  is  the  sin- 
cere prayer  of  My  Dear  Sir  your  very 
affectionate  friend  &  most  obt.  servant. 
Isaac  Shelby. 

P.  S.  present  me  respectufuUy  to  Gov- 
ernor Cass — 

Major  Genl.  ^m.  Henry  Harrison. 


"HEADS  OF  FAMIUES"  IN  FAYETTE  COUNTY, 
CENSUS  OF  1810. 

Transcribed  and  edited  by  A.  C.  Quisenberry. 


The  Grovemment  of  the  United  States 
under  the  present  Constitution  Tvas  es- 
tablished in  the  year  1789,  and  the  very 
next  year,  1790,  the  first  census  of  pop- 
ulation was  taken.  This  was  about 
ten  years  before  the  census  of  any  Euro- 
pean country,  except  Sweden,  was  ever 
taken.  The  French  statistician  Moreau 
de  Jonnes,  declared  that  the  United 
States  presents  a  phenomenon  without 
a  parallel  in  history — ^that  on  the  very 
day  they  founded  their  government 
they  instituted  the  statistics  of 
their  country  (a  decennial  census  being 
pro\'ided  for  in  the  Constitution)  and 
who  regulated  by  the  same  instrument 
the  census  of  iahabitants,  their  civil  and 
political  rights,  and  the  destinies  of  the 
nation. 

In  1790  the  territory  now  comprising 
the  State  of  Kentucky  was  still  a  part  of 
Virginia,  and  was  composed  of  the  nine 
counties  of  Fayette,  Jefferson,  Lincoln, 
Bourbon,  Mercer,  Madison,  Nelson, 
Mason,  and  Woodford.  The  census  was 
taken  in  all  these  counties  in  1790,  and 
was  included  in  the  census  of  the  State 
of  Virginia,  the  schedules  of  which  (to- 
gether with  those  of  four  other  States) 
were  destroyed  by  the  British  troops 
when  they  captured  Washington  city 
in  August,  1814.  This  census  and  all 
others  taken  down  to  and  including  that 
of  1870  were  taken  under  the  direction 
and  supervision  of  the  United  States 
Marshals  of  the  several  states,  and  the 


original  schedules  were  deposited  among 
the  archives  of  the  Department  of  State 
in  Washington. 

Kentucky  was  admitted  to  the  Union 
in  1792,  and  a  census  of  her  population 
was  taken  in  1800,  the  returns  of  which, 
however,  were  also  destroyed  by  the 
British  in  1814.  Therefore,  the  earliest 
schedules  of  Kentucky  census  now  in 
existence  are  those  of  the  third  census, 
taken  in  1810,  when  the  state  had  fifty- 
three  counties. 

I  have  been  commissioned  to  make  a 
copy  of  the  names  of  the  "Heads  of 
Families"  in  Fayette  county  as  shown 
by  the  original  returns  of  the  census  of 
1810,  which  are  still  preserved  in  the 
Census  Office  in  Washington.  This 
census  for  the  whole  of  Kentucky  was 
taken  under  the  supervision  of  Joseph 
Crockett,  of  Lexington,  who  had  been  a 
Colonel  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  and 
was  then  United  States  Marshal  for 
Kentucky.  For  the  purposes  of  enumer- 
ation, Fayette  county  (which  then  had 
exactly  the  same  territory  it  now  has) 
was  divided  into  three  districts,  name- 
ly :  the  town  of  Lexington,  the  Northern 
District  and  the  Southern  District.  The 
two  country  districts  were  divided  by 
the  Frankfort  road  from  the  Franklin 
county  line  to  Lexington,  and  by  "the 
main  road  leading  from  Lexington  to 
Clark  court  house"  (by  which  Winches- 
ter is  meant)  to  the  Clark  county  line. 

Colonel  Crockett,  it  appears,  appoint- 
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ed  his  son,  Joseph  Crockett,  Jr.,  to 
enumerate  the  population  of  the  town 
of  Lexington,  and  also  that  of  the  South- 
ern District ;  and  David  Cassell  was  as- 
signed to  the  same  work  in  the  Northern 
District.  Young  Mr.  Crockett  wrote  a 
"hand"  that  is  beautiful  to  look  at,  but 
is  often  hard  to  read;  but  Mr.  Cassell's 
chirography  could  have  been  improved 
by  a  course  at  a  good  writing  school — 
nothing  could  have  damaged  it  very 
materially.  Both  these  gentlemen  were 
■"simplified  spellers."  In  copying  the 
lists  I  have  generally  followed  their 
spelling  of  names,  even  when  I  knew  it 
was  MTong.  A  few  names  I  could  not 
make  out  at  all,  and  therefore  I  put 
them  down  at  what  they  looked  like, 
with  an  interrogaition  mark  ( ? )  follow- 
ing the  names.  The  returns  for  Lex- 
ington were  made  in  alphabetical,  but 
not  lexicographical  order ;  those  for  the 
two  country  districts  were  not  in  alpha- 
betical order  but  I  have  arranged  them 
alphabetically.  I  noticed  several  in- 
stances in  which  identically  the  same 
persons  were  enumerated  in  the  North- 
ern District  by  Mr.  Cassell,  and  also 
in  the  Southern  District  by  Mr.  Crockett 
— and  I  recall  Preston  Breckinridge 
and  Roger  Quarles  as  two  of  these.  The 
returns  show  that  in  1810  the  town  of 
Lexington  contained  449  heads  of  famil- 
ies and  a  total  population  of  4,326 ;  the 
Southern  District  828  heads  of  families, 
and  a  total  population  of  8,039 ;  the 
Northern  District,  877  heads  of  families 
and  a  total  population  of  9,005;  total 
for  the  entare  county,  2,154  heads  of 
families,  and  21,370  population. 

An  examination  of  the  list  will  show 
the  names  of  many  distinguished  men — 
the  founders  of  Kentucky — among  them 


three  of  the  greatest  orators  that  Ameri- 
ca has  produced — Jesse  Bledsoe,  Henry 
Clay  and  Joseph  Hamilton  Daviess,  and 
the  last  named  lost  his  life  the  very  next 
year  (1811)  at  the  battle  of  Tippe- 
canoe ;  a  great  many  of  those  heads  of 
families  had  served  in  the  Revolution- 
ary war. 

There  was  no  Revolutionary  War  pen- 
sion law  in  existence  in  1810,  but  a  very 
restricted  pension  law  was  passed  by 
Congress  in  1818  ;  and  a  general  Revolu- 
tionary War  pension  law  was  passed  in 
1832.  In  the  subjoined  lists  I  have  in- 
dicated by  an  asterisk  (*)  with  the 
names  in  black  faced  type  more  than  40 
men  who  were  living  in  Fayette  county 
in  1810  who  afterwards  were  granted 
pensions  on  account  of  their  services  as 
soldiers  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  In 
addition  to  these,  the  following  named 
men  who  settled  in  Fayette  county  after 
1810  were  Revolutionary  War  pension- 
ers, namely :  Peter  B.  F.  Adams,  Thomas 
Andi'ews,  John  Barton,  Robert  Craig 
Obediali  Carter,  Andrew  Chris- 
tian, John  Cliristian,  William  Christian, 
David  Cowgill,  Adrain  Davenport,  Isaac 
Farrell,  James  Fletcher,  Jonathan 
Howell,  Feilding  Jester,  Radford  Mc- 
Cargo,  James  Davenport,  Christopher 
McGraw,  Richard  Mitchell,  Joseph  Mos- 
by,  John  Nelson,  Charles  Norwood,  John 
Peck,  Richard  Pindell,  Byrd  Prewitt, 
Christopher  Reilly,  George  Shindle- 
bowe,  William  Sharp,  William  Schooler, 
Andrew  Shannon,  Cornelius  Sullivan, 
Isaac  Webb,  Nathan  White  and  John 
Yount.  In  the  course  of  nature  a  great 
many  soldiers  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
who  lived  in  Fayette  eounty  in  1810 
had  passed  away  before  the  laws  were 
enacted  that  would  have  entitled  them 
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to  draw  pensions.  Even  of  those  wlio 
Eved  and  became  entitled  to  pensions, 
many  never  applied  for  one. 

Those  heads  of  families  in  Lexington 
in  1810  who  most  probably  served  in 
the  Revolutionary  War  but  never  drew 
pensions,  I  have  indicated  with  an  as- 
terisk ( * ) .  A  great  many  of  these  have 
been  positively  identified  as  Revolution- 
ary War  soldiers  by  the  records  of  the 
Adjutant  General's  Of&ce,  War  Depart- 
ment, Washington  D.  C,  or  by  the  State 
records  of  Virginia  at  Richmond.  It  is 
3.  fact  that  about  7  out  of  10  of  the  male 
heads  of  families  who  settled  in  Ken- 
tucky up  to  1820  were  from  Virginia. 
The  state  of  Virginia  has  published  two 
volumes  of  the  names  of  Virginians  who 
served  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and 
the  names  of  every  one  of  the  heads  of 
families  in  Lexington  in  1810  marked 
with  an  asterisk  in  the  subjoined  list 
have  been  found  by  me  in  one  or  the 
other  of  these  volumes  of  names  of  Vir- 
ginia Revolutionary  War  soldiers.  They 
amount  to  110  in  number  out  of  449 
heads  of  families  in  the  town,  many  of 
whom  were  women.  It  was  my  inten- 
tion to  extend  this  identification  to  the 
whole  of  Fayette  county,  but  the  work 
was  very  tedious  and  exacting,  and  I 
could  not  carry  out  my  intention.  How- 
ever, the  proportion  throughout  the 
county,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  about 
the  same  as  in  Lexington.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  in  some  cases  the  men  indicat- 
ed in  this  list  are  not  identical  with  the 
men  of  the  same  names  in  the  Virginia 
lists  of  Revolutionary  War  soldiers,  but 
it  is  almost  a  certainty  that  the  great 


majority  of  them  are.  The  lists  show 
that  of  the  2,154  heads  of  families  in 
Fayette  county,  about  51  per  cent  (1,- 
114)  were  slave  owners,  and  about  49 
per  cent  (1,040)  owned  no  slaves.  Of 
the  1,114  slave  owners,  about  half  own- 
ed only  one  or  two  or  three  slaves  each. 
The  class  of  what  may  be  termed  ' '  large 
slave  owners"  was  not  numerous. 
George  Boswell,  who  owned  95  slaves, 
was  the  largest  slave  owner  in  the 
county. 

There  were  208  free  persons  of  color 
in  the  county.  The  census  returns  show 
the  astounding  fact  that  three  of  these 
free  persons  of  color  were  slave-owners ; 
namely,  in  Lexington  "Genny,  free  wo- 
man, owned  one  slave ;  and  ' '  Henry  Rit- 
ter,  free  woman"  (sic)  owned  three.  In 
the  Southern  Distr;ict  of  the  county 
"Soliman,  free  man,  owned  three 
slaves. "  In  a  number  of  cases  on  these 
lists  free  persons  of  color  are  enumerat- 
ed but  not  named;  and  it  is  presumed 
that  they  were  not  heads  of  families  but 
were  living  with  the  white  people  by 
whom  they  were  employed,  under  whose 
names  they  were  enumerated  in  the  re- 
turns. 

The  list  of  names  of  heads  of  families 
in  Fayette  county  in  1810  as  copied  by 
me  from  the  original  schedules  in  the 
Census  Office  follows  immediately  be- 
low. It  is  interesting  to  note  how  many 
of  the  old  families  of  110  years  ago  still 
survive  in  the  county;  and  the  curious 
reader  can  hardly  fail  to  observe  the 
scarcity  of  "middle"  Christian  names 
in  1810,  which  serves  to  show  that  the 
custom  of  giving  children  more  than  one 
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Christian    name    has    almost    entirely- 
grown  np  within  the  past  100  years. 


TOWN  OF  LEXINiGTON. 

S^       £ 

"a         > 
Heads  of  Families.  d  g         jj 

Z^        m 

Alte  Enmanuel  2 

♦Alien,  Benjamin  6  2 

♦Adams,  George  11  2 

♦Asliton,  Richard  10  2 

Adams,  Benjamin  

AUin,  Richardson  13  5 

Arthur,   Dolly  6  2 

♦Allen,  Elisha  7  3 

♦Adams,  George  3 

♦Alexander,  William  2 

Atkinson,  Benjamin 11        18 

^  Alsop,  Spencer  3 

y  Anderson,  John  7  1 

Adams,   Ann   3 

♦Anderson,  George  7        12 

♦Allen,    David    6  2 

Aggy   (free  negro)   

Ayres,   Samuel  _ 13  6 

Adams,  George  3  4 

Blyth,    James  14  4 

Blanchart,  H.  J.  B.  Asa  ....      9  2 

Banks,    Cuthbert    27        11 

Boler,   Nutty  2  4 

Bliss,  Anthony  3  1 

Burns,  Caleb  2 

♦Bridges,  John  4 

Breedwell,  Fielding  J 13  2 

Boardman,  James   4 

Buzzard,   Solemon  9 

♦Bell,  John  3 

Bradford,  Daniel  13  6 

Bell,  Lawrence  3 

♦Beyer,  John   G 10 

♦Bryant,  John  9 

Bain,  Patterson  13  8 

♦Bradford,  John  9 

Boshart,  Jacob  8 

Brownlee,  George  8  1 

♦Beck,  John  6  1 

Bills.   Samuel   3  1 

Boggs,  John  8  7 

Barton,  Cessia  (?)   5  1 

Brand,   John   5        71 


(B  en 

£  o 

fa  o 

O 


Heads  of  Families. 

Batey,  Robert  

Beleart,  David  

Bobb,  John   

Bodley,   Thomas    

Barbey,  (Barbee),  Joseph  .. 

Brown,  Caleb   

Betty  (free  woman)  

Barker,  Ann   

Bean,  Abner   

Blunt,  Bartholomew  

Bodley,  John  

Bobbs,  William    

Bobbs,   William   

Boswell,  Joseph  

Bradley,   Emilia  

♦Burrell,  Nathaniel  

Breeks,  Betty  (free  woman) 

Blackenburg,  Jacob  

Barkerlow,   William   

Biggs,  Andrew^  

Baker,  Elener  

Barr,  R.  and  Thomas  

Bosworth,  Benajah  

♦Campbell,  John  

Colclasier,  Jacob  

ChamTDcrs,  Joseph  

*Cox,    John    

Coviiner,  James  

Challen,  William  

Chamberlain,  John  

♦Caldwell,  John  

Chepley,  Robert  

♦Cassil,  Jacob  

Colbert,  Samuel  

Grouse,  Peter  

Conover,  James  

Crawford,  Hugh  

♦Clark,  William  

Coons,   George    

Coyle,    Cornelius    

Clark,  Phineas  

Cobbs,  Davis  

♦Cross,  John   

Cumipstock,  Lenden  

♦Cunningham,  Robert  

Caleway,  Jesse  

Cape,  Elizabeth 

China  (free  woman)  


7 
7 
10 
9 
4 
4 


3 
'6 
3 
6 
6 
2 
3 
2 
'3 

2 
7 
3 
4 

14 
4 
7 
4 

14 
1 

11 
2 
5 
3 
7 
6 
4 
7 
5 
7 
8 

11 
9 
5 
9 

11 
5 
6 
4 


1 
1 
62 
4 
1 


1 

11 

1 


5 

10 


So 
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•Coleman,  James  _ 5  6 

Colehouse   (Kohlhass), 

Henry   _ 3 

Cooper,  Nancy  .*_ 3 

•Campbell,  Robert  .» 6  4 

•Cooley,   James   5  1 

Chepley,  Stephen  4  4 

Caswell,   James   5  1 

•Campbell,  Archibald  .*r. 8  3 

Cloud,  Caleb  W 4  2 

Carson,  Ann   4 

Dyllon,  John  D 5  1 

•Davis,  John  .....t— 2 

Duval,    Zachariah   3  1 

•Davis,  Thomas  ..: 5 

Downing,  Richard  - 3 

Dick   (free  man)   

Drake,  Abraham   1  4 

•Dunn,  James  7  9 

Daveiss,  Joseph  Hamilton..  4  7 

Elder,   Matthew  9 

Eades,  James  11  9 

Elder,  Thomas  9 

•Edwards,  "William  !■.. 3  2 

•Elder,  John  12  1 

Eads,    John    .1 9  1 

Epperson,  Ann  5  1 

•Emmons,  William   7  1 

Ehting,   Christopher  5  1 

Essex,    "William  9  3 

Ford,  Jacob  9  2 

Futhey,  Benjamin  7 

•Fisher,  John  2  1 

Fishel,  John  M 10  4 

•Fowler,  John  2  7 

•Fletcher,  Robert  2  7 

•Fleming,  James  10  3 

Fishback,  James   3  8 

•Frazier,  Alexander   4  6 

Frazier,  Robert  2  2 

Farrow,  Ebenezer  3 

Fisher,  Madox 10  24 

Farrow,   Asa  _ 10  4 

PMsher,  John  12  30 

Frank  (free  man)  

Fisher  &  Sutton _  ....  59 

Grubbs,  Daniel  8 

Grooms,  Elijah  H 6 


u  O 


Heads  of  Families.  o  ^ 

*Grooms,  John  6 

Gist,  "William  (free  man) 

Gotherman,  James   4 

Gordan,  Elisha  8 

Genney  (free  woman)  

Grinstead,  Leonard  6 

Gardner,  Neigent  3 

Gough,   Michael  6 

Grooms,  Robert  4 

Gatewood,  Robert  A & 

Goodwin,  James  C € 

Gillispie,  James  3 

Green,  Rebecka  .;. 3 

Grinsted,  Robert 13 

Gray,  Sarah  3 

Grady,  Rachel  2 

•Gardner,  John  6 

Grooms,  Nancy  2 

Garrett,  Thomas  J '^ 

Helm,  Benjamin  2  ' 

Harris,  Mordecai  1 

Hedington,   Abel   2 

•Hill,  Thomas  7 

•Harris,  George  .". 4 

Hostetter,  Joseph  7 

Hull,  Jacob   5 

•Hull,  John  6 

Hagger,  John  6 

Horsey    Charles  1 

Holstead,   Daniel   9 

Holmes,  Robert  12 

Hart,  Susana  8 

Hargey,  Catherine  2 

Harris,  Nancy  1 4 

Happy,  John  7 

Hart,  Nathaniel  G.  S 4 

Hawkins,  "Warren  6 

Hawkins,  Anthony 

free  man)    

Hudson,  Joseph  11 

•Henry,    William  7 

•Hatton,  Thomas  7 

Harrington,  Edward  B...: 5 

•Henry,    William  7 

•Hatton,    Thomas    7 

Hanigan,  Edward  B 5 

•Hawkins,  Joseph  8 

Irvin,  Jane  7 


7 
1 
6 

1 
2 

7 
27 

1 
9 


13 


fc,  o 
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Irvin,  Lawrence  

*Jolinson,  John  

Hudson,  Joseph  

Hudson,  Joseph  

Halet,  W.  M.  &  S 

Haw,  Edward  

Hornaker,  J 

♦Hubbard,  John  

»*Hamilton,  James   

Humphreys,  Charles  

Huston,   William   

Hart,  Elinor  

Hickey,    Simon   

"•Haley,  Susana  

Hunt,  Jenny  (free  woman) 

Higgins    Richard  

January,  Thomas  

January,  James  B  

<* Jones,  John  

Jones,  John  

Judy  (free  woman)  

♦Jordan,  John,  Jr 

J  Jackson,  Lewis   (free  man) 

Krdckle,  Francis  

■<  Kelley,    Elizabeth   

Kelley,  Henry  

Keisner,  John  

'^   *LowTey,  James  4 

Logan,  Archibald  2 

Lewis,  Jacob   (free  man) 

Logan,   David   6 

Leavy,   William    11 

*Learnard,  Henry  6 

Lucy  (free  woman)   

'  Long,   Samuel  18 

Lotsprick,  William  2 

>.  *Lucas,  Zachariah  7 

Lemon,  Janies   4 

Lavet,  Augustus  2 

Lucas,  Latitia  2 

Lockwood,  John  6 

■  Lowrey,  James  10 

Lion  (free  man)  

Layton,  Daniel  3 

♦IVIcCalla,  Andrew  11 

♦Morrison,  James   8 

McCoy,  Neal  6 

V  *Murry,  James  9 
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9 

2 
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3 

9 

55 
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9 
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1 

1 

7 
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1 

8 



3 
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12 
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2 
10 


3 

7 
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Heads  of  Pstmilies.  „  S 
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♦McConata,  William  14 

Mcintosh  (?),  Daniel  5 

vMay,  Mary  5 

Mulholm,  Daniel  4 

Marsh,   Richard   5 

McDonald,   Mary   5 

McNarey,   Nancy  2 

Maglone,  Hugh  10 

McGreggan,  Ann  1 

McBean,    William    4 

Manley,  Joseph  D 5 

Morrison,  Nathaniel  11 

♦McDonald,  Henry  7 

Marsh,   Richard   5 

Mesmer,  Peter  6 

McCullough,   Lawson   11 

i"  Murphy,   Ann    S 

*IV1cVey    (?),   Daniel   2 

McCoun,  James  13 

Mentelle,  Waldemard  1 

McMurray,  Thomas  2 

McChrisney,  Samuel  7 

♦Morton,  William  11 

■  *Mitchell,  Hiram  4 

Malery,   Henry   , 5 

MoGowan,  Mary  3 

Marks,   Richard   10 

Martin,  John  L 7 

McCormac,  Robert  8 

McQuity,  Marian  5 

Megowan,  Stewart  W 5 

Megowjan,   David   8 

McNutt,   Robert   7 

Maxwell,   John   5 

*Neale,    John    7 

Neave    Jeremiah  8 

Noel,   Loftus   13 

Nekerves   (?),  Tbomas 3 

Norton,  George  8 

Nancy  (free  woman)   

♦Nash,  William  N 7 

Newell,   John   0 

Noble,  Elijah  10 

Oliver,  Elijah  6 

Overstreet,  James  H 9 

Orange  (free  man)   

♦Pindell,  Thomas  1 

Purkins,   Garrett   1 


o 


11 

1 
2 

2 


1 

10 

3 


11 
1 

11 
1 
1 
3 
4 

2 

2 

1 

12 

1 

2 

7 

16 

20 
20 
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*Palmater,  William  4 

Postlewait,   Joseph   11 

Parker,  Elizabeth  R. '' 8 

Plain,   Godfrey   3 

Pew,  Jonathan  „ 5 

Prentiss,  Nathaniel  8 

Pigg,  Lewis  3 

Pulliam,  Joseph  6 

Parks,  Hannah  .'. 4 

Paul,   Peter  4 

Pickett,   George   10 

Porter,  Isah  — : 5 

Purvine,    Henry   3 

Parrish,  Benjamin  14 

♦Price,  John  .: 3 

*Price,  Moses  _ 10 

Price,  Andrew  F 4 

Parker,  Alexander  tl 4 

Postlethwait,   John   21 

*Price,  Samuel  .: 13 

Quile,  Henry  (free  man)  

*Rogers,  Matthew  — 7 

Ruth,  William  9 

Reed,  Stephen  H 11 

Rees,  Elizabeth  ':.. 7 

Riglesworth,  John  7 

♦Rutherford,  Joseph  3 

•Richardson,    John  ' 6 

Ritter,  Henry   (sic) 

(free  woman)   

*Rose,  James  13 

*Rucker,  Joshua 4 

*Ro33,  William  5 

♦Russell,    Robert  T. 9 

♦Robert,  James  .' 3 

Ruthey   (free  woman)   

Rachel    (free  woman)    

♦Reed,   Henry  5 

Reed,   Samuel   12 

Ranking,   Samuel  5 

Rankins,  Adam  7 

♦Reed,  William  6 

Roberts,  Peter  J. ' 9 

Reed,  Benjamin  2 

♦Reynolds,   James  < 4 

Ridgeley,  Frederick  10 

Russell,  Mary  0 8 

♦Rhodes,  George  1 6 


GJ  ®  0)  .S  ^^  <u 

>  aj  *-•  G  > 

oi         ^2.  Heads  of  Families.  q  c  os 

1        ....  Shaw,  John  R 11  2 

Staley,   Kate  „ 7  2 

6  ....  ♦Smith,  Francis  >:. 4 

Smedley,  Christopher  9 

1        .„.  Shaw,  Hiram  20  3 

1  ....  Shivel,  Frederich  i9 

2  ....  Shrioc,  Matthew  9  1 

„..  *  Stark,  John   5 

3        Sanders,    Lewis    i 10        10 

2  ....  Steele,  Samuel  4  7 

Stout,  John  W.  ..: 13  1 

1        ....  Stout,  Margaret  4 

3  ....  ♦Sullivan,   George    5  3 

3  ....  ♦Shields,   John   3  1 

♦Stanley,  William  2 

Stephens,  Bela  4 

4  ....  Sample,   Gilbert  .; 1  2 

5  —  Spooner,    Geary   7 

16         ....  Solemon  (free  man)  3 

7  ....  Stilfield,  John  8  1 

1  Sourbright,  George  6 

1        ....  ♦Stephens,  John  .V: 6  4 

♦Satterwhite  William  22        24 

1  ....  *Stewart,  Alexander  ..'. 6  2 

2  ....  Stout,   David    ..■ 17  4 

2  ....  Sprinkle,   John  14        14 

Shaw,   Thomas   .'. 2 

1  ....  Scott,  Bob  (free  man) 

♦Smith,  William  6  3 

3  1  ♦Sullivan,  Thomas  4  1 

2  ....  Steadman,  Thomas  7  2 

1  ....  *Stewart,  William  ..: 9 

2  ....  Stout,  Benjamin 15  7 

Shears,  Joseph  6 

2         ....  Smith,  Lewis  H.  '.. S  3 

7  *Stewart,    William 9 

1  *Smith,  Bnock  5 

Sutton,  David  6  5 

5  ....  Tibbart,   Thomas  9  4 

2  ....  Turngate,  Nancy  3 

6  ....  True,   Larken   3 

Trabure,  Elizabeth.  5        ~-< 

5        ....  Tennyhill,    Josiah    7  3 

4  ....  ♦Taylor,  Philip  .'. 7 

3  ....  Tilton,  Peter  2  2 

27        ....  Thompson   (free  woman) 

5        Trotter,  George,  Sr IS  3 

Trotter,  George  .....'. 6  7 


f^ 
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Tilford,  George  4  3 

Trotter,  Samuel  8  8 

Tandy,  Gabriel  5  4 

Toney,  John  (free  man) 

Terress,    Henry   5  5 

♦Todd,   William   7  4 

Usher,   Luke   3  3 

Underwood,  Sam  (free  man)  

Vaughn,  Abram  2 

Vigus  Jabez  11  3 

Vilet   (free  woman)   

Vincent,  James  (6 

Vincent,  Mary  _ 3 

Vanpelt,    Samuel   9 

♦White,   Joseph   6 

♦Woodruff,  David  4 

♦Wood,   Joseph    6 

Waters,   Judy   J. 3 

Weigert,   Philip  A 8 

Waters,  Izzrael  (free  man)  

♦Wiler,  Mather  5  2 

Welch,  Thomas  :. 8  1 

Wear,  George  7  l 

♦White,  Daniel 7  2 

Weir,  James   2  24 

Woodruff,  Aaron  10  1 

Wilkins,   Charles   8  25 

West,  Edward  10  2 

♦Wallace  Thomas   5  7 

♦Wallace,  William  5  1 

Williamson,  David  10  24 

Williams,  Caleb  4  i 

Williams,   Cornelius  5 

Waters,  Barbara  6 

•Wilson,   James   8  1 

*Wilson,    Robert    15  2 

Wingate,   Joseph  6 

Woods,  Margaret  .'. 4 

Warfield,  Elisha  8  5 

Worsley,  William  14  5 

♦Warfield,  Walter  7  8 

♦Wyatt,  John   4  8 

♦Walker,  Edmund  '. 4  1 

Whitney,   Thomas  6  2 

♦Wilson,  Joshua  6  4 

Welch,  Ann  12  2 

Wrigley,  Miles  6 

Young,  Leven 15  2 


u  o 
O 


Heads  of  Families.  »  S 
^& 

Yeiser,  Inglehart  3 

Young,  Mary  2 

SOUTHERN  DISTRICT. 

Alexander,   Mary  2 

Alexander,  Robert  

Alexander,   James  2 

Abemathy,  Blaxton  10 

Alnut,  William  8 

♦Armstrong,   Ambrose   7 

Adams,  Thomas  7 

Alexander,  Elizabeth 6 

Allin,  Richard  .\ 6 

Ashurst,  Robert  7 

Aldridge,   Nathaniel   10 

Avery,  Papton  3 

Auberry,  Henry  12 

Augden,  William  8 

Allin  Joseph  10 

Ashley,  Nathaniel  7 

Armstrong,  Robert  : 1 

Alexander,   Aaron   3 

Allin,  Benjamin  6 

♦Adams,  William  .:. 6 

Allin,  John  3 

Allen,  Charles  5 

Atchison,    Hamilton   13 

Anderson,   Robert  '• 3 

Allen,    Francis   1 

Atchison,  William  3 

Atchison,    John    7 

Atchison,  Alexander  3 

Arnett,  James  10 

Armstrong,   Thomas  '. 4 

Alves,  John  8 

Andrews,  George  10 

Alexander,    William    8 

Aldridge,   Thomas  7 

Berryman,    Samuel   8 

Baxter,  Thomas  2 

Baxter,   Rebecka   2 

Benning,  James  9 

Brink,  Philip  13 

Bailey,  John   4 

Brink,  Hybert  3 

Barnes,   Moses  ■.. 10 

Barnes,  Brinsley,  Sr 4 

Barnes,  Brinsley,  Jr 6 


o 


25 
10 


13 
21 


2 

8 

4 

2 

3 

31 

13 
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Blair,  MoUy  ...T 2 

Bell,   James  10 

Bullock,  Waller  7 

Bullock,  James  4 

Blew,  John ™ 6 

Beasley,  William  10 

Blewford,  William 

(free  negro)   .... 

Baxter,  James  _ 5 

Barrett,  Elijah  5 

Bennett,  Thomas  5 

Baker,    David    .t 9 

Bower,   Ambrose   10 

Baxter,    Samuel    —  7 

Barnes,  Aaron  v 7 

Ball,   William    .: 2 

BaTia(?),   Henry   6 

Bennett,    Robert    14 

Bullock,   Nathaniel   11 

Blythe,  William  2 

Bledsoe,  John  .' 6 

Beach,    John   t:. 2 

Butler,  Thompson  3 

Bryant,  David  4 

Boler,  Joel  5 

Ballard,  Hiram  .'. 2 

Bourier,  John  6 

Berry,   Benjamin  T. 8 

Bell,    Francis    ..'■. 2 

Bell,  James   6 

Boston,  John  5 

♦Ball,  James  -.. G 

Bibb,   Ann    5 

Bentley,  James  8 

♦Barker,  William   4 

Bradbourn,   Joseph   2 

Bledsoe,  Richard  .'. 5 

Bullock,    Edmond    4 

Boggs,  Robert  _ 8 

Bradley,  Dennis  7 

Beal,  Samuel  5 

Braden,  Bartleson  6 

Bradley,  Terra(?)   _ .5 

Brittingham,   James  10 

Bovines,  Richard  9 

Boler,  William  6 

Bord,  John  6 

Boler,  John  7 
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Black,  Alexander  4 

Beach,  Baley  9 

Barker,  George  „..  3 

Bledsoe,  Jesse  .':. 7 

Barnes,  Nancy  ..: 6 

Broaden,   Edward   7 

Brackinridge,  Preston  9 

Bradley,  William  4 

*Boone,  Samuel   i2 

Doone,  Squire  11 

Barker,  Joseph  4 

Barr,  Thomas  ..I „ S 

Bradley,  Leuka  .:-:. 11 

Boswell,  Thomas  3 

Boone,  George  G 4 

Barker,  Thomas  4 

Barlett   (free  negro)   

Berry,   John   .:. 3 

Brewer,   Arthur   1 

Blackbourn,   Edward   4 

Biles,  James  _ 2 

♦Bowman,   Abraham   6 

Burress,  Arnett  .: 2 

Beard,    Joseph   h 8 

Beard,  William  2 

Burke,   William   10 

Berry,  William  .V. H 

Bryant,   Daniel  15 

Beasley,  John  6 

Berry,  George  5 

Boston,  George  3 

Bryant,    Thomas    9 

Brown,  Joshua  8 

♦Blair,  Samuel   ll 

Bishop,  Robert  ': 6 

Back,    Hannon    5 

Barr,  Agnes 5 

Boone,   William   7 

Carr,  Gilbert  i. 4 

Cravens,   Thomas   8 

Cave,  William  6 

Crawford,  Rebeoka  K. 6 

Cugle,  John  3 

Oarlile,   Nancy  1 

Cave,    Thomas   9 

Clifford,    Nancy   9 

Clagete,   Guphon(?)    6 

Chrisman,  Abraham  8 
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Chandler,  James  8 

♦Clark,  Thomas  1 - 6 

Caughill,  John  8 

Cotton,    Henry   10 

Cotton,  William  4 

Cleveland,   Ele   5 

Curry,  David 6 

Curry,  William  5 

Cockrill,   Elizabeth   6 

Cockrill,  John,  Sr.  10 

Coleman,   Archibald   7 

Carter,   John  3 

Christian,   William    11 

Cockrill,    Susana   6 

Cotton,  John  2 

Cartmell,  Elijah  9 

Craig,  Joseph   6 

Craig,  James  7 

Conley,  John  .- 6 

Clark,  Portios  4 

Campbell,  Arthur  8 

Caldwell,  George  8 

Capel,  George  13 

Cavendar,  Fielding  3 

Capel,    David    8 

Coleman,  Thomas  11 

Carey,  Xiudwell  3 

Charles,  Patrick 8 

Cockrill,   John    4 

Cowden,  Anthony   6 

Collins,  Robert  : 3 

Comfort,   Daniel  4 

Curtley,    Francis    6 

Coons,   Martha  .'. 4 

Church,    Thomas   5 

Cockrill,  Joseph  9 

Crumbaugh,    John   6 

Cubey,  John  12 

Craig,  Margaret  .: 2 

Crawley,   Samuel  7 

Craul,   Jacob   9 

Carson,   James   11 

Craine,  Aaron  5 

Cloud,   Daniel   5 

Clark,    George 8 

Cartile,  John  4 

Clark,   Catherine   8 

Clay,   Henry   9 
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Covington,  Thomas  10 

Collins,   James   .....'. 8 

*Cullen,    Charles    11 

Cesar   (free  man)   

Cloey  (free  womam)  

Campbell,  Charles  ..tr. 8          8 

Clay,  Abraham  12          5 

Downing,    James   ^'. 8 

Davis,  Hannah   .: 8 

Dunlap,   William  ■..' 8          2 

Davidson,    David    2 

Dawson,  William  ».. 6 

Downton,  Richard  4          3 

Dudley,  Robert  8          8 

Dedman,  Richmond  11          8 

Dunham,   Samuel  9 

Dulin,   Thaddeus    4        14 

Dodd,    John    2 

Dick   (free  man)   

Dye,    John    .r. 5 

Dayley,   James   8 

Dennis,  Robert  IS          3 

Dowden,    William    3 

Davis,   Jarard   -'- 8 

Dumass,    Lewis    8          2 

Dunlap,   George   3          1 

Downing,  Francis  .;. 2 

Dunn,  William   3 

Dennison,   William    1 

Daniel,  John  7          8 

♦Davenport,  William  12         21 

Duvor,    David    7 

Dunlap,    William    8          2 

Eves,  William  8          2 

Evin,    Adam    4 

Eastham,  Richard  2 

Evans,  Belden  P.  ' 6          2 

Eddleman,  Peter  9 

Edge,    Benjamin    7          '2 

Edwards,  John  ". 7          9 

Etherington,  Micajah  3          2 

Eaves,   William    7 

Ewing,    Elinor  ' 3          7 

Elmore,    James  ' 11          7 

Evens,    Thomas    9 

Earley,  James  9 

Epperson,   Thomas  '" 9 

♦Epperson,    Francis    3           7 
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♦Emerson,    Reuben   4 

Evines,  Alexander  _ 7 

Eastliam,  Joanney  4 

♦Falconer,  Joseph  11 

Frazer,  George  7 

Frazer,  Josepli  6 

Ferguson,    Nathaniel    9 

Frank,  John  3 

Frary,  John  6 

Ferguson,    Thomas    3 

Ferguson,  Priscilla  7 

Fry,  Easter  *.: 7 

Fryer,  Robert  6 

Flomoy,    Matthew    7 

Flumoy,  Lawrence  10 

Grimes,  Benjamin  * 10 

Gohiggins,   Anthony   7 

Genkins,  Richard  9 

Grimes,   William  ': 4 

Garnett,  Lewis  _ 3 

Gillispie,  William  10 

Genkins,   James   10 

Gest,   Sarah  5 

Gatewood,   Peter   5 

Gatewood,    Henry 8 

Graves,  William  B 7 

Grigory,   Peter   12 

Green,    John  ■.t„ 9 

Green,   William    5 

Gordon,  James  5 

Gaines,   Daniel   5 

Gaines,  Katy  4 

Gray,    Richard    ! 6 

Grubbs,  Humphrey  „ 8 

Gilliam,   John   8 

Gillam,  Polly  4 

Gatewood,  John  8 

Gist,    Nathaniel    1 

Garrot,   Thomas  3 

Graves,  James  ....' 6 

Goodwin,    James    6 

Green,  Edward  .^.'. 7 

Greenwood,   Shelton  3 

Grubbs,   William    3 

Gist,   William   10 

Grady,   William   :'. 10 

Grady,  Benjamin  10 

Garnett,   Leonard    9 
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Gipson,  William  

Gray,   John   ..;.. 

Glover,  John  

Gill,  Benjamin  

Gray,   George   

Gentry,  Pleasant  

Gist,   John   

Grimes,  Charles  

Genkens,   Hamelton   

Grimes,  James  

Grimes,   iVIalinda   

Graves,   Josiah  .*^.. 

Haley,   John , 

Hill,   James , 

Hill,   Joseph   

Hoofman,  Benjamin  

Hudson,  Rubin  

Hendley,   John   _ , 

Hickman,   Pheby  

Henry,   John 

Harrison,   Thomas   E.  '... 

Hassell,    Anthony    

Hudson,    John    

Humphreys,   J.  ?!'. 

Hudson,  William  

Hudson,    James    

Horseman,  William  

Hays,   William "' 

Hickman,  Lewiis  

Hamilton,    Robert   

Hendly,  John   

Hughston,  John  

Hinson,    Robert   9 

Hughes,    Peter    9 

Hall,  Michael  R.   .; 7 

Harris,  Randolph  .: 6 

Hess,  Henry  7 

Hicks,   Moses 4 

Higbee,    Obediah   11 

Hoskins,  James  12 

Hugh   (free  negro)   

Hughston,   Robert  9 

Hoglin,    Okey   6 

Hall,  George  .'. 3 

HoIIyman,  Mary  4 

Henry,   John 9 

Henry,  Mary  3 

Hendrick,   Robert  '"..'. 4 
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Higbee,  John  6        14 

*Hunt,   William    10          6 

Hockersmith,  Eave  2 

Hall,    Alexander 11 

Hall,   John  8          3 

Hall,  John  11 

Harrison,  Edward  P. 4          3 

Happy,  Elijah  4          3 

Hart,  John  7         13 

Headley,  James   17 

Hughes,  Nathaniel  :... 4 

Hay,   John 12 

Hughes,  William   .- 5 

Hendes,  Samuel  12          4 

Holeman,   Reuben   3          1 

Houseworth,    Henry   6          1 

Hunt,    George   5         11 

Hass,  John  6 

Hunter,   George   8          1 

Hunter,    Richard    5          1 

Hunter,   Rachel   6          1 

Happy,  James  2 

Harrison,  Jane  .'. 12          1 

Harrard,  James  2 

Irvine,  John  8          7 

Irvine,   John   8 

Irvine,   John   8 

Izard,    Nicholas   7 

Jones,  David  .'. 3 

Jones,  Roger  3 

Johnson,   John   10        18 

James    (free  negro)   

Jenny   (free  woman)   

Jones,   Randolph   8 

Jones,  Jane  7 

Jenkins,    Murwood    8 

Joe  (free  man)  

Johnson,  Benone  6 

Johnson,  Benjamin  3          1 

Johnson,  James  W 6          3 

Johnson,  Mary  5          1 

Johnson,  Isaac  11 

Johnson,  Mary  5          1 

Johnson,  Simpson  _  3 

Johnson,   William   5 

Jones,  John  C 2          3 

Judd,   Sally   4 

Jones,   Catherine  18 
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Heads  of  Families.  o  S         ni 

Jones,    John    3          1 

Jack  (free  negro)  

Jack   (free   negro)    

Kennedy,  William  ±. 4          1 

Kidd,  Philip 6          8 

Kent,  William  6 

Kenneday,    Miller    .■; 2          1 

Keen,    Francis    4          3 

Keen,   Oliver  7        13 

Keen,    Sanford    7         13 

Kerrick,   Edward   „ 6        35 

Kay,    Robert   _ 5          7 

Kiging,   Patrick   4 

Kerrick,   Hugh   4 

Kidd,  Dave  (free  man)  ."'....  4 

Lindsey,  Allen  Q 10 

Linsey,  Nathaniel   9 

Love,  Charles  l 1 

Long,   Adam    ....: 3 

Lucy   (free  woman)    

Lingenfelter,    George   4          1 

Lingenfelter,  John  9 

Lingenfelter,  Valentine  10 

Lancaster,    Robert    7          1 

Lamb,   Jesse   12          3 

Lamb,  Jonathan  11          9 

Lay,  Benjamin  5          1 

Logan,   John  .; 9 

Lay,    Stephen   12         14 

Litrel,  Richard  7 

Linkhorn,   Thomas   5          3 

Lewis,  William  .i. 2 

Lay,  Francis  W 2          7 

Lylla  (free  woman)  

Lyons,   Jonathan  7 

Lewis,   Mary  4 

Lewis,  Jessee  8          3 

*Lafoon,   James   12 

Lail,  Peter  8 

Ledford,  Joseph  3          1 

Legrand,   Joseph  3          9 

Leonard,  Whitehead  6 

Luckett,   Samuel   9 

Lowrey,  John  .*. 4 

McCall,  James  P Q 

McCall,   William   10 

McGomery,  Roberson  5          7 

McCrosgey,  James  6 
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McDonald,   Henry   _  9 

Mcllvaine,  Archibald  _ 13          6 

McNary,  Hugh  _ 10          1 

McNeal,   Archibald   8 

♦McDowell,   James    6           8 

McGee,  John  10          1 

McCullough,   Archibald   3 

McKinney,  Robert  .". 3 

McCalUs,  Andrew  6 

McAfee,  Robert  _ 16 

McDonald,  John,  Jr 6 

McDonald,  John,  Sr 6 

McAfee,    John    7 

McFeeters,  James  8          6 

UcMickens,    Robert    7 

McConnald,   James   4          1 

McMurday,    Francis    8          2 

McKinney,  Benjamin  3 

McKinney,    "William   8 

McKee,  Archibald  4          1 

McVay,    John    2 

McGcwan,    Charles   2          7 

McClary,  James  5         14 

McClelland,  WiUiam  6          5 

McDonald,  John  8          6 

McCord,  John  .._ 7          2 

McDonald,  James  6 

McDonald,  John,  Jr 4        11 

McNair,   Jane   8          5 

McCIanahan,   Elijah   9          3 

McCullock,   John   9 

McNair,  Alexander  6 

McNairy,  William  6          3 

McFeaters,    Charles    6          7 

Marsham,   Abraham  4 

Moore,  Henry  ..' 9          9 

Muir,  John  ..T. „ 9          4 

Moon,  Mordecai  f.. 12 

*Miies,   William    2           2 

Marshall,  Robert  S.. 12        12 

Muir,   George   ...r. 3 

Mahoney,  Diner  ._ 10 

Mayers,   Robert   f! 8          6 

Manuel,  William 3 

Mason,  Micajah  ..' 3          4 

Mason,  Peter  1          7 

Maffett,   George   „  9          4 

Maccoun,  Ann  7          3 
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Maccoun,  James  T 

Mahon,  Alexander  

Melton,   Elijah   

Milton,  John  

Moore,  Samuel  10 

Moore,  Butler 4 

Murray,  William  '..' 8 

Mulden,    Hugh   8          3 

Meredith,  Pick  (free  man)     

Martin,    Samuel   .r. 4 

March,  Laurance  5 

Moore,  James  ...'.. 5 

Moore,  Nathaniel  6 

Moore,  John   (long)   5 

Moore,  John    (short)    16 

Morfet,  Susana  _ 8 

Morgan,  Sarah  ..! 8 

Morrison,  John  .v. 7          8 

Martin,  David  10 

Martin,  "Valentine   2 

Miller,   Thomas  i. 8          1 

Moore,   John 6          1 

Monroe,  William  .T. 6          4 

Murphy,  John  10 

Morton,   John   8         11 

Moore,   Joseph   6          3 

Miles,  John  2 

Metcalfe,    Elisha   6          1 

Neal,  John  ;. 2 

jSfichols,   Frederick   8        10 

Noe,    Susana   5          5 

Noe,  James  6          2 

Nelson,  James  7          7 

Nelson,  David  4          1 

Neal,   Nancy 5          2 

Nettles,  Thomas  4          9 

Need,  Jacob  3          3 

Napper,   John  4          2 

Noland,  Matthew  3 

Neal,   William  ". 3 

Naylor,    George    12          2 

O'Neal,    Robert  - 4          9 

Overton,   Waller   10        33 

Parrish,  Patsey  4          1 

Price,    Willis    ,.^ 5          7 

Patterson,  William  3          1 

♦Parker,   John    6        14 

Parker,   Hutchinson  9 
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Pierson,  Israel  5 

Polly  (free  woman)  

Petty,  John  7 

Pain,  Henry,   Sr.  ".; 4 

Pain,  Henry,  C,  Jr 3 

Pain,  Elen  9 

Price,  William  B.  :. 8 

Pear&on,  Jonathan  5 

Pearson,  Allen  4 

Parrish,  L/ewis  3 

Pollock,  William   3 

Pemberton,   Elizabeth 4 

Price,  Evans  10 

Pilcher,  Nancy  4 

Pilcher,  Zachariah  3 

Price,   Curd   .; 7 

Price,   Richard   2 

Priscilla    (free    woman)    

Pickett,    George   9 

Pittsman,   James   7 

Pheby  (free  woman)   

Poindexter,  John  : 11 

Prater,  Aaron  4 

Prater,    Branch    3 

Prater,  Thomas   4 

Peast,  James  4 

Parks,  Peter  6 

Purkins,  Richard  7 

Purkins,  Jesse  4 

Purkins,   James   2 

Petit,  John  6 

Pemberton,  Stephen  .'. 10 

Patterson,  John  7 

Patterson,  Samuel  11 

Patton,   Charles   8 

Patterson,  Joseph  11 

Parker,  North  4 

Porter,    Samuel  '..'. 11 

Pogue,  Elijah   9 

Pogue,  Henry  8 

Pogue,  John  D 6 

Puket,    John    8 

Quarles,  Roger  5 

Ruth,   Samuel   6 

Riden,  Thomas  3 

*Robertson,  iBenjamin  ! 5 

Rice,   Caleb   ....; 3 

Robertson,   William   ..'. 5 
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Ragin,    Spencer   1 

Richardson,  Richard  (free)     

Ripong,  Daniel  8 

Rogers,   Jeremiah   6        13 

Roberson,  Moses 9 

Rumsey,    Thomas    10 

Ryman,  Rachel  7          3 

Ryman,   Joseph    8 

Robb,  Joseph    9          1 

Richey,   Samuel   3 

Rucker,   John   6          1 

Royal,  Thomas  7          1 

Roles,  'Robert  6          1 

Robertson,   Stephenson   4 

Riley,  James  : 11          9 

Riley,   Ninian   8          3 

Riley,    Ninian   2 

Roch,  Reuben  6 

Rodden,  Barnabas  5          2 

Rowman,  William  8          7 

Right,    Samuel    7          9 

Rose,   George   7 

Rose,   George    3 

Rutherford,   Jesse  8 

Rutherford,  Joseph  5          7 

Rue,    Joseph    3 

Ruly,  Thomas  9 

Reas,  Nace  (free  mam) 

Sharp,  John  3 

Sharp,  Benjamin   6 

Simpson,  Abraham   .." 12          3 

Sharp,    Elias   10 

Sanders,   Henry   .' 6          5 

Sanders,  George  7 

Sanders,  Julius  10 

Sarah    (free  woman)   

Shelby,  James  2         20 

Stephens,  William  S.  '. 4 

Silas   (free  man)   

Smedley,  Samuel,  Jr 3 

Sam  (free  man)  

Streshly,   Thomas   2        23 

Simons,  Isabel    (free)    

Stone,  George  12          1 

Stone,   Henry   5          2 

Stone,  Jane  8        10 

Stone,  William  6          9 

Sailor,   Conrad   4 
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Scroggins,   James   4 

Smedley,  Samuel  7 

Steel,  Reuben  5 

Sullivan,   William  '.. _ 9 

Scrugham,  Joseph  4 

Shifer,   Samuel  5 

Stewart,  Robert  .i: 8 

Sutton,    Oliver    _  16 

Spiers,  Samuel  4 

Scott,   William  7 

Sanders,  Mirard  ..'r. 4 

Steele,    Brin(?)    7 

Stevens,  William  5 

Spurr,   James    6 

Spurr,  William  8 

Secrest,    Jacob   6 

Sullivan,  James  .'T. 3 

Simpson,   William  '. 5 

Smith,  Andrew  ...c 14 

Smith,   Greenberry   8 

Smith,    William    5 

Shiles,    Jordan 6 

Swagart,  John  9 

Spiers,    Catherine    11 

South,    John    11 

Spears,  John  11 

Summers,   William   6 

Salsman,  Walter  3 

Simpson,   Richard   :. 10 

Smith,  Joel  ....'r. _ 5 

Shipley,  Richard  11 

Stivers,    Robert    5 

♦Stivers,   Reuben  9 

Sharp,    George    10 

Stapleton,  George   7 

Shaw,  John  .i: 6 

Sharp,  Ebenezer  6 

Shevery,   Sally  5 

Spangler,  John  T. 6 

Secrests,  Charles,  Jr 1 

Secrests,  Charles,  Sr 5 

Stone,  Jacob  7 

Stone,  John  6 

Smith,   EHijah  '. 7 

Shelton,    Daniel   7 

Spires,  Greenberry  10 

*Stout,  Elijah  „„  6 

Tompkins,   Joel   4 
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Trimble,   Jam'es  5 

Twiaits,   Elizaibeth  3  2 

Trimble,    John    10 

Tinsley,  William   8  1 

Tompson,  James  1.1 9  6 

Troutman,  Jacob  8  1 

*True,  James,  Sr 1  2 

Tudor,   John   8 

Thompson,    Clifton  .' 5        21 

Tucker,    Robert   10  1 

Turner,   Lewis  E.    ■ 3        26 

Turner,   Isaac 7 

Tinder,   James   10 

Tingle,   Jasper  11 

Tinsley,  Isaac  7 

Tetrarch,  John  12 

Todd,    John   5  6 

Thrift,  Charles  5 

Thompson,   Thomas    3 

Taul,  Arthur  2  9 

Tompkins,  John  6  3 

Thrift,    Tabitha    3 

Thornburg,  Joel  7 

True,  John  3 

True,    Robert    15 

Templeman,  Henry  6 

Thompson,   William  ki 1 

Tudor,    Thomas    4 

Trotter,  James  2 

Tellis,  Jane  3 

TittesC?),  John  6 

Veale,  William  4 

Veale,  John  11 

Virden,    Marniz    4 

Vawn,  Abraham  2 

Vawn,  Cornelius  1 

Vawn,  Mashak  i2 

Venable,  Abraham  9 

Varble,  Henry  3 

*Valandingham,    George    ....  10 

Valandingham,   James   12 

Vanpelt,  John  6 

Vanpelt,  William  5 

Vaun,  Molly  4 

*Vaugn,  James  4 

Varble,  Philip  8 

Wilson,    Lewis    ...! 4 

Watts,   David   i.. 6        11 
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Waley,  James  2 

White,   William    ': 16 

Walce,   Frederick    8 

Williamson,  Anderson 4 

Ward,  Jonas   7 

Webster,  Daniel 8 

Webster,    Henry    5 

Webster,   John   11 

Webster,  Achilles  9 

Webster,  James  _ 6 

Webber,    Philip   ..L; 9 

Wood,    Gideon    ...V. 4 

Wood,    Stephen    4 

Wilson,   Samuel  .: 9 

Walker,  Isaac  W.  t.\ 8 

Watson,  Thomas  _ 4 

Winn,  Adam  3 

Winn,  John,  Jr 4 

Winn,  George  7 

Winn,  Mary  4 

Winn,  Thomas   6 

Winn,  William  15 

Walker,  Henry  .; 9 

Ward,    Laurance    7 

Whaley,  James  3 

Watson,  William  7 

Williams,  Edward  ; 6 

Wingate,  Eunes  2 

*Wingate,   John    3 

Walce,  Frederick  8 

Wheeler,   Warren    5 

Wardlaw,   James   3 

Worley,  Caleb  6 

Walden,    Elisha   1 8 

Woolen,   Trusten   6 

Wasson,  James  9 

Waters,   Richard    - 8 

Walker,   Andrew   i 4 

Warfield,   Peter   9 

Watson,  David  G.  6 

Williams,    Original    8 

Weaver,  Jack   (free  man) 

Wrigt,  Bledsoe  9 

Wills,   Isaac   3 

Webster,   Cornelius  '. 7 

Webster,  Edward  11 

Webster,  Isaac  5 

Webster,  Dudley  3 
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Willis,  Abner 2 

Walker,  Joseph  .'.1 13 

White,    Amet 5 

Whitiker,   Mark  i 10 

Waterfleld,   John   4 

White,  John   .: 6 

Wilson,    David  CT 4 

Watkins,   Thomas   .:: 4 

Weiner,   Martin   9 

Wingard,    George 

(free  man)  

Watts,    Sarah  ' 3 

Wood,  Abraham  .;- 4 

Younger,    Schoolen  4 

*York,    John 6 

♦Young,  John  13 

Yeager,  Jacob  8 

York,   Jereimiah   4 

Young,   Ambrose   9 

Young,  John  7 

Young,  John  D 6 

Young,  Richard   5 

Young,  William   5 

NORTHERN  DISTRICT. 

Anderson    1 

Ackel,   Nancy   

Albritton,  James   3  1 

Allen,   Azaoriah   8 

Armstrong,  Andrew 9  1 

Armstrong,  William   4 

Allen,   William 17         12 

Allen,  William   ._ 9  6 

Anderson,  John  

Apelton,  William  7 

Armstrong,  William  ^ 8 

A'boult,   Mr 7 

AUcorn,   Robert  6 

Anderson,  James  .'. 11 

Alexander,  Aaron   3 

Art,  Robert  17 

Anderson,  William   2 

Adams,  Absalom 6  1 

Adams,   James   3 

Alexander,  Roberts  4  4 

Beacham,   Jenny    6  5 

Beauchamp,  Samuel  9 

Beaty,   James  _ 2 
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Brumbarger,  Frederick  6 

Bacon,  Elizabeth  .". 7 

Brockman,    Joseph.   6 

Brovm,  Joseph  6 

BeU,  Zadick  :;. 6 

Bainbridge,  Absalom   12 

Beaty,  Edward  4 

BeU,    John   ..±..„ „..  10 

Brown,   Zekel    4 

Balding,    Moses    10 

Buckley,   Samuel  4 

Brackenridge,    Preston   8 

Bright,  Albert  4 

Bright,  Henry  2 

Bright,   Thomas   _ 3 

Barker,  William  9 

Brown,  George  _ 4 

Browning,  James  5 

Eomar,  Arthur  7 

Brackinridge,    Mary   7 

Brackinridge,  "William  3 

Bruce,  Temperance  4 

Bruce,  Waddell  G 4 

Barbee,  Andrew  12 

Brown,  John  „ 5 

Balenger,  Francis  8 

Bingman,  Jacob  _.  6 

Bealer,  Henry  4 

Bound,    Cornelius    3 

Baxter,    Samuel   6 

Burton,  John  .^.. „ 6 

Bushy,  James  13 

Brooker,  William  

Bird,  Abraham  _ 11 

Boswell,    George    _ 3 

Burrows,   Thomas   '.. 6 

Brown,  George  .'... 3 

Bird,  Markes  _ 4 

Ball,   Drucilla  'r. _ 5 

Blanton,  Sally  7 

Buckhannon,   John   11 

Barr,  Robert  * „ 6 

Boise,  William  8 

Barnard,  Pheby  5 

Blackwell,  James  11 

Buckner,  Henry  6 

Beck,  James _ 4 

Blades,  William  1 
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Briant,  Jessey  _ 7        27 

Bush,  A'mbrose  5 

Bush,  Charles  5 

Beatam,  Adam  9 

Briant,  Adam  3 

Briant,  WiUiam  5 

Briant,   George  4  2 

Brinegar,  Linvill  9  1 

Boyd,   John   11  8 

Briant,  Enoch  8  2 

Barr,    Thomas    .'.. 7  4 

Baley,  John  .:: 11 

Bell,    David   ..ir. 8  5 

Baley,  David  ..;;.*..._ 8 

Barton,  David  2  9 

Brinegar,   Isaac   2 

Calvert,   Jessey   4 

Conquest,  James  1 

Crothers,  Susana  3 

Coudevill,  Richard  5 

Carr,   Nathan   .:.. 10 

Chambers,  William  10 

Christian,    Judy   6  2 

Collins,   James 3 

Collins,  Lewis  10  4 

Clark,  Richard  .." 4 

Crenshaw,  William  7  4 

Chaney,  Learnerd  ..:. 7  1 

Crockett,   Newbold 6        18 

Clifton,  Elias  4 

Camme,  John  P 10  4 

Colbert,   Elexander  1 

Coudery,   John   5  1 

Curry,  John  9 

Calvert,  L/eonga  4 

Calvert,  Levi  5  2 

Crummel,  Benjamin  5  1 

Gavins,  Edward  .". 5 

Gary,  John  :. 2  2 

Chism,  William  7  3 

Curd,   James   8 

Crummel,   Vincen   8 

Cooper,    William   7  4 

Chambers,  Robert  5  1 

Cooper,    Joseph    4  2 

Clark,  John  7 

Carrick,  William  5 

Caldwell,  Andrew  7 
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Ccsney,  Curtis 7 

Caldwell,  Samuel  9 

Christophard,   William   3 

Cox,    John  ".. 7 

Conman,  Abraham  12 

Conley,  Alexander  9 

Ooleman,   John  ..r. _ 8 

Coleman,  George  5 

Calahan,   George    11 

Colbert,  Christopher  11 

Chambers,  Robert  8 

Cope,  Josiali  1 

Clark,  Charles  9 

Crummell,  Joseph  5 

Collins,  Robert,  Sr 3 

Collins,    Robert,    Jr 3 

Chowning,  Robert  10 

Chowning,   Charles   4 

Camper,  Letis  1 

Camper,    Henry    5 

♦Camper,  Tillman   11 

Catlett,  Francis  6 

Carr,    Patrick    .: 2 

*Coons,   Frederick   14 

Coons,  Joshua  6 

Clark,  Hannar  14 

Coons,  Thomas  ..' 4 

Coons,   John    10 

Coons,   Samuel   3 

Coons,  Henry,  Sr 4 

Carver,  James  7 

Cammel,  John  .: 6 

Crim,  Elias  3 

Crim,  Joseph  7 

Crim,   Fielding   2 

Coons,  Martin  4 

Carey,  Robert  6 

Cammel,  Robert  ~. 6 

Carrick,  Walter  5 

Caughey,  John   4 

Carter,   Obediah  4 

Church,  Thomas  5 

Coons,  Martin  4 

Cassell,  David  7 

Donoho,  Major  6 

Delana,   Patrick  3 

Davis,  Stephen  6 

Davers.  James   7 
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Doyle,    Dennis    12 

Drake,  Enoch  8 

Dickey,    William    10 

Devore,   Samuel 6 

Dodd,  John  2 

Dougherty,  Moses  2 

Day,  Benjamin  r: 

Domigan,    Patrick   8 

Drum(?),    George    5 

Defourges,   Huse   ' 7 

Dowdall,  Elizabeth  4 

Dickenson,  Thomas  -?. 2 

Downing,  William  k 12 

Devore,   Moses  3 

Duncan,  John  :' 1 

Devore,    John    8 

Dods,    Sally   „ 2 

Dudley,  Robert  8 

Dudley,  William  5 

Dudley,  James   7 

Dudley,    Ambrose    8 

Dudley,  William  4 

*Darnaby,   John   11 

Durnett   (?)    

Davis,  William  .' 6 

Dawson,    James    -'. 2 

Dawson,    Benjamin   /. 10 

Duvall,    Mary    1 

Dawson,  Thomas  3 

Darnaby,    Edward    10 

Dogin,    Lucy 6 

Dumin,  George 6 

Devenport,  Manmaduke  3 

Dunn,  Anthony  C 6 

Elmo,  Patty  4 

Elliott,  Samuel  6 

Elliott,   George  2 

Ellis,  William  2 

Esom,  Ann  4 

Eastham,  James  9 

Eliot,   Samuel  6 

Ewen,  Samuel  9 

Edmison,  John  7 

Eastes,  Litelton  15 

Eastige,   Middleton  4 

Bastige,  Clemen  2 

Ellis,  Thomas  „ 8 

Ellis,  Thomas  3 
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EUis,  Wflliam  10          6 

Ellis,  Littleberry  14          8 

Epison,  Jonathan  5          1 

English,  John  !r..„ 3 

Eitzpatrick,  Dennis  10 

Fitzjarel,   Silas  4 

Flemon,   Joseph  7          7 

Filsons,  William  6 

Fisher,  James  .h. _.  2          9 

Ford,  William  .•'.. 12 

Flurnoy,    Mather   9        18 

Field,  Edmond   6          4 

Froy,  John  7        12 

Fersisa,   John   2 

Fry,  Betsy  ...T. 7 

Fry,    Henry   7          4 

Fry,  Joseph  10          2 

Fisher,    Samuel  T. 6          2 

Fisher,   Thomas   5           1 

Fisher,    James    3          1 

Foster,    Henry  '. 9          7 

Foley,   Caty  5 

Ford,   Benjamin   :. _ 5          3 

Forbis,  George  15          3 

Frymiller,   John   8 

Franklin,  Stephen  5 

Fitzjarel,    Jessy   _ _  8 

Fisher,  William  :: 10 

Farrow,   William   6          3 

Forson,    William    10         11 

*Ferguson,    Abraham    t 7         23 

Franklin,  George  6 

Ferguson,  Bivion  6          4 

Graham,  William  4 

Garrison,    Elwell    9 

Gregg,    Samuel  10         10 

Garnett,  Isaac  6          3 

Gilliam,  Thomas  3          1 

Green,  Matthias  .'1. 7 

Graves,    Thomas   '. 3          2 

Gilbert,   Henry  .jf. 8          1 

Gamer,  John  _ 7          2 

Graves,  John  ...^. 11        19 

Graves,   Samuel  8          5 

Graves,  John  9        17 

Ganes,    Elizabeth    4 

Grimes,   Polly  5 

Giltner,   Jacob    _ 10 
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Gorden,  William  5 

Gorden,   James   13 

Goodnight,    David    5 

Graves,  Francis  ...h". 3 

Graves,  Benjamin  7 

Graves,  Bartlett  Z 

Grant,  William  6 

Grayson,  Alfred  W 7 

Griffin,  Alexander  5 

Grayham,  Robert  9 

Gosse,  Mary  6 

Graves,  Hawes  8 

Goodlow,   Thomas  4 

Graves,  'Peggy   4 

*Graves,    John    11 

Graves,  George  5 

Garnett,    Susana    4 

Galaspy,  John  4 

Gorham,  George  3 

Gorham,  John  8 

Gresham,   Benjamin   4 

Henderson,  James  J 12 

Hathorn,   David   5 

Hutchinson,  Archibald  12 

Herendon,    Susana    11 

Hudson,  John  2 

Haley,   James   .': 6 

Henderson,  Elizabeth  5 

Hogland,   Martin   10 

Hogland,  William   8 

Higgins,  Aseriah  5 

Hardin,  William  5 

Howard,  John 9 

Hagerty,   John   8 

Henderson,  Elender  7 

Houton,   John   4 

*Haiey,    Randel    12 

Holmes,  John  3 

Holmes,  William   5 

Hurst,  William 2 

*Hicl<ey,   Daniel   ...* 3 

Hurst,   William    3 

Hamelton,  George  7 

Harp,    Benjamin    4 

Harp,   John   3 

Harney,  William   10 

Hukel,  Daniel  5 

♦Hunter,   John    .t: 6 
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*Hicks,  William  4 

Hamelton,  Robert  4 

Hogland,  Rebecah.  4 

Hukin,  John  8 

Heath,   William   1 

Harrison,  Elexander  ..' 5 

Hall,  Jane „ 6 

Harp,  Oonrad   6 

Harrison,  Robert  C 12        80 

Harter,  Conrad  6 

Haley,   Benjamin  3          9 

Henderson,  John  3          1 

Harp,  Abraham   4 

Hunt,  Wilson  4          1 

Hunt,  John   6        10 

Hodges,  Daniel  9        10 

Haun,    James    6 

Hardister,    Henry    9          1 

Hall,   Thomas  7          2 

Hopper,  John   8 

Hackett,    William    3 

Holtsclaw,  Archibald  7          6 

Higgins,  William  5           9 

Hulet,  Richard  5          9 

Hunt,  Polly  3          2 

Hulets,  Benjamin  7 

Hulets,   West   3 

Hinson,   Robert   9 

Haley,  Benjamin  .'. 6        10 

Hurst,  Peter  10        16 

Holoway,  John  10 

Hendricks,  Abraham 6 

Hornback,    William    9 

Hunley,   David   3          2 

Hunt,   Jonathan   7          3 

Hill,  Robert 9          3 

Hunley,  Nelson  8          5 

Huston,  James  5          1 

Hill,    Thomas    i.. 11          1 

Hart,  Michael  4 

Hews,   Peter  9 

Hawkins,  John  *. 10         11 

Hays,  Adam 6 

Irvin,  William  5         10 

Innis,  James  2          4 

Innis,  James  11 

Jewel,  Jonathan  7          5 

Jinkins,  William  12          2 
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Johnston,  James  ..V. 3 

Jackson,  John  ....*. 10 

Johnston,  James   9 

Johnston,  William  10 

Johnston,  Mina  3 

Johnston,   James   3 

Jameson,  John  3 

Jones,   Abraham  ■:. 14 

Jones,  Robert  9 

Jones,  Samuel 7 

*Jeter,  Littleton  9 

Kertley,  Francis 6 

Kenney,  David  

King,    William   .*.: 6 

Kent,    David    4 

Kent,  David  _ 6 

Kent,  Henry  10 

Kid,  Philip  7 

Kite,   Benjamin   7 

Levill,  Robert  7 

Lay,    Stephen    6 

L>ay,   Elizabeth  3 

Lay,  George  5 

Long,   William  " 5 

Long,  ilsac    5 

Lewis,   Elizabeth  *. 7 

Logan,    David    _ 9 

Linsey,  Joseph  7 

Linsey,  William  11 

Logan,   George   9 

Logan,  James  8 

Logan,   William   6 

Longdon(?)    7 

LowTey,  Abraham  6 

Lee,  Thomas  

Lyle,  Jane  9 

Lyle,  John  7 

Lourdeman,  Jacob  _ 9 

Long,  Elisha  ..' 2 

Long,    Nicholas    _ 6 

Lard,  Samuel  2 

Lidick,   Jacob   11 

Lemon,  James 9 

Letchworth,  Joseph  6 

Long,   Adam 3 

Little,  Robert  3 

Lewis,   Hecter   2 

Larene,  John  _ 8 
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Love,  Mary  5 

Low,    Charles    :..._ 12  5 

Long,    Thomas   .^.. —  6 

Leonard,  Robert  _  5 

Long,  Polly  _ 7 

Leach,   Simeon  7 

Lecky,  John   _ 5  4 

Leforce,  Raney  —  2 

Loogan,    Hugh    -  11  1 

Linn,  Elexander  7 

Long,  Francis  .'.. 2 

Laywell,   Peter  8  1 

Maxfield,  George  5 

McCracken,    John    tZ. 5  5 

McCoy,  David  12 

McConnell,  Elizabeth  l. 6  5 

McConnell,  Mary  4  1 

McClure,   John   3 

McBride,    Charles   .'r....._ 7 

McBride,  Samuel  _ 4 

McConathy,   Asa    9 

More,   John   ... '.. 4 

Mitchell,  Boswell  ..T 3  2 

McAtee,  John  .'i:. 8 

McClure,  James  5 

McDowell,  John  ^. 9 

McDowell,    James    7 

McMlcken,  Samuel  10 

McMurtry,  Levi  2 

McFisher's   farm   

McMullen,  William  9 

McAtee,   Abednego   .r. 2 

McCoy,  Hugh  1 

McCord,  John  12 

McEntire,   John   0 

McMullen,   James    7 

*Mcl3aacs,   Isaac   8 

McElroy,  James  - 10 

McClain,  Isac   5 

McClain,   Samuel  10 

McFacland,  William  ..'.. 1 

McClelland  (?)   1 

McGarney,  David  12 

McKinney,   James   2 

McCann,   Elizabeth   .':: 6  3 

McCreary,   Martin  1  4 

McCann,  Neal  12        14 

McKee,   Samuel   4  2 
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McKee,   James   8        — 

Morris,  John 9  12 

Morris,  David  7  15        . 

Marshall,  Robert  :. 10  2  — 

Mahue,  Walter  7 

More,  Francis  _ 9  5  — 

Maguire,    Edward    8  1        • 

Marshall,    James    _ 5  6        

Merril,   David   _ 10  1  — 

More,  James  IS  12  — 

Mordock,   Harris   5  ....  — 

Mordock,  Thomlas  7        — 

Mordock,   Thomas  5  1 

Miller,   William    5  ....  — 

Moony,  Sampson  4  ....  — 

Mefford,  Andrew  8  ....  — 

Merril,  William   5  ....  — 

May,  Moses  ....' 11  —  — 

Masterson,  Aaron  2  ....  — 

More,    Daniel    4 

Masterson,  Moses  _ 7        _ 

Meredith,   Samuel  6  38        

More,  Daniel  ..■- 4  ....        

Moon,  Mordecai  ;. 12  ....  — 

More,   Rubin   8  ....  — 

Manlove,  Bartholomew  '5  ....  __ 

Musgrove,   Cuthbert  10  ....        

Meek,  James  4  ....        

More,   William  8  8  — 

Mixat,  John  2  ....        

Montoland,  Daniel  2  1        

Martin,  Henry   C 5  — .        

Meredith,  Lisha  ..— 5  27        

Malhoun,   Catherin  3  ....        . 

Milroy,   Thomas  10 

Miller,  Joseph 16  ....  — 

Medcalfe,  Thomas  3  2  — 

More,  James  6  ....  — 

Maxfield,  John  5  3  — 

Miller,  Aaron  ■ 5  ....  — 

Manuel,   Thomas   8  ....  — 

Manuel,  William  3  —  — 

Manuel,  Fleet  3 

Mical,  Robert  .1. 11 

Miligan,  William  6  6 

Martin,   Benjamin   11  11        

Monday,   James   8  4        

♦  Merrill,   Benjamin   8  6        
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Minton,   Jolm   5 

Mansfield,  Amos   6 

Morrison,  Archibald  .*.''. 10 

Mason,  John  !'.". 4 

Mitchell,  Richard  ■•.'■ 8 

Malery,   Samuel  12 

Malery,   Rodger   3 

More,   Martin   .:'. 8 

Montgomery,  Elexander 3 

Mickens,   John   4 

Medcalf,  William  4 

Monroe,  John  ".. 10 

Miner,  Robert  .; 4 

♦Masterson,  James  3 

Morris,  John  2 

Mentelle,  Waldemar  2 

Morton,  William  6 

♦Nailor,   Isaac  3 

Nealy,   James   .". 8 

Nutter,  Thomas  5 

Nixon,  Daniel  „ 9 

Noah,  George  1 

Nichols,  John  F.  5:. 13 

Nichols,  John,  Jr 3 

Nichols,    James    8 

Nichols,  Amos   7 

Noe,  Daniel  6 

O'Neal,  Arthur  5 

O'Neal,  Rodham  9 

O'Neal,  John  7 

O'Neal,  Lewis  1 

Oxley,  George  10 

Oxley,  Micajah  9 

Ohaven,  David  2 

Oar,  William  4 

Owings,  Joshua   10 

Owings'  farm  5 

Overton,  Bartlett  6 

Oldham,  William  10 

Pollock,  John   2 

Preston,   Francis  8 

Payne,  Edward  ;. 12 

Payne,  James  7 

Parks,  Robert  7 

Payne,  Daniel  2 

Prim,   Philip    6 

Payne,  Nathan  3 

Paterson,  James  9 
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Patrick,  Charles  8 

Parker,  Hutchison  9 

Parker,  Fellden   _  4 

Pearson,  Israel  .k-. 5 

Powens,  John  4 

Pendry,    Ely   10 

Peoples,  Thomas  8 

Paxton,   Samuel  2 

Powell,  Colby  .'. 4 

Parkins,  Richard  10 

Penington,  Tobias  6 

Pearce,  William  .'.'. _.  5 

Pearson,  Francis  6 

Parks,   Gilbert   :.. 4 

Putoff,   John   3 

Paterson,  Richard  ! 8 

Prall,  William  7 

Paterson,  Robert  5 

Paterson,  Samuel  8 

Parker,    Ebby  .■:. 4 

Parrott,   Giney   3 

Peak,  James  ..'. 9 

Price,  Dow  4 

Piddes(?),  Clifton  6 

Price,  Clifton   .':. 6 

Price,   William  4 

Prewitt,  William  C 2 

Pebean(?),  Henry  6 

Purkam,    Rubin    4 

Proctor,  George  9 

Price,   Thomas 8 

Prewitt,   Robert   9 

Pulliam,  Joseph  7 

Powers,  George  A 5 

Pickett,   George   9 

Power,  Elizabeth  —  6 

Price,    Bird    8 

Price,  Philemon  4 

Price,  John  5 

Price,  Andrew  (farm)   

Quarles,    Roger    4 

Randolf,  Moses  8 

Rollings,   Thomas   8 

Ramey,  Thomas  6 

Robertson,    Michael   ^^. 11 

Runion,  James  4 

Reed,   William  '.' 7 

Runion,   Joseph   8 
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Runion,   Jolm   _ 4 

Redmon,  Levy  3 

Redmon,   William   2 

Redmon,   Chulesberry   4 

Ross,    William  '. 4 

Richards,  Miriam  5 

Richardson,  John  C 1 

Richardson,   John   6 

Ritter,   Henry  *.' _ 3 

Rice,   Caleb   ..v. 6 

Ransall,    Presley   4 

Ruby,    Leonard    5 

Robertson,    Spencer   .'. 9 

Richardson,  Thomas  8 

*Rankin,   Hugh  9 

Richerson,  Thomas  8 

Russell,   William   .7. 16 

Redmon,  Francis  4 

Redmon,  John  C 7 

Redmon,  Charles  3 

Robertson,   Joseph   ^. 8 

Reed,   James   6 

Randel,   Brice   8 

Roberts,  Iven   4 

Rouse,   John   4 

Right,  William  11 

Rodgers,  James   16 

Rian,   Joel    9 

Rush,  Patrick  9 

Rogers,    George    8 

Rogers,  Joseph,   Sr 4 

Rogers,   Henry  3 

Rogers,  Joseph  10 

Riggs,  Jonathan  7 

Robertson,  William  .^. 5 

Right,   Hilrey   2 

Robertson,   Lucy  ^. 5 

Robertson,  Benjamin  .".: 5 

Robertson,   James   .:. 4 

♦Robertson,    Benjamin  :^ 5 

Robertson,    John   7 

Robertson,    Joseph   3 

Robertson,    Lewis    6 

Runnels,    Sylvanus    16 

Ragin,  Spencer  7 

Ragin,   Mary   9 

Ramsell,    Elizabeth    5 

Russell,  Gen.  Robert  .-:: 13 
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Sally,   George   _ 

Slavery,  Simon  

Seott,  Samuel  .: 2 

Sollamon,  Elizabeth  6 

Sanders,   Raynor  1.. 3 

Shields,  Patrick  7 

Sanders,   James  3 

Springer,  Gabriel  6 

Stewart,  Jane 6 

Self,  Charwick  8        10 

Self,  James   8          1 

Self,  Henry  3 

Stone,  Micajah  ..7.'. 3          1 

Smith,   Fielding  " 4 

Simpson,   Robert   .." 5          4 

Steel,  Samuel  5           6 

Sanders,   Garden  ' 1          4 

Shores,  Gilbert  5          3 

Shores,   Susannah   _ 3          2 

Stout,  Jediah  .r- 8          7 

Squires,  Caleb  6          1 

Spurr,   Daniel   4          9 

Smith,  David  _ 3 

Simpson,   John  4          4 

Simpson,  Catherine  6 

Smith,  John  5          5 

Stout,  Anthony  .."". 7 

Spiller,  William  8 

Sims,  Marmaduke  ".. 1 

Spile,  Nathaniel  4 

Sanders,    Thimbrow    '.^. 4 

Stevens,  Seth 7          2 

Smith,  Rice _ 2         14 

Shelly,  Viveen  4          1 

Sharon,    John 7          5 

Scott,  Elizabeth  Z 6          1 

Scott,  Margaret  5 

Sidner,   Jacob   3          1 

Shock,   John    .._ 3          3 

Smith,    David    8 

Sidner,    Henry    9 

Sidner,   Peter  3 

Sidner,    Conrad    8 

Sidner   farm  ^ 6 

Sims,   Polly   5 

Satchwell,  Joseph  7 

Stark,    John    10          7 

Stevenson,   George   7 
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Smith,   William  ''. 5 

Smith,  Elexander  6 

Stevenson,    Thomas   ; 8 

Saterwhite,   Maan  6 

Shealey,  David,  Sr.  T:. 11 

Shealey,  David  Jr 2 

Sanderson,   William'  8 

Sergent,   Dabney  .'. _...  6 

Smith,   Aaron   11 

Sryock,  John  8 

Sams,  Joseph  6 

Sagerser,  Jacob  ' 5 

Scott,  Arthur S 

Scouler,    Benjamin    9 

Scott,   Andrew   12 

Scott,   Thomas   5 

Sagersen,   Henry   '. 4 

Stephens,  James  ■:.: 3 

Swan,  George  12 

Smith,   Durkey  .: 3 

Smith,   William   9 

Smith,  Benjamin  11 

Smith,  Richard  11 

*Smith,  James,   Sr 2 

Smith,  Francis  6 

Smith,   Clemon  4 

Shock,    Frederick    13 

Shock,   John   7 

Shoots,  John  3 

Smith,   William    2 

Shook,  John  3 

Scott,  James  3 

Scott,   William   8 

Scott,  Thomas  8 

Stewart,  Lucy  ...J 2 

Stewart,  William  2 

Scooler,   Robert   2 

Scoler,  Wharton  7 

Sutton,  Oliver  12 

Swolagen(?),    Birges    9 

Stanup,  Robert  5 

Scantland,   James    7 

Spiller,  William  8 

Tilton,    Robert   8 

Thompson,   Fuller  9 

Tull,    Thomas    3 

Tull,  Samuel  9 

Tinsley,  John  2 
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Tiler,  Benjamin  3 

Tully,  Ruth  2 

Thise,  William  11 

Taylor,    Mary   ±. 9 

Thiser,  Jacob  13 

Todd,    Robert   4 

Tompkins,  Gwyn 9 

Trout,  Wendel   9 

Thing,    John   'l 6 

Thompson,   Walter 8 

Timpy,  Barnard  9 

Tryon,   Bennet   10 

Tully,    James    , 4 

Taylor,  William  ^. 10 

Taylor,   Stark  3 

Thonias,    David 7 

Teprays,   John    3 

Thiser,  Adam   6 

Tingle,  John  8 

Tandy,   Frederick   5 

Tomelson,   Ambrose  6 

Tandy,  Achilles  16 

Tomelson,    Elijah    14 

Thompson,   Asa   8 

Thompson,    Clifton   6 

Taylor,  John  M.  '.'. 3 

Thompson,   John  L 5 

Thomas,  Mical  .[-:. 7 

Troutman,   Peter  7 

Thomas,   Isaac   9 

Troutman,  Jacob  8 

True,  James  L 7 

True,  John   (nothing 

entered)    

True,  John  5 

Thorney,  Matthew  9 

Taylor,    Asa    6 

Thompson,  James  11 

Teagarden,  James  ..'. 2 

Tiler,  William,  Sr 7 

Uttey,    David 4 

Upton,   Levy 4 

Vance,  Patrick  .V^! 5 

Vance,   David    7 

Vance,  James  , ..,..——  10 

Vance,  Jane 1 

Virdon,    Marnix    5 

Vance,  Patrick  3 
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Tance,  Patrick,  Jr „  8 

Vance,   Robert   12 

Voris,  Samuel  _  10 

Vardeman,  Jeremiah  10 

Woods,    Adam    .T. _  3 

"Williams,  Hanson  ^. 13 

Worsley,  David  5 

Watts,  George   _f.. 5 

Watts,    John   „ 2 

Woods,    James    _ 9 

Woolfolk,    Thomas    9 

Weel,  Moses   7 

Wallace,    John    3 

Warner,  William  12 

Williamson,  Samuel  L'. 9 

Williamson,   William   7 

Wilgoos,  Asa _ 13 

Williamson,  Garnett  9 

Wilson,    Robert    „ 8 

Wetherington,  William  4 

Wilson,    Robert    6 

Warren,  Thomas  D _ 7 

Walker,   William   : 11 

Wallace,    Thomas    : 6 

Wallace,   James   8 

Wallace,   Alexander    7 

Wallace,  James   8 

Weber,  George  N.  I._ 5 

Wilson,    Perry    1 

Wethers,   Matthew   7 

Woods,  Andrew  8 

Woods,    Samuel   5 

Walden,  William  _ _  1 
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Wilson,   AugUiStes   

Wilson,   Jonathan  _ 

West,   Richard   

Webb,   Mary 

Whittendon,   Charles   

Ware,    Ciharles   

Warfleld,   Lisha  

Wilson,   Reed 

Wickliffe,   Robert    

Winn,  Jessy „ , 

White,  Jeremiah  t-.. 

White,  Henry  „ 3 

Wilson,  David  _ 3 

Wilson,   Abner   13 

Weber,  Peggy  5 

Whitendon,  John  6 

Wethers,  James  8 

Wayman,    William    _ 6 

Welch,    James 2 

Welch,  Betsy  7 

Whiteside,  Caty  2 

Wallace,    John    6 

White,   William   _ 2 

West,   William   ; 8 

Webster,    Anny 1 

Webster,   Beverly  7 

Webster,  Jacob   10 

Webster,    Martin   2 

Webster,  Wiley  4 

Webster,    Rosey   9 

Walker,  John   8 

Young,  Leonard  ' 5 

Yates,  John  8 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  COUNTY  COURT  OF  UNCOLN  COUNTY,  VA. 

(Now   Kentucky) 
By  Lucien  Beekner. 


The  first  sitting  of  the  magistrates  of 
the  new  county  of  Lincoln  was  January 
16,  1781,  at  Harrodsburg.  The  first 
court  was  John  Bowman,  Benjamin 
Logan,  John  Logan,  Hugh  McGary, 
William  Craig,  Stephen  Trigg,  Abra- 
ham Bowman,  Isaac  Hite,  William  Mc- 
Bride,  and  James  EstiU,  Gents.  Jolm 
Cowan,  William  McAfee,  and  John  Ken- 
nedy were  also  commissioned;  but  the 
two  latter  were  dead,  and  Cowan  refus- 
ed to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Vir- 
ginia as  he  had  already  taken  the  oath 
of  fidelity  to  the  United  States.  On  the 
next  day,  however,  he  came  in  and  took 
the  oath. 

William  May  was  the  first  clerk,  be- 
ing appointed  at  the  same  time. 

On  the  17th  James  Thompson  produc- 
ed a  commission  from  the  president  and 
masters  of  William  &  Mary  College,  as 
the  first  county  surveyor.  This  was  the 
best  paid  office  in  the  county  govern- 
ment. On  the  same  day  he  named  John 
Cowan,  Hubbard  Taylor,  William  Mont- 
gomery, Samuel  Henry,  and  James 
Hord,  deputies. 

At  various  times  after  that  he  named 
the  following  additional  deputies: 

April  17,  1781,  Green  Clay. 

April  18,  1781,  Thomas  Hutchens,  Samuel 
Davis,  Jolin  Donelson. 

May  16,  1781,  Jesse  Cartwright,  Jolin 
South. 

July  17,  1781,  William  McBride. 

Not.  20,  1781,  George  Edwards,  Thomas 
Allin,  Samuel  Grant. 


June  18,  1782,  William  Henry,  William  B. 
Harris. 

Jan.  21,  1783,  Abraham  Buford,  Christo- 
pher Irvine,  Hugh  Ross,  Jeremiah  Briscoe, 
James  Kincaid,  Pressly  Car  Lane. 

Jan.  22,  1783,  Henry  Smith  Lane. 

Feb.  18,  1783,  James  French. 

March  18,  1783,  Arthur  Fox,  Charles  Camp- 
bell,  Charles   Smith,   Bartlett   Collins. 

Aug.  19,  1783,  Daniel  Boone. 

Sept.  16,  1783,  George  James. 

Nov.  18,  1783,  William  Buckner. 

Nov.  19,  1783,  Samuel  Bell,  John  Halley. 

Nov.  20,  1783,  Walker  Daniel,  Barkley 
William  Pollock. 

Feb.  17,  1784,  Humphrey  Thompkins, 
Waller  Overton,  George  Reading,  Mordacai 
Barbour,  Samuel  Drake,  Samuel  Taylor, 
Chapman  Austin,  William  Adams,  Baker 
Ewing,  Thomas  Somers,  Bernard  Gains, 
Micajah  Clark,   William   Calk. 

June  15,   1784,   Thomas   Mendenhall. 

June  16,  1784,  Richard  Ellis. 

July  20,  1784,  William  Bledsoe. 

Oct.  19,  1784,  Edward  Willis. 

Nov.  16,  1784,  John  Bryan,  John  Price. 

Feb.  15,  1785,  James  Poage,  James  Dupee,. 
William  Irvine. 

July  20,  1785,  Burwell  Jackson. 

Oct.  18,  1785,  William  Wallace,  George 
Wilson. 

Feb.  21,  1787,  John  Slaughter,  Nathan 
Huston. 

May  18,  1787,  Matthew  Walton. 

March  19,  1788,  Walter  Preston. 

June  1,  1791,  Samuel  Blankenbecker. 
On  the  16th  John  Bowman  produced 
a  commission  as  sheriff,  and  the  next 
day  appointed  Geo.  Wm.  Stephens  his 
deputy.  On  the  18th  he  appointed  Wil- 
liam Harrison  deputy.  On  this  day  a 
military  organization  was  also  effected. 
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Col.  John  Bo'^vman  Tvas  named  county 
lieutenant,  and  not  Col.  Ben  Logan  as 
jVIarsiiall  said  and  as  all  historians  have 
since  followed  him  in  the  same  error. 
Stephen  Trigg  produced  the  colonel's 
commission;  John  Logan,  Hugh  Mc- 
Garv",  "Wm.  McBride,  John  Cowan, 
Samuel  Scott,  John  Allison,  James  Es- 
till, Geo.  Adams,  John  Dougherty,  and 
Samuel  McAfee  were  captains;  Thomas 
Denton,  John  South,  Jr.,  "Wm.  Moore, 
Benj.  Pettit,  Joseph  Kincaid,  James 
Harlan,  John  Gordon,  and  Stephen 
Arnold  were  lieutenants;  while  John 
Montgomery-,  James  Brown,  James 
Polly,  David  Adams,  Isaac  Hoglan  and 
John  Jackson  were  ensigns.  The  con- 
stables or  sergeants  were  John  Miller 
for  Capt.  Dougherty's  company,  An- 
thony Sandoskie  for  Cowan's,  Samuel 
Dennis  for  McBride 's,  James  Woods  for 
Allison's,  Wm.  McBrayers  for  Mc- 
Afee's, and  John  Gritton  for  McGary's. 

On  the  20th  James  Estill  and  Wm. 
Craig,  who  had  not  yet  met  with  the 
court,  came  in,  took  the  oath  and  their 
seats. 

Other  commissions  in  the  militia  were 
produced  on  this  day  as  follows :  Robert 
Barnett,  John  Boyle,  captains;  Samuel 
Estill,  Benj.  Cooper,  Samuel  Davis,  and 
Azariah  Davis,  lieutenants;  and  Hol- 
bert  Voris,  Samuel  Bell,  Elisha  Clary, 
Robert  Sieott,  and  James  McKullock, 
ensigns. 

On  this  day  two  other  important  first 
events  occurred.  Patrick  Irby  was  con- 
victed of  felony  and  sentenced  to  10 
lashes  on  his  bare  back;  and  Col.  Ben 
Logan  offered  10  acres,  including  the 
Buffalo  Spring,  for  a  courthouse  and 
public  buildings,  together  with  50  acres 


one  mile  southeast  from  the  spring,  and 
the  court  accepted  the  gift.  That  after- 
noon it  adjourned  at  Harrodsburg  to 
meet  next  at  St.  Asaph's,  which  was 
within  the  10  acre  gift  by  the  Buffalo 
Spring. 

The  first  meeting  at  the  new  county 
seat  was  April  17th,  1781.  Commis- 
sions as  lieutenant  colonel  and  major 
had  been  issued  to  Col.  Ben  Logan  and 
Maj.  Harrod  respectively,  but  they  had 
not  produced  them,  and  the  court  de- 
manding their  intentions,  they  refused 
to  qualify  on  the  grounds  that  they  had 
not  received  the  rank  they  were  entitled 
to,  and  John  Logan  and  Hugh  McGary 
were  recommended  for  the  refused  com- 
missions. 

At  the  same  court  Samuel  Kirman, 
Joseph  Kincaid,  John  Martin,  and  An- 
drew Kincaid  were  made  captains, 
Isaac  Hogland,  John  McClure,  Archi- 
bald McKinney,  William  Givens,  and 
James  Brown  lieutenants;  and  James 
Wray,  John  Erwin,  John  South,  Jr., 
Hugh  Morris,  Thos.  Montgomery, 
Michael  Kirkham,  and  John  Logan,  en- 
signs. 

The  price  of  liquors  was  also  regulat- 
ed as  follows : 

Gallon  of  good  rum-.. £72 

Gallon  of  good  brandy £80 

Gallon  of  good  whiskey  £72 

'Gallon  if  indifferent  or  bad  whiskey £24 

These  prices  must  be  either  in  tobacco 
or  depreciated  paper  money. 

At  the  May  court  Abraham  Taylor 
appeared  and  proved  that  he  was  entit- 
led to  a  preemption  and  settlement,  for 
settling  in  the  country  in  1777,  but  did 
not  appear  before  the  Commissioners  be- 
cause he  was  in  the  service  (Revolution- 
ary) at  that  time. 
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At  this  court  the  first  grand  jury 
convened.  It  was  composed  of  James 
Thompson,  foreman,  James  McKuUock, 
.John  Dougherty,  Matthias  Yoeom, 
James  Barrod,  Clough  Overton,  John 
Smith,  Edward  Quirk,  John  Leverige, 
Abraham  Taylor,  "Wm.  Logan,  Hugh 
Logan,  Wm.  Montgomery,  Jacob  Fro- 
man,  and  James  Hord.  "William  Mc- 
Elwee  was  appointed  special  constable 
to  the  grand  jury. 

It  took  careful  survey  of  the  county 
{one-third  of  the  state  of  Kentucky)  and 
brought  in  no  presentments! 

More  militia  commissions  were  pre- 
sented at  this  court.  Thomas  Denton 
■was  made  a  captain;  John  Smith  and 
James  McCulough,  lieutenants;  and 
Clough  Overton  and  John  Smith  en- 
signs. 

John  Leveridge  and  Isaac  Campbell 
came  in  and  proved  the  same  as  Abra- 
ham Taylor  did,  that  the  former  was 
in  the  country  before  January,  177S, 
and  the  latter  was  in  the  country  in 
1775,  and  that  both  were  in  the  regrdar 
service  at  the  time  the  Commission  sat 
in  Kentuckj' ,  in  the  fall  and  winter  of 
1779  and  1780. 

Nothing  of  more  than  local  import- 
ance occurred  until  the  July  term,  when 
Col.  Ben  Logan  was  commissioned  Coun- 
ty Lieutenant. 

Virginia  had  fixed  the  price  on  land 
in  Kentucky  as  £40  paper,  equal  to  $40 
specie,  per  hundred  acres.  But  many 
-worthy  settlers  had  come  in  who  were 
not  prepared  to  pay  such  an  exorbit- 
ant ( !)  price  for  a  commodity  so  plenti- 
ful, and  for  these  the  legislature  ar- 
ranged that  they  might  go  into  court, 
and  on  proof  of  their  condition  have 


their  lands-  sold  to  them  on  easy  pay- 
ments. 

At  the  November  term  numbers  of 
people  came  in  and  made  this  claim. 
Their  names  are  given  as  follows : 

Thos.  Smith,  Wm.  Moore,  Robt.  Har- 
rison, Fr.  Cooper,  Isaac  Romeno,  Geo. 
Silvertooth,  Peter  Bellisfelt,  Townsen 
Fugate,  John  Kennedy,  Arch  Woods, 
Mich.  Woods,  Israel  Ellis,  Warner  Ford, 
Matt.  Elsmore,  Mark  Lee,  John  Lee, 
Sam'l  Butcher,  Diana  Jennings,  John 
Bushong,  Christian  Semmet,  Geo.  Sim- 
mell  (or  Simmet),  Charles  Lee,  Jona- 
than Drake,  Hugh  Cunninghame,  Sarah 
Crutchfield,  Abr.  Stevens,  Jno.  Phillips, 
John  Drake,  Sr.,  Benj.  Drake,  Jr.,  Benj. 
Drake,  younger,  John  Drake,  Jr.,  John 
Hamilton,  Agnes  Walker,  John  Ruther- 
ford, Wm.  Smith,  Wm.  Glover,  John 
Eastis,  Geo.  Flin,  John  McClure,  Jos. 
Hogan,  John  Berry,  Joiin  Casey,  Isaac 
Certain,  John  Certain,  Rich.  Glover,  and 
John  McAnelly. 

At  the  following  January  term,  1782, 
again  large  numbers  of  the  settlers  took 
advantage  of  these  easy  terms  and  came 
into  the  court  and  were  allowed  400 
acres  each.     They  were : 

Elenor  Potts,  John  Harbeson,  Wm. 
Arnil,  Eliz.  Loe,  James  Little,  Cath. 
White,  Edron  Anglin,  Littlepage  Proc- 
tor, Wm.  Roberson,  Thomas  Farrier, 
Robt.  McCain,  Rich.  Perry,  Jacob  Cas- 
tleman,  Benj.  Oastleman,  Abigail  John- 
son, Mary  Collins,  Mary  Gates,  Mary 
McCormack,  Archie  Marlin,  Thos, 
Hamilton,  John  Hamilton,  John  Rob- 
ertson, Mich.  Shaver,*  Isaac  Trotter, 
Geo.  Purtle,  Wm.  McWhitter,  Jediah 
Johnson,  Robt.  Campbell,  Edward  Hall, 


•Sevier? 
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Jonas  Menefee,  John  Cassinger,t  John 
Eastis,  Edw.  Newton,  John  Divine, 
Dan  1  Hole,  Wm.  Wilcox,  John  Pringle, 
Peter  Carmickle,  Rich.  Sianit,t  Philip 
Panter,**  James  Dooley,  John  Miles, 
NeUy  Stout,  Edw.  Taylor,  Wm.  Hill, 
Thos.  Pinter,***  Fr.  Roach,  Anenias 
Ir^-ine,  Wm.  Higgins,  and  John  Hick- 
erson. 

At  the  same  term  John  Snoddy  was 
appointed  captain  and  Joseph  Kennedy 
ensign ;  and  Nathaniel  Hart  captain  and 
Christopher  Irvdne  ensign. 

The  first  roads  were  ordered  opened 
at  this  term.  They  were  to  run  from 
the  Falling  creek  of  Rockcastle  to  the 
Hanging  Fork  of  Dicks  river,  and  from 
thence  towards  the  Salt  Works  to  the 
county  line.  The  other  road  was  to  run 
from  Boonsborough  to  the  Courthouse. 

John  Logan  was  commissioned  lieu- 
tenant colonel  at  this  term.  The  next 
meeting  of  the  Court  was  in  June,  1782, 
with  Benj.  Loean,  John  Logan,  Stephen 
Trigg,  and  William  McBride  on  the 
'  ench. 

James  Smith  was  granted  the  right 
to  solemnize  matrimony,  and  Christo- 
pher Greenup^  appeared  and  read  a 
commission  appointing  him  attorney  at 
law,  the  first  person  admitted  to  the 
Lincoln  bar.  The  next  day  Lewis 
Craig-  was  licensed  to  perform  the  rites 
of  matrimony.  Craig  was  a  minister 
of  the  Baptist  church,  but  also  one  of 


fKiss^ngrer? 

JSimmet? 

••Paynter? 

***Poynt^r? 

'  Aftei-warrLs   Governor. 

'Baptist:  he  had  a  brother  Taliaferro  Cralj:; 
his  mother  wa.<?  a  Hawkins;  he  was  a  native 
of  .SpottsyiVania  county,  Va.,  and  was  a 
leader  of  the  "Traveling:  Church."  He  is  call- 
ed "Crasi?"  in  the  minutes  of  old  Providence 
church  in  Clark  county.  He  was  a  very  In- 
fhleRttal  man  on  the  frontier. 


the  worst  land  "sharks"  of  his  day. 
The  record  books  of  Fayette,  Lincoln 
and  Jefferaon  counties  are  full  of  his 
transactions  in  land.  Humphrey  Mar- 
shall in  his  history  of  Kentucky  gives 
one  of  Craig's  entries  as  a  sample  of  in- 
definiteness.  He  came  to  Kentucky 
with  the  "traveling  church,"  and  was 
of  a  family  long  seated  in  Spottsylvania 
county,  and  no  kin  to  the  other  Craigs 
who  settled  between  Stanford  and  Dan- 
ville on  the  Hanging  Fork. 

At  the  June  term  of  court  a  number 
of  new  military  commissions  were  is- 
sued. Gabriel  Madison,*  John  Woods, 
Clough  Overton  and  Isaac  Bledsoet 
were  made  captains;  John(  Kennedy, 
Robt.  Bowman,  Wm.  Young,  James  Ray, 
John  South,  and  Thomas  Montgomery, 
lieutenants;  and  Anthony  Sodowski, 
Samuel  Dennis,  John  Bryan,  David 
Cook,  Absalom  Moore,  John  McMurtry, 
James  McMillin,  and  James  Craig,  en- 
signs. 

The  price  of  whiskey  was  regulated  to 
12  shillings  per  gallon. 

At  the  January  court,  1783,  new  mag- 
istrates appeared;  they  were  George 
Adams,  John  Edwards,  Hugh  Logan, 
Gabriel  Madison,  and  Alexander  Robert- 
son. The  disaster  of  the  Blue  Licks  had 
so  paralyzed  the  community  that  little 
had  been  done  since  the  June  court  of 
the  previous  year,  and  this  term  of  court 
was  taken  up,  as  were  the  succeeding 

^*G.  M.  was  a  cousin  of  the  president,  and 
he  was  a  brother-in-law  of  Col.  James  Hick- 
"**."'  ^"'^,C:apt.  John  Martin  of  Clark  county, 
at"  v°^-,?°'-J^'"-  ^-  Lewis  and  Joel  Lewis  of 
Nashville,  Tenn.  His  and  Hickman's  and 
Martins  wives  were  daughters  of  Ma.j.  David 
Lewis  one  of  the  first  sheriffs  of  Albemarle 
Co.,  Va.  See  Draper's  Kings  Mountain  for 
these   Lewises. 

fBrother    of    Col.     Anthony    Bledsoe    of    the 
Boundary  Commission,   who  settled  near  Nash 

^'he^i'st^S-  ll\°old.'^^'''  «"^  ^^  '"^^  «--* 
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terms,  with  the  settlement  of  the  estates 
of  those  killed  in  that  battle. 

The  year  1782  had  been  one  to  be  re- 
membered. Early  in  the  spring  the  Lin- 
coln court  had  been  robbed  of  one  of  its 
best  members,  Capt.  James  Estill,  who 
fell  ill  battle  with  the  Indians,  near  Mt. 
Sterling.  The  Blue  Licks  took  away 
two  more,  Stephen  Trigg  and  William 
MeBride;  and  the  militia  of  the  county 
was  almost  disorganized.  Col.  Stephen 
Trigg;  Major  Silas  Harlan  and  Edward 
Bulger,  Captains  William  McBride, 
Joseph  Kineaid,  John  Gordon,  and 
Clough  Overton;  Lieutenants  WiUiam 
Givens,  John  Kennedy,  Joseph  Lind- 
say ;  Ensign  John  McMurtry ;  and  priv- 
ates Francis  McBride,  John  Price, 
James  Ledgerwood,  John  Wilson,  Lewis 
and  Matthias  Rose,  Hugh  Cunningham, 
Jesse  Yocom,  Esau  Corn,  William 
Smith,  Henry  Miller,  Ezekiel  Field, 
John  Fry,  Val  Stern,  Andrew  MeCon- 
nell,  James  Brown,  William  Stewart, 
John  Wilson,  John  O'Neal,  William 
Robertson,  Israel  Boone,  and  many 
others  whose  names  are  now  lost,  per- 
haps forever,  had  fallen  on  that  bitter 
day,  and  their  wills,  inventories,  etc., 
were  continuing  to  be  filed  in  court  for 
the  next  two  years. 

At  the  February  term  Walker  Daniel 
produced  a  commission  from  the  Gover- 
nor as  attorney-at-law,  and  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar.  One  can  not  help  stop- 
ping to  notice  this  versatile  pioneer. 
The  records  show  that  he  was  an  attor- 
ney-at-law,  deputy  surveyor,  prosecutor 
for  the  district,  keeper  of  an  ordinary, 
dry  goods  merchant,  soldier,  and  the 
medical  books  in  his  library  would  in- 
dicate that  he  was  preparing  himself  for 
another   vocation   at   the   time    of   his 


death,  or  that  he  already  practiced  the 
healing  art. 

At  the  March  term,  1783,  WiUiam  Mc- 
Querry  and  Michael  Resener  came  into 
court  and  proved  that  they  were  in  the 
service  as  soldiers  in  Col.  Bird's  regi- 
ment, in  1758;  and  William  Shepherd 
swore  that  he  received  a  pension  from 
Virginia  for  being  wounded  in  1774, 
but  had  not  then  received  his  pension 
since  1779,  doubtless  the  date  of  his  ar- 
rival in  Kentucky.  Also,  Isaac  Camp- 
bell was  granted  a  preemption  of  1,000 
acres  and  a  settlement  of  400  acres  for 
raising  a  crop  of  corn  at  St.  Asaph's  in 
1775. 

In  March  the  Court  ordered  roads 
from  the  mouth  of  Hickman,  from  the 
Lick  above  English's  Station,  and  from 
Crow's  Station,  all  to  the  Courthouse 
at  St.  Asaph's. 

On  May  20th,  1783,  John  May,  the 
clerk,  resigned  and  Willis  Green  a 
yoiuig  Virginian,  was  elected  to  succeed 
him. 

The  grand  jury  was  composed  of 
James  Speed,  foreman,  John  Hinkston, 
John  Smith,  Sr.,  Menoah  Singleton, 
Ebenezer  Miller,  Anthony  Crockett, 
John  Smith,  Jr.,  Michael  Humble,  John 
Jones,  Benjamin  Craig,  William  Cave, 
Thomas  Waiting,  John  Ellis,  George 
Caldwell,  Andrew  Kineaid,  Jacob 
Myers,  James  McCulloek,  Anthony  Sad- 
uskies,  James  Boggs,  and  John  Ward. 

This  grand  jury  found  something  to 
do.  It  brought  in  presentments  against 
Jacob  Newland,  for  retailing  liquor 
without  a  license,  William  McElwee  do., 
Jane  McElwee  do.,  Daniel  Chambers  do., 
•  Azor  Rees  do.,  at  Hagan's  race  path, 
Wm.  Harris  do.,  at  Humble 's  race  path, 
John  Summit  do.,  at  both  race  paths 
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above  named  and  at  Mr.  Rose  *s  also,  and 
James  Fares  and  James  Cobern  at  Hum- 
ble's.  These  are  good  names  now  and 
were  good  ones  then,  bnt  the  pioneer  was 
awfully  fond  of  liquor.  The  proof  of- 
fered the  Land  Commissioners  on  Oc- 
tober 19,  1779,  by  James  Harrod,  as- 
signee of  James  McDonald,  heir  of  Pat- 
rick McDonald,  included  the  testimony 
of  this  same  James  Coburn,  and  the 
Clerk  has  noted  in  the  certificate, 
"James  Coburn,  a  Covenanter,  having 
declared  in  solemn  form  according  to 
the  formality  observed  in  *  *  that 
church."  But  folks  did  not  look  at 
whiskey  then  as  we  do  now. 

Neither  did  they  look  at  gambling  in 
the  same  way,  as  an  incident  at  this 
same  court  will  show.  The  grand  jury 
brought  in  a  presentment  against  Hugh 
MeGary,  gent.,  for  betting  and  winning 
a  mare  worth  £12  from  Foster  at  Hag- 
an's  paths,  on  May  10th,  1783,  against 
the  statute  made,  etc.,  to  prevent  "ex- 
cessive" gaming.  At  the  August  term 
Maj.  McGary  was  found  guilty  and 
"said  McGary  be  deemed  an  infamous 
gambler,  and  that  he  shall  not  be  eligi- 
ble to  any  position  of  trust  or  honor 
within  this  state."  "While  his  trial  was 
going  on  the  doughty  Major  did  have 
the  taste  to  vacate  the  bench,  but  imme- 
diately that  it  was  over  and  he  had  been 
disbarred  from  holding  any  position  of 
trust  or  honor,  he  walked  up  and  took 
his  seat  amongst  his  colleagues,  and  the 
only  notice  of  such  an  illegal  action 
that  has  come  down  to  us  is  the  clerk's 
note  in  the  record,  "Present,  Hugh  Mc- 
Gary, gent." 

At  the  May  term  William  Fields  was 

V  indicted  for  betting  and  winning  a  mare 

from  Azor  Rees  at  Humble 's  path,  "last 


April, ' '  and  Rees  was  indicted  for  losing 
the  same.  These  two  men  had  come  in 
with  Harrod  in  1774,  and  were  honored 
and  respected  citizens. 

Some  of  us  object  to  the  "good  liquor, 
fast  horses,  and  pretty  women"  phrase 
so  often  heard,  but  it  seems  that  the  first 
two  mentioned  were  early  in  Kentucky, 
and  we  "bet"  the  last  one  was  too. 

Roads  from  'Crow's  Station  to  the 
Lower  McAfee's  Station,  and  from 
Paint  Lick  to  the  Courthouse  were  or- 
dered surveyed. 

John  Logan,  Esq.,  was  commissioned 
colonel  of  the  First  Battalion;  John  Ed- 
wards lieutenant  colonel:  and  George 
Adams  major.  Of  the  Second  Battal- 
lion  Gabriel  Madison,  Esq.,  was  commis- 
sioned colonel,  John  Smith,  Esq.,  lieu- 
tenant colonel,  and  Anthony  Crockett 
major.  Samuel  Hineh,  gent.,  was  made 
captain. 

John  Bowman,  the  sheriff  came  into 
court  and  objected  to  the  jail  as  un- 
satisfactory. This  was  done  regularly 
by  each  incoming  sheriff,  and  sometimes 
at  every  term  of  court.  Doubtless  the 
jails  were  insufficient,  but  one  is  hard- 
ly prepared  for  the  action  of  Isaac 
Shelby,  who  was  sheriff  when  the  new 
jail  was  completed,  and  as  soon  as  the 
committee  of  the  Court  made  their  re- 
port on  its  construction  he  stepped  up 
and  objected  to  the  jail  on  the  grounds 
of  its  insufficiency.  It  must  have  been 
a  legal  maneuver  done  to  avoid  respon- 
sibility. 

At  this  court  proof  was  made  that  a 
warrant  for  2,500  acres  in  the  name  of 
James  Turner  "was  casually  lost"  with 
Samuel  Bell  "at  the  time  the  said  Bell 
was  killed  by  the  Indians." 

Hugh  Logan  was  sworn  in  as  justice, 
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and  the  price  of  whiskey  was  fixed  at  8 
shillings  per  gallon.  Cobui'n  was  tried 
at  this  court  and  found  guilty  and  fined 
£11:2:6. 

At  the  July  court  John  Curd  was  ap- 
pointed road  surveyor  of  the  road  from 
Harrod's  to  Madison's,  and  Francis 
Underwood  was  granted  leave  to  build 
a  water  grist  mill  on  his  land  on  Dick's 
river. 

The  only  thing  of  general  interest  at 
the  August  court,  except  the  trial  of 
Maj.  McGary  as  above  told,  was  the  ap- 
pointment of  Col.  Daniel  Boone  a  de- 
puty surveyor. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  September 
term  Andrew  McFagin  was  given  a  cer- 
tificate of  good  character,  "having  an 
intention  to  travel  southwardly  down 
the  Mississippi  on  merchantile  busi- 
ness. ' ' 

William  Thompson  on  Dougherty's 
creek,  and  Jacob  Myers  on  Dick's  river, 
were  granted  leave  to  build  grist  mills. 

Isaac  Hite  and  William  Montgomery 
are  sworn  in  as  justices,  and  George 
Adams  is  commissioned  the  first  cor- 
oner, and  on  the  same  day  takes  the  oath 
as  major  in  the  militia. 

The  September  and  October  terms 
were  largelj''  taken  up  with  the  hearing 
of  suits  of  small  general  interest.  But 
the  November  term  noticed  the  appear- 
ance in  public  life  of  a  man  who  was  to 
take  a  large  part  in  the  affairs  of  the 
new  state  from  then  on.  This  was  Isaac 
Shelby,  who,  with  John  Snoddy  and 
Christopher  Irvdne,  were  sworn  in  as 
justices  on  the  18th. 

The  grand  jury  was  composed  of  John 
Smith,  foreman,  Adam  Shepherd,  Wil- 
liam Montgomery,  Samuel  Briggs,  And. 
Kincaid,   Jno.   Wilkerson,   Sml.  Davis, 


Jas.  McCulloch,  Anth.  Saduskie,  Jno. 
^McCormack,  Wm.  Bush,  Robt.  Kirk- 
man,  Wm.  Anderson,  Wm.  Miller,  Matt. 
Jefferies,  Saml.  Kirkman,  John  Dough- 
erty, John  Crow,  and  Wm.  Thompson. 

It  caught  James  Pharis,  William 
Shaw,  and  John  Leasy  for  selling  liquor 
and  Philip  Hagan  and  John  Sutton  for 
betting  on  a  horse  race.  It  also  did 
something  which  will  interest  many 
country  people  in  the  state,  it  indicted 
nearly  every  road  overseer  in  the  coun- 
ty. 

I  John  Smith  came  to  court  and  swore 
that  he  had  taken  the  oath  to  Virginia 
when  he  applied  to  the  Land  Commis- 
sioners for  a  preemption,  but  he  failed 
to  show  the  Commissioners  that  he  had 
done  so  at  that  time,  and  was  therefore 
denied  his  preemption.  A  preemption 
right  was  allowed  him  and  incidentally 
the  charge  of  Toryism  lifted  from  him. 
Col.  Ben  Logan  was  commissioned  the 
new  sheriff  and  appointed  Andrew  Mc- 
Kinley  and  James  Barnett  his  deputies. 
The  price  of  liquors,  etc.,  was  fixed  as 
follows : 

Whiskey,  12  shillings  a  gallon. 

Com,  7%  pence  a  gallon. 

A  diet,  1  shilling. 

Pasturage  for  a  horse   3%   pence  for  12 
hours. 

A  night's  lodging,  6  i)ence. 

The  next  day  they  proceeded  to  lay  the 
county  levy. 

Lbs. 

County  Dr.  Tobacco. 

To  Walker  Daniel,  Esq.,  attorney  for 

the  Commonwealth,  salary  3,000 

To  John  Bowman,  late  sheriff,  salary 

lor   1783    1,248 

To  Willis  Green,  clerk,  salary  for  1783  1,248 
To  Willis  Green  for  copying  list  of 

tithes    400 
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Lbs. 
County  Dr.  Tobacco. 

To  6%  for  collecting  1,117 

To  a  deposition  11,607 

Total  lbs.  of  tobacco  _ 18,620 

Ck)unty  Cr. 
By  1S62  tithes,  @  10  lbs.  tobacco  per 
tithe  18,620 

David  Rice,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
"was  licensed  to  perform  the  marriage 
ceremony. 

The  next  court  sat  the  17th  day  of 
Februarv-.  1784,  and  -worked  two  days. 
It  licensed  Joseph  Bledsoe,  a  Baptist 
minister,  to  perform  the  marriage  serv- 
ice, appointed  a  number  of  deputy  sur- 
veyors; regulated  the  prices  of  liquor; 
granted  mill  rights  to  Zachary  Smith 
on  Harrod's  run  and  Samuel  McDowell 
on  Wilson's  run;  granted  Nathaniel 
Logan  license  to  keep  an  ordinary; 
swore  in  "WiUiam  Cave  as  justice ;  and 
granted  letters  of  administration  on 
various  estates. 

The  new  prices  on  liquors  were : 
Whiskey,  15  shillings  per  gallon. 
■Rum,  1  pound,  4  shillings  per  gallon. 
Whiskey   toddy,   1    shilling,    3   'pence    per 
quart. 
Hum  toddy,  2  shillings,  6  pence  per  quart. 

On  the  second  day  it  performed  some 
routine  business  and  granted  John  Bow- 
man a  mill  right  on  Dick's  river,  and 
swore  in  George  Wm.  Stevens  as  deputy 
sheriff. 

At  the  April  .session  Ebenezer  Brooks, 
a  layman,  was  licensed  to  .solemnize  mar- 
riage ;  John  Logan  was  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  provide  weights  and  measures 
for  the  county;  and  William  Momony 
was  tried  for  stealing  a  bond  from 
Ozias  Welch  and  Hannah  his  wife  and 
found  not  guilty.  Momony  was  a  son- 
in-law  of  Mrs.  Welch,  having  married 


her  daughter  Susannah  Lynn  the  Sep- 
tember previous.     A  nice  family  row. 

On  the  21st  of  July  Thomas  Allin  was 
granted  license  to  keep  an  ordinary  in 
Danville.  This  is  the  first  licensed 
drinking  place  in  that  temperate  old 
town. 

At  the  August  term  numerous  roads 
were  ordered,  and  a  warehouse  was  es- 
tablished at  the  mouth  of  Hickman,  the 
first  in  the  new  county,  and  Bartlett 
Collins,  John  Headin,  and  John  Price 
were  recommended  to  the  governor  for 
appointment  as  inspectors  of  tobacco  at 
that  house. 

At  the  September  term  David  Gass, 
the  surviving  trustee  of  the  town  of 
Boonsborough,  appeared  and,  on  his 
motion,  the  sheriff  was  ordered  to  sum- 
mon the  freeholders  of  said  town  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  election  of  other  trustees  in 
room  of  those  dead  or  otherwise  disabled 
by  law.  These  troubles  of  this  old  town 
were  partly  caused  by  the  disaster  of 
the  Blue  Licks,  but  mostly  by  the  real- 
ization that  the  state  of  Virginia  was 
not  going  to  make  it  the  seat  of  a  coun- 
ty, or  otherwise  favor  it.  Since  the 
bursting  of  the  Transylvania  bubble  it 
led  a  doomed  and  disappearing  exist- 
ence. The  original  plat  of  the  town  was 
loaned  by  the  late  Judge  W.  M.  Beekner 
to  Mr.  Lewis  Collins,  was  never  return- 
ed, and  is  likely  in  the  Durrett  collec- 
tion, now  lost  to  the  State. 

George  Muter  appeared  at  the  Oc- 
tober term  and  was  commissioned  attor- 
ney, beginning  that  career  which  landed 
him  on  the  Appellate  bench. 

Mr.  John  Jouett  applied  to  this  court 
for  a  preemption  right  of  1,000  acres  as 
heir-at-law  of  his  brother,  Capt.  Matt 
Jouett  of  the  Virginia  Continental  Liae. 
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The  Court  was  divided  in  its  opinion 
and  the  application  continued.  At  a 
later  term  it  was  disallowed.  Capt. 
Matt  Jouett  was  clerk  of  the  Transyl- 
vania legislature,  and  was  a  partisan  of 
the  Transylvania  Company.  At  the  ad- 
journment of  the  legislature,  he  return- 
ed to  Virginia  and  had  an  honorable 
career  in  the  Continental  army.  John 
Jouett  was  the  father  of  Matthew  Jouett 
the  great  portrait  painter. 

At  the  November  term  James  Speed 
was  sworn  in  as  a  justice ;  William  Mar- 
shall was  licensed  to  solemnize  marri- 
age ;  Thomas  Hall  and  Thomas  Perkins 
commissioned  attorneys;  a  number  of 
military  commissions  issued ;  tlie  prices 
of  liquors,  diet,  etc.,  regulated,  the  coun- 
ty levy  laid ;  and  John  Logan  and  Wil- 
liam Montgomery  appointed  to  have  a 
chimney  built  at  the  prison.  Think  of 
prisoners  of  this  day  staying  in  a  log 
prison  as  late  as  the  18th  of  November 
without  a  fire ! 

The  military  commissions  were  to 
John  Logan  as  colonel ;  Christopher 
Irvine  and  William  Wheatley,  captains; 
Adam  Woods,  Nicholas  George,  Matthew 
Scott,  and  Nathan  McClure  lieutenants ; 
Hickerson  Gnibbs,  Jacob  Stems,  Joseph 
Ray,  and  Nathan  Farris,  ensigns ;  and 
John  Sloan  constable  in  Capt.  Martin's 
■company. 

The  prices  set  on  liquors,  diet,  etc., 
were: 

Wine,  per  quart  8  shillings 

West  India  rum,  per  gal £1:   4:0 

Taffia  or  Continental  rum,  per 

gal.       0:1-6:0 

Whiskey,  full  proof,  per  gal 0.12:0 

Common  whiskey,  per  gal 0:10:0 

For  a  warm  dinner  0:   1:6 

For  a  cold  dinner  0:   1:0 


For  a  breakfast  or  supper  0:  1:0 

Corn  or  other  grain,  per  gal 0:  0:7 Vz 

Stableage  and  fodder  or  hay,  12 

hours   0:  1:0 

Pasturage  for  horse,  12  hours —  0:  0:6 
For  a  night's  lodging  in  a  good 

feather  bed  with  clean  sheets  0:  1:0 
For  a  night's  lodging  in  a  chaff 

bed  with  clean  sheets  0:  0:6 

Rum  toddy,  per  quart  0:   2:0 

The  county  levy  was  as  follows : 

Lbs. 

Debtor.  Tobacco. 

To    Walker    Daniel,    dec'd,    attorney, 

salary    1,250 

To  Willis  Green,  clerk,  salary 1,248 

To  Willis  Grreen   for  called  court  on 

William  Momony  200 

To  Wilis   Green  for  called   court  on 

Stanhope  Evins  200 

To  Benj.  Logan,  sheriff,  salary  1,248 

To  Benj.   Logan  for   called   court   on 

William  Momony  200 

To  Benj.   Logan  for   called   court   on 

Stanhope  Evins   200 

To  Elijah  Fan-is  for  4  old  and  2  young 

wolf    heads    500 

To  James  Farris  for  1  old  and  3  young 

wolf   heads    250 

To   James  Buchanan  for   2   old   wolf 

heads   200 

To  John  McAfee  for  1  old  wolf  head....  100 
To  Daniel  Hazel  for  1  old  wolf  head....  100 
To  James  McAfee  for  1  old  and  1 

young  wolf  heads  150 

To  Benj.  Arnold  for  1  young  wolf  head  60 
To  John  Farris  for  1  old  wolf  head....  100 
To  John  Davis  for  1  old  wolf  skulp....  100 
To  Stephen  Hancock  for  2  old  wolf 

skulps  200 

To  William  Menefee   for   1   old   wolf 

skulp    100 

To  Daniel  Owsley  for  1  old  wolf  skulp  100 
To  Thomas  Williams   for   1  old  wolf 

skulp    100 

To  Robt.   Ferrill,    Jr.,    for    old    wolf 

skulp    100 

To  John  Hall  for  1  old  wolf  skulp....  100 
To  William  Kneel  for  1  old  wolf  skulp      100 
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Lbs. 

Debtor.  Tobacco. 

To  "Wm.   Kavanaugb  for   1  old   wolf 

skulp   100 

To   6%   for  collecting  _ 1,455 

To  a  depositum  16,869 

Total  lbs.  tobacco   25,260 

Lbs. 
Credits.  Tobbaco. 

By  2,105  tithes  @  12  lbs.  tobacco  per 

poU  _ _ 25,260 

The  court  finished  its  labors  for  the 
year  bv  convening  December  21st  and 
attending  to  a  lot  of  small  business, 
amongst  other  things  appointing  Baker 
Ewing,  Samuel  Clark,  and  William  Mor- 
row captains,  and  John  Ellis  and  Wil- 
liam Morrison  lieutenant  and  ensign  re- 
spectively. 

1785. 

In  February  Thomas  Perkins  was  ap- 
pointed deputy  Commonwealth's  Attor- 
ney in  Lincoln ;  and  James  Marshall  and 
Benjamia  Sebastian  were  admitted  to 
the  bar  on  an  examiner's  license. 

John  Bailey,  a  Baptist  minister,  was 
licensed  to  solemnize  matrimony. 

Abraham  Bowman,  being  called  on  by 
the  court  to  say  why  he  did  not  qualify 
as  a  justice,  replied  that  he  was  unset- 
tled and  expected  shortly  to  leave  the 
county  and  did  not  wish  to  take  upon 
himself  the  duties  of  justice  of  the 
peace. 

Benjamin  Logan  and  William  Mont- 
gomery are  directed  to  have  a  prison 
built;  and  the  former  is  empowered  to 
employ  someone  to  repair  the  Court- 
house and  table  and  have  a  bar  erected 
in  the  Courthoase. 

At  this  session  John  Cowan  produces 
his  commission  as  the  new  sheriff  and 


appoints   Nathan   Houston   and   Jared 
Cowan  his  deputies. 

The  new  militia  commissions  are  Wil- 
liam Kennedy,  James  Harlan,  and  Jacob 
Starns,  captains;  Benj.  Bradshaw  and 
Jo.  Willis,  Jr.,  lieutenants;  and  James 
Coburn  and  Thomas  Lillard  ensigns. 

The  co^onty  was  for  the  first  time  di- 
vided into  tax  districts,  which,  as  they 
are  the  beginning  of  the  precincts  of 
after  years  and  show  the  extent  of  the 
inhabited  parts  of  the  county,  are  worth 
giving.  The  first  included  the  section 
around  Boonsborough  and  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Silver  Creek ;  the  second,  all  the 
waters  of  Paint  Lick  as  far  up  as  Silver 
Creek ;  the  third,  from  the  lower  line  of 
the  Upper  Battalion  on  the  north  side 
of  Dick's  up  to  the  waters  of  Paint 
Lick ;  the  fourth  mouth  of  Logan 's  creek 
up  same  to  the  Knobs,  and  up  Dick's  to 
the  south  side  of  English's;  the  fifth, 
from  the  mouth  of  Logan's  creek  on  the 
south  side,  to  the  mouth  of  Hanging 
Fork,  up  the  same  to  the  road  leading 
from  Flat  Lick  to  Knob  Lick,  and  along 
the  road  to  the  Knobs;  the  sixth,  from 
the  road  up  Hanging  Fork,  to  include 
all  its  waters  above  the  road,  and  the 
waters  of  Green  Eiver;  the  seventh,  in 
the  forks  of  Dick's  and  Kentucky  rivers 
up  to  the  line  of  the  Upper  Battalion; 
the  eighth  between  Hanging  Fork  and 
Clark's  run,  below  the  road;  the  ninth, 
from  the  mouth  of  Clark's  run  to  the 
mouth  of  Harrod's  run,  up  the  same  to 
Madison's  thence  along  the  road  to  Har- 
rodsburg,  thence  to  Wilson's  Station, 
thence  up  Salt,  taking  in  its  waters  to 
the  Knobs,  and  the  waters  of  Chaplin's 
fork,  and  along  the  same  to  Clark's  run 
and  down  the  same  to  the  mouth,  the 
tenth,  from  Madison's  to  Harrodsburg, 
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thence  to  McGrary's,  thence  down  Shaw- 
nee run  to  the  mouth  and  up  the  Ken- 
tucky to  Dick's,  and  up  the  same  and 
Harrod's  run  to  Madison's;  the 
eleventh,  from  the  mouth  of  Shawnee 
run,  down  the  Kentucky  river  to  the 
county  line,  thence  to  Salt  river  and  up 
the  same  to  Wilson's  Station  including 
all  its  waters  below.  It  will  be  seen 
from  these  boundaries  that  the  great 
wild  stretch  of  country  south  and  east 
of  the  Knobs  was  not  considered  worth 
organizing  as  a  tax  district,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  anyone  lived  in  those  moun- 
tain recesses,  although  there  were  a  few 
surveys  laid  on  the  upper  waters  of 
the  Cumberland,  near  where  the  road 
from  Cumberland  Gap  crossed  it. 

On  the  21st  of  June  William  Mc- 
Clung  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  on 
the  next  day  Isaac  Shelby  and  James 
Speed  were  appointed  commissioners  to 
meet  commissioners  from  the  other 
counties  at  Danville  on  the  15th  of  the 
next  July,  to  apportion  the  money  to  be 
given  by  the  several  comities  for  build- 
ing a  courthouse  and  prison  for  the  use 
of  the  supreme  court  of  the  district  at 
Danville. 

This  supreme  court  had  such  jurisdic- 
tion as  our  present  circuit  courts  pos- 
sess; appeals  were  taken  from  its  decis- 
ions to  the  highest  state  court  which  sat 
at  Richmond,  the  capital.  The  Ken- 
tucky Supreme  Court  was  the  manifes- 
tation of  an  idea  which  early  prevailed, 
that  Kentucky  was  so  far  removed  from 
the  rest  of  the  state,  east  of  the  Allegh- 
anies,  that  it  must  have  within  itself  all 
the  machinery  for  orderly  government. 
This  finally  led  to  the  erection  of  a  sep- 
arate state. 

The  idea  of  giving  a  court  such  as 


their  Supreme  Court  with  a  separate 
capital  or  seat  is  strange  to  Anglo-Nor- 
man legal  history,  such  courts  sitting 
in  England  in  the  shire  towns  and  in 
this  country  in  the  county  seats.  It 
could  only  have  arisen  from  the  idea 
that  Kentucky  was  a  separate  entity 
and  deserved  a  capital. 

Boonsborough  was  the  capital  of  the 
Transylvanian  government ;  Harrods- 
burg  the  seat  of  the  Kentucky  county 
government ;  and  Danville  the  first  capi- 
tal of  the  Kentuicky  district  and  state.  If 
the  proprietors  held  any  court  within 
their  colony,  they  must  have  done  so  at 
Boonsborough;  the  magistrates  of  Ken- 
tucky county,  Va.,  sat  at  Harrodsburg ; 
the  Land  Commission,  which  was  a 
true  court  with  limited  jurisdiction,  sat 
at  St.  Asaph's,  Boonsborough,  Har- 
rodsburg, Bryant's,  and  the  Falls;  the 
first  state  wide  court  of  equity  jurisdic- 
tion, sat  in  Danville.  The  Military  gov- 
ernment of  the  Proprietors  was  at  their 
capital  of  Boonsborough;  the  downfall 
of  their  claim  ruined  Boonsborough  and 
switched  the  seat  of  military  power  to 
St.  Asaph's  and  Harrodsburg;  but  on 
the  advent  of  George  Rogers  Clark 
it  was  soon  transferred  to  Louisville, 
where  it  remained  all  during  the  Rev- 
olution and  until  the  state  assumed  in- 
dependent existence. 

At  the  July  term  Jesse  Bledsoe  was 
licensed  to  solemnize  marriage,  as  was 
David  Rice. 

At  this  court  Capt.  William  Warren 
was  appointed  to  survey  a  road  from 
the  Knob  Lick  to  Danville.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  the  present  Danville- 
Hustonville  turnpipe,  and  from  that  day 
until  the  sale  of  the  turnpik&s  to  the 
county,  the  Warrens  had  had  charge  of 
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that  road  5  the  late  William  Warren  of 
Boyle  being  eonnty  road  supervisor  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  and  had  been  pre- 
sident of  the  turnpike  at  the  time  of  its 
sale  to  the  county.  One  hundred  and 
twenty  years  is  a  rather  long  time  for 
one  family  to  have  charge  of  one  thing 
here  in  America.    No  better  road  exists. 

At  this  term  of  court  some  suits  were 
called  that  have  a  very  interesting 
sound.  John  Logan  and  William  Hoy, 
Commissioners  for  the  sale  of  the  Indian 
Plunder,  vs.  Robert  Dougherty  and 
James  Brown.  These  suits  are  probably 
the  results  of  the  raid  made  into  the 
Indian  country  in  retaliation  for  the 
Blue  Licks  disaster,  and  they  suggest  to 
the  imagination  that  perhaps  Bob 
Dougherty  and  Jim  Brown  had  secreted 
some  of  the  plunder  gathered  on  that 
campaign  instead  of  putting  it  into  the 
general  pile  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of 
the  military  chest,  as  was  the  custom, 
and  that  the  Commissioners  hearing  of 
it  had  brought  suit  to  settle  the  matter. 
However,  they  may  merely  mean  that 
these  two  defendants  purchased  some  of 
the  plunder  at  the  sale,  and  had  to  be 
sued  for  payment. 

Unfortunately  all  of  the  papers  in 
these  cases  are  lost.  If  the  former  sup- 
position is  true,  the  depositions  in  the 
cases  ought  to  reveal  stories  of  that  cam- 
paign, but  the  papers  of  the  earliest 
years,  down  to  about  1792  or  '3  are  lost ; 
from  then  on  everything  is  intact. 

The  Commissioners  also  sue  William 
Bledsoe,  John  Patty,  Wm.  Purnall, 
Samuel  Davis,  David  Lynch,  John 
Woods,  Wm.  Cradlebough,  John  Terry, 
and  Andrew  Coffee,  and  in  each  case  the 
suit  is  discontinued  with  costs  on  the 
defendant,  which  means  that  the  latter 


was  guilty  or  liable  and  fixed  it  up  with 
the  Commissioners  on  the  outside  rather 
than  have  a  hearing.* 

It  was  at  this  August  term  that  an 
event  occurred  that  is  best  told  in  the 
clerk'  entry: 

"James  Speed,  a  member  of  this 
Court,  having  withdrawn  himseK  from 
the  bench  at  the  time  of  reading  the  or- 
ders of  the  day,  offers  the  following  rea- 
sons for  his  conduct,  To-wit:  first,  be- 
cause Colo.  John  Logan,  President,  re- 
fused, twice,  to  hear  an  observation 
which  said  Speed  was  about  to  have 
made  with  regard  to  a  suit.  Lemon  agst. 
Watts,  and  thirdly  was  refused  by  the 
Court  to  be  heard  on  said  occasion.  Sec- 
ondly the  said  Speed  looks  on  it  that  as 
he  was  overruled  in  this  particular  he 
could  not  have  had  liberty  in  any  other 
order,  to  make  any  other  observation 
which  he  should  have  thought  necessary 
to  make  in  reading  the  other  orders  of 
this  day.  18th  August,  1785,  9  0 'Clock 
at  night" 

(signed)  Ja.  Speed." 

The  next  entry  records  the  fact  that 
James  Speed  resigns. 

At  the  October  term  a  prisoner  was 
found  guilty  of  stealing  13  beaver  and 
30  raccoon  skins  and  sentenced  to  re- 
ceive 20  lashes  on  his  bare  back. 

William  Marshall  is  licensed  to  solem- 
nize marriage. 

The  November  grand  jury  spent  most 
of  its  time  on  the  road  overseers,  but  al- 
so indicted  William  Ellis  and  John  Mc- 


*  In  the  County  Clerk's  office  are  two 
simple  file  boxes  in  which  had  been  filed  the 
reportp  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  Sale  of 
the  Indian  Plunder.  Why  they  are  now  empty 
is  unknown,  but  there  is  a  tradition  that  their 
contents  were  stolen  and  taken  to  Madison, 
Wisconsin,  where  they  now  are.  These  are 
about   the  only   missing-  documents   noted. 
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Mahan  for  retailing  liquor  without  a 
license.     The  first  bootleggers! 

1786. 

The  February  court  distinguished  it- 
self by  licensing  John  Allen  to  practice 
law. 

The  March  court  admitted  James 
Overton  to  the  bar,  and  the  next  day  ap- 
pointed him  prosecutor  for  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

In  March  also  occurred  the  first  rape 
ease  in  the  comity.  Will,  a  negro  man 
slave,  the  property  of  John  Logan, 
gent.,  was  put  on  trial  for  this  shocking 
offense.  Testimony  was  heard  on  both 
sides  and  the  Court  after  due  consider- 
ation decided  that  he  was  not  guilty. 
This  was  a  more  orderly  procedure 
than  some  of  the  cases  of  this  nature 
that  have  since  occurred. 

As  this  was  the  year  in  which  the 
county  was  divided  by  the  ciitting  off  of 
Mercer  and  Madison,  Baker  Ewing  was 
recommended  to  the  Governor  for  a 
Commission  of  the  Peace,  and  the  Clerk 
was  ordered  to  certify  to  the  Governor 
the  number  of  magistrates  remaining  in 
the  county  when  the  division  takes 
place. 

The  Jiine  court  recommended  Stephen 
Ormsby  to  the  examiners  appointed  by 
law,  as  a  person  of  honesty,  probity, 
and  good  demeanor.  The  purpose  was 
to  have  Ormsby  examined  for  a  license 
to  practice  law. 

At  the  July  term,  1786,  the  Court 
made  an  order  of  a  singular  nature.  It 
was  "that  the  dwelling  house  of  Col. 
Benjamin  Logan  be  made  and  consider- 
ed the  gaol  until  further  provision."  It 
is  to  be  supposed  that  this  was  with  the 
Colonel's  knowledge  and  consent,  but  it 


is  com^pletely  foreign  to  our  present 
ideas  that  the  leading  man  in  the  com- 
munity should  be  willing  to  accept  the 
prisoners  of  the  county  into  his  home, 
without  provision  for  segregating  them 
from  his  family.  At  the  very  next  term, 
in  August,  it  was  ordered  that  the  form- 
er order  be  annulled  "and  the  pi'ison 
now  standing  near  the  Courthouse  be  re- 
ceived and  considered  the  gaol  instead  of 
Col.  Ben.  Logan's  house." 

It  was  at  the  July  term  that  proof 
was  made  that  four  horses  had  been 
drafted  into  the  public  service,  those  of 
Archibald  McKinney  and  Benjamin 
Briggs  in  April,  1778,  and  those  of  John 
and  Alexander  Montgomery  in  June, 
1778. 

It  was  also  proven  that  Col.  Ben 
Logan  and  Col.  James  Harrod  were  em- 
ployed 20  days,  with  each  of  them  with 
one  horse  to  ride,  and  one  pack-horse,  in 
transporting  a  quantity  of  lead  from 
the  Long  Island  of  Ilolston  to  the  Ken- 
tucky country  for  its  defense,  in  the 
year  1776.  They  were  allowed  £22  for 
their  said  services. 

At  this  term  proof  was  also  made  that 
a  beef  steer,  the  property  of  Benjamin 
Logan,  gent.,  weighing  350  nett 
weight,  was  killed  at  liarrodsiburg  in 
the  year  1779  for  the  use  of  the  Illinois 
regiment,  and  he  was  allowed  £3  :12 :11 
for  the  same. 

The  military  commissions  at  this  term 
were: 

John  Dougherty,  Andrew  Kincaid, 
captains,  and  James  Downing,  Benja- 
min Pettit,  Marvel  Nash,  Nathan  Faris, 
Baker  Ewing,  William  Price,  and  Jere- 
miah Parker  recommended  for  same. 

William  Young,  Eobt.  Givens,  Matt. 
Logan,    Wm.    Casey,    John    Downing, 
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Isaac  Faris,  William  Crow,  Stephen 
English,  Samuel  Gill,  and  Andrew  Lair 
lieutenants. 

Jonathan  Owsley,  Daniel  McCormack, 
"Wm.  Mason,  Hugh  Magill,  "Wm.  Parks, 
V^m.  Hall,  John  French,  James  Hamil- 
ton. John  Price,  Thos.  Logan,  and  Thos. 
Berryman  ensigns. 
I  John  Cowan,  the  sheriff,  comes  in  to 
court  and  objects  to  the  jail. 

At  the  November  term  Baker  Ewing, 
"William  Montgomery,  Robt.  Bamett, 
James  Downing,  Nathan  Faris,  and 
Marvel  Nash  received  commissions  as 
captains. 

1787. 

February  Court  in  the  year  1787  was 
a  busy  one.  One  of  its  first  acts  was  to 
certify  that  Thomas  Todd  was  a  gentle- 
man of  honesty  probity  and  good  de- 
meanor. 

Next  it  announced  the  specifications 
for  the  new  Courthouse.  It  was  to  be 
built  of  white  ash  or  oak  logs,  well  hew- 
ed and  dovetailed,  30  feet  long,  20  feet 
wide,  and  14  feet  pitch,  covered  with 
lapped  shingles.  There  were  to  be  also 
two  jury  rooms  of  the  same  kind  of  logs 
and  roof,  one  on  each  side  of  the  house, 
at  the  end  where  the  door  is,  to  open  so 
that  the  whole  building  shall  form  a  T. 
The  floors  were  to  be  laid  of  good  oak 
or  white  ash  plank  at  least  two  inches 
thick.  What  a  pretentious  courthouse 
for  one  third  of  Kentucky. 

William  Price  was  commissioned  a 
captain  in  the  militia ;  John  Logan  com- 
missioned sheriff;  and  Thomas  AUin, 
deputy  surveyor,  paid  598%  lbs.  of  tob- 
acco for  running  the  county  line  from 
the  mouth  of  Sugar  creek  to  the  forks 
of  Clark's  run,  Eobert  and  William 
Caldwell,  who  carried  the  chain,  paid 


15  shillings  for  three  days'  services  and 
James  Moore  paid  3  shillings  for  three 
days'  services. 

The  county  levy  was  laid  at  this  term. 
Willis  Green,  the  clerk,  John  Cowan,  the 
sheriff,  and  James  Overton,  the  county 
attorney  were  paid  the  same  salaries 
they  received  the  previous  year,  and  the 
two  former  were  paid  200  lbs.  extra  for 
each  of  three  called  terms.  The  total 
number  of  tithes  was  822  and  40  lbs.  per 
poll  was  ordered  coOllected.  No  wolf 
bounties  were  paid. 

At  the  March  term  William  Crow  took 
the  oath  as  a  justice  and  Thomas  Todd 
was  licensed  to  practice  law. 

The  April  term  was  a  notable  one. 
Court  met  in  the  same  buildings  at  the 
fort  in  which  it  had  been  meeting  since 
its  removal  from  Harrodsburg,  appoint- 
ed John  Eeed  deputy  county  clerk,  and 
then  adjourned  to  the  new  public  build- 
ings in  the  town  of  Stanford. 

This  is  the  first  mention  of  Stanford 
in  the  publie  records  which  could  be 
found,  and  there  is  nothing  therein  to 
show  why  the  name  of  Stanford  was 
given  it.  This  was  the  17th  day  of 
April,  1787,  and  is  Stanford's  birthday. 

At  the  May  term  a  suit  is  filed  by  Pat- 
rick Shields  vs.  John  Faris  and  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  This  is  perhaps  the  first 
time  that  name  gets  into  Kentucky  his- 
tory. He  was  possibly  the  grandfather 
or  uncle  of  the  great  president. 

James  Thompson,  Alexander  Barnett, 
and  Nathan  Lamb  are  recommended  to 
the  Governor  as  proper  persons  for  a 
justice's  commission,  and  the  first  con- 
tempt case  arises. 

Richard  Jackman,  for  behaving  in- 
solently to  the  Court,  is  fined  £5  cur- 
rent money  of  Virginia  and  remanded 
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to  tlie  sheriff's  custody  until  lie  can  give 
security  for  the  payment  of  same  within 
the  twelve  month. 

At  the  next  term  in  June  he  is  given 
a  mill  right  on  his  land  on  Dick's  river. 
At  this  term  a  number  of  commissions 
were  given  in  the  militia.  William 
Adams,  William  Casey,  Jonathan  Ows- 
ley, John  Downing,  Nathan  McClure, 
Archibald  McKinney,  Robert  McClure, 
Matthew  Logan,  William  Goggin  were 
made  captains;  Michael  Horine,  Hugh 
McGill,  David  Owsley,  William  Parks, 
George  Murrell,  and  Young  Ewing  were 
made  lieutenants,  and  John  McCor- 
mack,  John  Smith,  Robert  Montgomery, 
John  Davis,  John  Blain,  and  Henry 
Renix,  ensigns. 

On  August  21st,  Gabriel  Jones  Madi- 
son was  admitted  to  practice  on  presen- 
tation of  a  certificate  from  the  Supreme 
Court. 

At  the  September  term  William  Mont- 
gomery was  commissioned  a  lieutenant 
colonel,  Matthew  Logan  and  William 
Casey  commissioned  captains,  and  re- 
commendatioiLs  made  that  Stephen 
English  be  commissioned  captain,  James 
Hamilton  lieutenant,  and  John  Varde- 
man  ensign. 

On  November  22nd  Robert  McClure, 
Jonathan  Owsley,  Nathan  McClure, 
Archibald  McKinney  were  commissioned 
captains,  Isaac  Farris  and  George  Mur- 
rell, lieutenants. 

1788. 
New  magistrates  appeared  the  first 
month  of  the  new  year ;  they  were  James 
Thompson,  Andrew  Baruett,  and  Nathan 
Lamb.  At  this  term  John  Downing  and 
William  Goggin  were  commissioned  cap- 
tains. 


On  the  19th  of  February  Jesse 
Cravens  was  appointed  deputy  sheriff 
and  Stephen  English  received  his  com- 
mission as  captain.  On  the  next  day 
the  county  levj^  was  laid.  Willis  Green, 
clerk,  John  Logan,  sheriff,  and  James 
Overton,  attorney,  were  paid  the  usual 
amounts  of  tobacco  for  their  services 
and  the  following  were  paid  for  wolf 
scalps  at  the  same  rate  as  formerly 
stated:  James  Gilmore,  Robert  Nathan, 
and  William  Montgomery,  William 
Mansfield,  James  Faris,  Hugh  Logan, 
and  Elijah  Faris.  The  total  levy  was 
1,014  tithes  at  12  lbs.  per  poll,  12,168 
lbs.  of  tobacco. 

The  rates  for  liquor,  diet,  etc.,  were 
set  as  follows : 

Dinner   1  s. 

Breakfast  1  s. 

Night's  lodging  in  feather  bed  <Q  d. 

Horse  on  hay  or  fodder,  one  night 9  d. 

Ctorn  or  oats,  per  gallon  6  d. 

Whiskey,    per    gallon    8  s. 

Beer,  per  gallon  1  s.  6  d. 

At  the  March  term  William  Adams 
and  Robert  Givens  were  made  captains  ; 
and  Buekner  Thruston,  Esq.,  admitted 
to  practice  law. 

In  April  James  Thompson  was  sworn 
in  as  justice,  Morton  Mauldin  recom- 
mended as  captain  on  "the  Red  river 
settlements  in  this  county,"  and  John 
Stewart  Alexander,  Esq.,  admitted  to 
practice  law. 

On  June  17th  James  Hughes  was  ad- 
mitted to  practice  on  the  examiner's  cer- 
tificate, and  the  location  of  a  road  from 
Whitley's  race  path  to  the  Courthouse, 
informs  us  that  that  doughty  old 
pioneer,  Capt.  William  Whitley  pos- 
sessed a  race  path. 

James  Penxx  was  tried  August  20th 
for  robbing  Thomas  Guest  of  a  bag  and 
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a  quantity  of  ginseng,  and  found  not 
guilty.  Tliis  is  the  earliest  notice  of  the 
"sang"  business  in  Kentucky  yet 
brought  to  light.  Doubtless  the  rich 
Bluegrass  woods  were  full  of  the  won- 
derful root.  Major  Faris  was  then  tried 
for  the  same  offense  and  found  not  guil- 
ty also.     Probably  nobody  stole  it. 

Col.  Ben  Logan  resigned  the  County 
Lieutenancy  on  the  16th  of  September 
and  Col.  John  Logan  was  recommended 
for  the  place.  At  the  same  time  Henry 
Pawling  was  recommended  for  colonel, 
vice  John  Logan,  Baker  Ewing  for 
lieutenant  colonel,  and  William  Whit- 
ley for  Major. 

David  Donan  was  admitted  to  practice 
at  the  October  term  and  William  Mene- 
f  ee  was  alowed  the  sum  that  the  law  al- 
lows for  setting  up  a  sign  post  at  the 
forks  of  the  road  near  Crab  Orchard. 
On  the  next  day  Benedict  Swope,  a 
Presbyterian  minister,  was  licensed  to 
solemnize  marriage,  and  Isaac  Faris  re- 
commended for  captain,  Joseph  Hall 
for  lieutenant,  and  Elijah  Faris  for  en- 
sign. Thomas  Owsley,  James  Davis, 
William  Montgomery,  Jr.,  and  William 
Patten  were  recommended  to  be  added 
to  the  justices  already  commissioned. 

1789. 

On  the  17th  of  February  Benjamin 
Logan,  Isaac  Shelby,  John  Logan,  and 
Archibald  Blain  were  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  build  a  jail.  The  specifica- 
tions for  a  jail  are  not  given,  but  in  the 
Order  Book  of  my  own  county  of  Clark 
the  specifications  for  a  jail  in  1792,  say 
that  it  must  be  a  double  log  building, 
one  inside  of  the  other,  with  flat  slabs 
of  stone  inserted  between. 

The  March  grand  jury  contained  the 


following  names :  John  MagiU,  foreman, 
Alexander  Hanna,  Hugh  Black,  William 
Neele,  John  James,  James  McKinney, 
Thomas  Shannon,  John  McCormack, 
John  Martin,  James  Gilmore,  George 
Swope,  James  Neevill,  Samuel  Davis, 
Valentine  Harman,  Nathan  Faris,  Tho- 
mas Montgomery,  Benjamin  Pattit, 
John  MeKenna. 

Hugh  Logan  received  the  sheriff's 
commission  and  appointed  Samuel  Shep- 
herd and  Jesse  Cravens  his  deputies. 
The  sheriff's  first  official  act  was  to  pro- 
test against  the  insufficiency  of  the  jail. 

In  April  Samuel  Gill  and  Isaac  Faris 
were  appointed  captains.  George  Mur- 
rel  was  recommended  for  captain,  vice 
McKenney,  with  John  Blone  his  lieuten- 
ant and  George  Shepherd  his  ensign. 
Foushee  Tebbs  was  recommended  for 
lieutenant. 

At  the  same  term  the  commissions  for 
the  new  county  officers  arrived,  and  Col. 
John  Logan  and  those  recommended 
with  him  were  sworn  in. 

On  the  19th  of  May  William  Mc- 
Dowell, Esq.,  was  admitted  to  practice 
on  an  examiner's  license. 

On  the  30th  of  this  month  a  special 
term  heard  the  accusation  against  Ste- 
phen Lankford,  that  he  broke  into 
Samuel  Davis '  meat  house  and  stole  250 
lbs.  of  bacon.  The  result  was  a  verdict 
of  not  guilty. 

Nothing  of  importance  transpired  at 
the  June  term  but  at  the  July  term 
James  Davis,  gent.,  the  younger,  was 
commissioned   coroner. 

Thos.  T.  Davis,  Esq.,  was  admitted  to 
practice  at  the  August  term  on  an  exam- 
iner's license,  and  John  Eeed,  Jr.,  was 
given  a  certificate  of  character  that  he 
might  take  the  examination. 
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Commissions  from  the  Governor  made 
Thomas  Owsley  and  James  Davis  mem- 
bers of  the  court.  The  following  order 
was  made:  "Ordered  that  John  Mont- 
gomery, late  colonel  of  the  Illinois  regi- 
ment, now  living  in  the  Red  river  settle- 
ment in  the  reserved  lands  for  the  Con- 
tinental line  of  this  State,  be  recom- 
mended for  a  Commission  of  the  Peace, 
for  the  following  reasons:  because  he 
lives  150  miles  from  the  courthouse  in  a 
settlement  entirely  detached  from  the 
other  inhjabitants  oi  the  county  and 
there  is  no  magistrate  in  that  settle- 
ment. ' ' 

On  September  15th,  John  Reed,  Jr., 
was  admitted  to  the  practice  of  law. 
Col.  John  Cowan,  gent.,  late  sheriff,  was 
allowed  his  legal  fees  for  whipping  a 
negro  man  named  Abram  and  a  white 
man  named  Soloman  Link,  during  his 
shrievalty. 

Thomas  Pittman  for  captain,  George 
Harlan  for  lieutenant,  and  Edward 
Briscoe  for  ensign,  were  recommended 
to  the  Governor  for  commissions. 

At  the  October  term  occurred  one  of 
those  unfortunate  things  that  cause  in- 
tense feeling  in  communities  and  pro- 
duce results  that  will  not  down  for  gen- 
erations. 

William  Crow,  a  magistrate  of  the 
county,  was  placed  on  trial  charged  with 
feloniously  causing  the  death  of  Jacob 
Crow.  It  was,  of  course,  only  the  ex- 
amining trial,  and  notes  of  the  evidence 
were  not  taken  in  those  days  as  would 
be  done  now,  so  that  we  can  not  give 
the  details  of  the  evidence.  Jacob  was 
undoubtedly  a  kinsman,  perhaps  a  son 
or  brother,  and  the  causing  his  death 
was  probably  something  done  in  sudden 
temper.     Time  casts  a  kindly  oblivion 


over  it  all.  To  the  charge  he  plead 
not  guilty,  and  the  court  brought  in  the 
Scotch  verdict  that  there  was  not 
enough  evidence  to  convict,  and  he  was 
*  *  enlarged. ' ' 

This  trial  occurred  on  October  12th, 
and  on  October  20th  Squire  Crow  hand- 
ed in  his  resignation  to  the  Court  and 
it  was  forthwith  accepted.  After  that 
he  appears  but  seldom  in  the  records. 
Many  escellent  people  come  from  him. 
Possibly  he  was  gn^iilty,  but  possibly  he 
was  wrongly  accused  as  they  were  like- 
ly to  do  on  the  frontier  where  people 
were  very  suspicious  and  had  no  com- 
punctions about  making  accusations. 

At  this  court  the  county  levy  was  laid. 
Basides  the  usual  salaries  to  Willis 
Green  the  clerk,  John  Logan  late  sheriff 
and  Hugh  Logan  present  sheriff,  etc., 
there  Avere  a  number  of  wolf  bounties 
paid,  to  be  exact,  seven  wolves  had  been 
killed  during  the  past  year.  There 
were  1,444  tithes  in  the  county  and  they 
were  taxed  at  30  lbs.  per  poll,  making 
a  total  of  43,320  lbs.  of  tobacco  to  be 
collected.  If  this  amount  is  multiplied 
by  six  cents,  the  average  price  for  or- 
dinary tobacco  for  some  years,  we  get 
the  "splendiferous"  sum  of  $2,599.20 
with  which  to  run  one-third  of  the  state 
of  Kentucky's  local  government. 

On  the  18th  of  November  Esquires 
William  Montgomery  and  William 
Montgomery,  Jr.,  were  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  have  stocks  erected.  At  the 
same  term  Richard  Goodall  was  sent  to 
jail  for  contempt ;  and  William  McClure 
is  mentioned  as  jailer,  the  first  mention 
of  such  an  officer  made. 
1790. 

March  5th  was  held  the  examining 
trial  of  Daniel  White,  charged  with  be- 
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rag  concerned  in  the  stealing  of  a  mare, 
the  property  of  Tkos.  Hutclieson.  The 
verdict  was  not  guilty,  there  being  no 
one  present  to  prosecute  or  give  testi- 
mony for  the  Commonwealth. 

On  the  17th  of  this  month  James  Al- 
len was  admitted  to  the  practice  of  law ; 
also  the  stocks  were  viewed,  and  accept- 
ed and  the  sheriff  ordered  to  pay  for 
them  the  sum  of  £9.  The  jail  was  also 
viewed  and  accepted  and  the  amount 
paid  for  its  construction  was  £94.  In 
spite  of  this  fact  Hugh  Logan,  sheriff, 
immediately  objects  to  the  jail  as  insuf- 
ficient. 

On  the  8th  of  April  Thomas  Hardin 
was  tried  for  leaving  his  wife  for  Mary 
the  daughter  of  John  Glover,  dec'd. 
Another  Scotch  verdict. 

Sex  crimes  were  not  many  but  they 
existed,  and  they  have  been  left  out  of 
this  sketch  as  far  as  possible,  but  as  they 
often  constitute  genealogical  facts,  they 
are  inserted  when  they  so  do  in  their 
place  in  the  list  of  genealogical  facts 
separately  printed. 

Nothing  worthy  of  special  mention 
occurred  until  the  July  term  when 
Jacob  Kimberlin  was  granted  a  license 
to  keep  an  ordinary  in  Stanford.  This 
is  the  first  saloon  in  that  dry  old  town 
to  be  so  stated  of  record.  There  were  a 
number  of  licenses  granted  before  but 
there  is  nothing  to  show  that  they  were 
for  ordinaries  to  be  conducted  in  the 
county  seat.  In  fact,  most  of  them  ap- 
pear to  be  for  country  places.  Benja- 
min Logan  was  granted  a  mill  right  on 
Hanging  Fork  near  McKinley's. 

The  recommendations  for  the  militia 
were  Baker  Ewing  colonel,  William 
Montgomery,  Jr.,  William  Whitley, 
lieutenant  colonels,  James  Davis,   Jr., 


Nathan  McClure,  majors,  Israel  Hart, 
James  Faris,  Zachary  Shackelford, 
William  Patton,  William  McClure,  Tho- 
mas McClure,  captains,  Jesse  Richard- 
son, George  Spears,  John  McKinney, 
Jonathan  Forbes,  lieutenants,  Benja- 
min Briggs,  Robert  Montgomery,  Eben- 
ezer  McKinney,  ensigns. 

Isaac  Shelby  and  William  Montgom- 
ery were  recommended  for  sheriff. 

July  term  was  a  busy  one  but  little 
was  done  of  general  interest.  John 
Craig  was  given  the  right  to  build  a  mill 
on  the  Hanging  Fork  at  the  mouth  of 
Knob  Lick,  and  Barnabas  McHenry,  a 
methodist  minister,  was  licensed  to  sol- 
emnize marriage. 

George  Wilkinson  and  William  Camp- 
bell were  recommended  for  captains; 
Benjamin  Sutton  and  William  Stone  for 
lieutenants ;  and  Humphrey  Arnold  and 
Richard  Chapman  for  ensigns. 

John  Smith,  Samuel  Davis,  William 
Casey,  John  Lapsley,  were  recommend- 
ed for  commissions  in  the  peace. 

At  a  special  court  September  6th,  the 
examining  trial  of  John  McKenzie  re- 
sulted in  his  being  held  for  the  grand 
jury.  He  was  charged  with  stealing 
two  sides  of  leather  out  of  the  tan  vat  of 
Walter  Bumsides. 

At  the  regular  September  term  Wil- 
liam Parks  and  Robert  Montgomery- 
were  recommended  for  captains  ,v  George 
Mayfield  and  John  Jones  for  lieuten- 
ants; and.  Isaac  Mayfield  and  Samuel 
Montgomery  for  lieutenants.  Josiah 
Huntsman  was  given  a  mill  right  on 
Hanging  Fork. 

In  October  Willis  Watkins  was  ex- 
amined and  acquitted  of  stealing  a  horse 
of  James  Cloyd. 
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At  a  special  term  in  December  John 
Mitchell  was  examined  for  stealing  a 
horse  of  Charles  Hays  and  held  for  trial 
before  the  Supreme  Court  at  Danville. 

The  regular  December  term  was  taken 
up  with  the  laying  of  the  county  levy. 
Willis  Green,  the  clerk,  received  the 
same  salary  but  also  received  800  lbs. 
on  account  of  services  under  the  revenue 
law.  Hugh  Logan,  the  sheriff,  got  the 
same,  but  Thomas  Todd,  the  new  attor- 
ney, got  an  increase,  his  salary  amount- 
ing to  2,500  lbs.  A  number  of  wolf 
bounties  were  paid,  63  in  all  being  kill- 
ed, and  the  bounty  earners  were  James 
"Warren,  John  Manspile,  Robert  Mont- 
gomexy,  Nathan  McClure,  Peter  Breed- 
ing, James  Hamilton,  Isaac  McHenrj-, 
John  Faris,  James  Farris,  John  Varde- 
man.  Walter  Langford,  Johnson  Farii 

Conrod  Carpenter,  John ,  James 

Mason,  John  Harvey,  James  Blane, 
George  Murrell,  Elisha  Moore,  John 
Gay,  Joseph  Bledsoe,  Thomas  Shelton, 
Anthony  Owsley,  James  Graves,  John 
Vaughn,  William  Gill,  Thos.  Williams, 
Jr.,  the  last  being  for  a  scalp  omitted 
last  year. 

Thos.  Williams,  Sr.,  was  awarded  1,- 
375  lbs.  for  damages  in  cutting  a  road 
through  him,  the  first  such  case  on  re- 
cord. 

There  were  1,524  tithes  in  the  coun- 
tj^  of  whom  12  lbs.  per  poll  were  col- 
lected, making  the  levy  amount  to  18,- 
288  lbs.  of  tobacco. 

John  Reed,  Jr.,  was  appointed  de- 
puty clerk. 

1791. 

Baker  Ewing  was  the  new  colonel  of 
the  county;  William  Whitley  and  Wil- 
liam Montgomery  the  new  lieutenant 
colonels;  James  Davis,  Jr.,  and  Nathan 


McClure  majors;  and  William  McClure, 
Zachary  Shackleford,  William  Patton, 
William  Campbell,  James  Farris,  Israel 
Hart,  William  Parks,  John  Wilkinson, 
and  Robert  Montgomery,  captains. 

Isaac  Shelby,  Esq.,  received  the  Sher- 
iff's commission,  and  he  at  once  made 
Baker  Ewing,  Jesse  Cravens,  and  Young 
Ewing*  his  deputies. 

At  a  called  court  in  April  Jacob  Kim- 
berlain  was  held  to  the  Supreme  Court 
for  stealing  merchandise  the  property 
of  George  Marshall. 

At  another  held  in  May  Wells  Jones 
was  examined  for  stealing  property  of 
Samuel  Davis  of  the  value  of  £10,  but 
Avas  acquitted. 

On  a  county  court  minute  book  of  this 
date  there  is  an  interesting  minute 
which  is  not  copied  into  the  Order  Book. 
It  is  as  follows : 

"It  appearing  to  the  Court  that  a 
certain  Fielding  Walker  was  murdered 
by  the  savages  on  the  road  to  the  set- 
tlement, and  left  a  horse  which  is  now 
in  the  possession  of  Thomas  Vaughn, 
and  it  not  being  known  that  the  said 
Walker  has  any  legal  representative  in 
this  district,  it  is  ordered  that  the  sher- 
iff sell  the  said  horse  to  the  highest  bid- 
der at  12  months  and  retain  the  bond  in 
his  hand  to  be  subject  to  the  further  or- 
der of  this  court." 

The  horse  came  into  Vaughn's  hands 
on  the  12th  of  January,  1790. 

At  the  June  court  George  Horine  was 
recommended  for  captain,  William 
Thompson,  Jr.,  for  lieutenant,  and  John 
Underwood  for  ensign. 


*Baker  and  Young  Ewing  were  brothers  of 
Finis  Ewing,  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  Cum- 
berland Presbyterian  Cliurch.  They  married 
sisters,  daughters  of  Capt.  WiUiam  Warren 
of  Lincoln. 
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At  a  special  term  tMs  montli  Hugh 
Boss*  was  examined  for  the  charge  of 
stealing  a  pair  of  cotton  cards.  As  the 
theft  Tvas  committed  in  Madison,  which 
was  at  this  time  out  of  the  court 's  juris- 
diction, he  was  discharged  on  demurrer. 

Old  times  were  changing  and  man- 
ners too,  as  is  shown  by  this  entry  in  the 
July  term : 

"On  motion  of  Isaac  Shelby,  sheriff, 
he  is  excused  from  the  collection  of 
taxes  for  1790  because  it  was  unknown 
to  the  court  when  the  bond  was  passed 
that  the  law  imposed  payment  in  specie 
only ;  and  the  clerk  is  ordered  to  deliver 
to  the  sheriff  the  bond  presented  by 
him,"  etc. 

This  was  the  downfall  of  tobacco  cur- 
rency in  Kentucky. 

The  rates  for  crossing  at  EUiott's 
Ferry  on  Dick's  river  were  fixed  by  the 
court  at  6d  for  man  and  horse  and  3d 
for  a  man  alone. 

At  this  term  Jesse  Richardson  was 
recommended  for  captain,  Hardy  Ross 
for  lieutenant,  and  Edward  Shackleford 
for  ensign. 

On  the  14th  of  August,  Justices 
Henry  Pawling,  Alexander  Blain,  James 
Davis,  "William  Montgomery,  Jr.,  sit- 
ting, fined  Charles  WiQiams  "10  shill- 
ings for  swearing  two  profane  oaths  in 
the  presence  of  the  Court  and  20  shill- 
ings for  insolent  and  contumacious  be- 
havior towards  the  court. "t 

On  August  20th  Andrew  Martin  was 
examined  for  stealing  a  horse  of  John 
Brown  and  held  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

On  the  30th  of  the  same  month  James 


•Hug-h  Ross  was  one  of  the  best  Indian 
fighters  on  the  frontier. 

■{•For  an  actual  crime  It  was  hard  to  get  a 
conviction  but  contumacy  to  the  court  was 
punished  swiftly. 


Cooks  was  examined  on  the  charge  of 
murdering  Demsey  Ward  and  acquitted. 

In  September  Elisha  Cravens  was  ap- 
pointed Deputy  Sheriff  and  Robert  Al- 
len was  permitted  to  build  a  mill  on  the 
Hanging  Fork.  Andrew  McFadden 
was  granted  a  ferry  right  across  Big 
Barren  river,  where  he  might  charge  9d 
for  a  man  and  horse,  and  5  shillings  for 
a  wagon,  team  and  driver.  An  order 
was  made  paying  the  sheriff  72  lbs.  of 
tobacco  for  removing  Hugh  Ross  from 
"this  gaol  to  the  gaol  of  Madison  coun- 
ty, being  eighteen  miles." 

On  the  20th  of  October  Joseph  Jones 
was  tried  on  the  charge  of  having  two 
wives,  but  after  hearing  the  witnesses 
he  was  dismissed. 

During  November  and  December 
nothing  of  extraordinary  routine  o(c- 
curred. 

1792. 

In  January  WiUiam  Warren  was  ap- 
pointed deputy  sheriff. 

In  this  year  the  County  levy  was  laid 
in  February.  Willis  Green  was  paid, 
for  his  services  under  the  revenue  law, 
£5  or  SOOlbs.  of  tobacco;  this  gives  us 
something  to  figure  on.  In  Virginia 
money  16%  cents  made  a  shilling  and 
20  shillings  made  a  pound  then  as  now. 
The  clerk's  regular  salary  was  1,248  lbs. 
of  tobacco;  the  sheriff  got  the  same 
amount;  but  the  attorney's  salary  this 
year  received  another  raise,  being  fixed 
at  5,000  lbs.  Bounties  for  killing  21 
wolves  were  paid  to  David  Cook,  James 
Dover,  Benedict  Swope,  John  Woods, 
James  Farris,  Shadrach  Blanks,  Benja- 
min Lankford,  William  Slone,  Francis 
Dove,  John  Woods,  William  Neele, 
James    Montgomery,    William    Moore, 
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Jesse  Adkins,  Henry  Cooke,  Edmund 
Swinney,  John  Hayes,  Reuben  Banks, 
and  Isaac  Maxberry. 

James  French,  county  surveyor  of 
Madison,  was  paid  for  one-balf  his  fee 
for  running  the  line  between  Lincoln 
and  Madison  counties,  250  lbs. 

There  were  1,506  tithes  in  the  county 
which  paid  20  lbs.  of  tobacco  per  poll, 
making  a  total  of  30,120  lbs. 

It  is  interesting  to  translate  those  to- 
bacco sums  into  modern  financial  phrase- 
ology'. The  clerk's  regular  salary  was 
$25.48  a  year,  the  sheriff's  likewise.  The 
attorney,  lucky  dog,  got  $100.  The  wolf 
hunters,  at  the  rate  of  100  lbs.  tobacco  a 
scalp,  got  from  the  county  $45 ;  and 
James  French  was  given  $5  as  half  of 
his  fee  for  numing  the  county  line.  But 
we  must  remember  that  those  expres- 
sions of  money  value  meant  much  more 
then  than  the  same  do  now. 


In  April  Elijah  Steps  was  tried  for 
helping  James  Whitesides  to  escape  jail. 
He  was  held  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

In  May  Jonathan  Forbes  was  appoint- 
ed deputy  sheriff,  and  the  grand  jury 
returned  true  bills  against  Isaiah  Hamil- 
ton and  Thomas  Hamilton  for  "Per- 
jiry." 

On  the  19th  of  June,  1792,  William 
Montgomery  receives  a  commission  as 
sheriff  from  the  governor  of  Kentucky. 
This  is  the  first  time  any  expression  ap- 
pears on  the  records  showing  that  Ken- 
tucky had  taken  the  place  of  Virginia 
as  supreme  authority.  The  last  bond 
given  to  the  governor  of  Virginia  was 
that  of  Alexander  Hamilton  on  May 
3rd,  1792,  in  a  Commonwealth  case. 
Between  these  dates  the  Court  received 
official  information  of  the  great  change 
that  had  been  made.  ' 


OIL  AND  GAS  IN  THE  BIG  SANDY  VALLEY. 

By  WiLLAKD  Rouse  Jillson,  Sc.  D., 
State  Geologist,  tlie  Kentucky  Geological  Survey. ,; 


Explorers  and  hunting  parties  in  the 
Big  Sandy  Valley  of  Kentucky  prior  to 
Statehood  found  natural  gas  seepages 
in  the  creek  and  river  bottoms  at  many 
points.  To  these  they  applied  fire,  with 
the  result  that  they  became  burning 
springs,  and  widely  known.  "Eock 
oil"  seepages  too  were  discovered  in  this 
region  by  the  first  settlers,  and  as  early 
as  the  50 's  a  number  of  attempts  had 
been  made  to  recover  this  new  earth 
product  in  larger  than  natural  quan- 
tities. But  the  mechanics  of  well  drill- 
ing, then  limited  to  a  spring  pole,  was 
not  thoroughly  tmderstood,  and  the 
scienVie  of  geology,  now  of  recognized 
importance  in  oil  and  gas  prospecting, 
was  quite  unappreciated. 

With  the  coming  of  the  Civil  "War  the 
efforts  which  had  been  made  in  Boyd, 
Lawrence,  Johnson,  and  other  counties 
in  the  Big  Sandy  Valley  to  secure  pe- 
troleum were  abandoned.  Not  until  a 
much  later  date  indeed  did  experienced 
oil  men  coming  down  from  the  proven 
fields  of  the  northeastern  States  of  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio  look  with 
anxious  eyes  for  the  prospect  of  new  oil 
pools  in  eastern  Kentucky.  One  of 
these  early  pioneers,  Louis  H.  Gormley, 
of  Newcastle,  Pa.,  pole  boating  all  of  his 
rig  irons,  cables  and  tools  up  the  Big 
Sandy  in  1890,  drilled  in  the  first  well 
in  the  Beaver  Creek  valley  at  the  mouth 
of  Salt  Lick  in  Floyd  County  in  1891. 
He  secured  oil  from  the  Pottsville  sands 
in  paying  quantities   in  what  is  now 


recognized  structurally  as  a  local  basin 
syneline.  An  interesting  outgrowth  of 
his  "wild  cattiag"  efforts  was  the  or- 
ganization of  the  New  Domain  Oil  and 
Gas  Company  holding  the  Beaver  Creek 
oil  production.  A  few  years  later  this 
corporation  became  a  Standard  Oil  sub- 
sidiary, with  headquarters  in  Pittsburg 
and  divisional  branches  in  several  parts 
of  the  United  States. 

A  drilling  boom  throughout  the  Big 
Sandy  Valley  then  followed  the  Beaver 
Creek  oil  strike,  but  unfortunately  little 
attention  was  paid  to  the  geology  of  the 
region.  Gas  had  been  discovered  in 
Martin  County  in  1881  and  allowed  to 
waste  for  ten  years,  when  it  was  closed 
in  and  used  to  manufacture  carbon 
black.  Floyd  County  gas  was  discovered 
at  several  points,  and  some  "wild  cat" 
wells  showing  both  oil  and  gas  were 
drilled  in  Johnson  and  Lawrence  Coun- 
ties. Pike  County  was  drilled  un.suc- 
cessfully,  as  were  a  number  of  other 
eastern  Kentucky  counties. 

Beaver  Creek  finally  developed  an  oil 
pool  of  small  size,  and  a  gas  pool  of  un- 
determined size,  production  coming 
from  the  Pottsville  (Pennsylvanian) 
and  Maxton  (Mississippian)  sands. 
Martin  County  gradually  developed  a 
gas  pool  of  large  size  on  the  Warfield 
anticline,  production  being  secured  from 
the  Maxton,  Big  Lime,  Big  Injun  and 
Berea  (Mississippian)  sands.  In  1901 
a  public  utility  gas  line  came  into  the 
field   and   development   became   rapid. 
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The  Martin  County  gas  field  reached  its 
peak  of  production  in  1914-1915,  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century  after  the  original 
opciiiig-  ol  tile  Beaver  Creek  oil  and  gas 
pool. 

By  1915-1916  practically  all  of  the  old 
time  "wild  catters"  had  left  the  Big 
Sandy  Valley.  As  the  field  became  more 
open  a  few  companies  employing  geo- 
logists took  an  interest  in  the  region  and 
endeavored  to  do  what  the  "wild  cat- 
ters" had  failed  in  doing — open  a  new 
large  oil  pool.  The  persistent  efforts  of 
a  number  of  geologists  separately  and  in 
collaboration  resulted  finally  in  deter- 
mining the  figure  more  or  less  exactly  of 
a  great  uplift  of  regional  dimensions 
which  had  for  its  axis  a  nearly  north 
and  south  line,  passing  along  the  bound- 
ary between  Johnson  and  Magoffin 
Counties,  extending  northward  into 
Lawrence  and  Elliott  Counties,  and 
southward  into  Floyd  County  and  south- 
eastward possibly  into  Pike  County.  An 
intelligent  delineation  of  this  structure 
developed  the  location  of  the  Mine  Fork 
Dome  and  the  Laurel  Creek  Dome  in 
Johnson.  Magoffin  nnd  Lawrence  Coun- 
ties. Later  a  number  of  other  small 
radiating  structures  were  defined. 

A  study  of  the  subsurface  strati- 
graphy of  the  Eastern  Coal  Field,  both 
in  the  record  of  "wild  cat"  wells,  and 
on  the  outcrop  to  the  northwest,  result- 
ed in  an  enumeration  of  the  following 
"possibly  petroliferous"  sands: 
Pennsylvanian  System. 

Beaver, 

Horton, 

Pike. 

Mississippian  System. 
Maxton, 
Big  Lime, 


Big  Injun, 

Weir, 

Berea. 
Devonian  Sysytem. 

Corniferous. 
Silurian  System. 

Clinton. 
Ordovician  System. 

Sunnybrook, 

Trenton. 

As  the  first  rigs  were  moved  up  to 
their  location  on  the  structures  of  the 
Johnson  and  Magoffin  County  field  in 
1917,  particular  attention  was  given  to 
tiie  sands  vvfhich  might  reasonably  be 
considered  productive.  Geologists  of 
ability,  who  were  at  work  upon  the 
problem,  eliminated  the  Pottsville  sands 
(productive  in  Floyd  County),  since 
tliey  were  exposed  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
major  structure.  The  Maxton  (produc- 
tive in  Floyd  County)  M^as  regarded  as 
too  shallow,  and  the  Big  Lime  was  con- 
sidered a  doubtful  producer,  due  to  the 
fact  that  in  that  locality  it  was  not  de- 
finitely known  to  carry  an  intercalated 
reservoiring  "sand." 

The  Big  Injun  was  regarded  as  a  dis- 
tinct possibility,  as  was  some  unnamed 
sand  in  the  upper  Waverly  (Mississip- 
pian). This  anticipated  sand  did  pro- 
duce, and  is  now  called  the  "Weir." 
The  Berea  (Mississippian),  the  Cornif- 
erous (Devonian),  and  the  Clinton 
(Silurian)  were  also  considered  possible 
producers.  Of  these  three,  the  Cornifer- 
ous received  the  most  anxious  attention, 
only  to  be  disregarded  entirely  a  little 
later.  The  Sunnybrook  and  Trenton 
(Ordovician)  were  from  the  first  re- 
garded as  too  deep  to  be  of  commercial 
importance,  wlien  considered  vrith  re- 
spect to  the  small  amount  of  oil  which, 
they  might  be  expected  to  produce. 
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j^  number  of  test  wells  were  drilled 
on  and  off  structure  during  1917  and 
1918.  Gas  was  discovered  in  many  of 
these  wells  in  the  Weir  sand,  and  small 
amounts  of  Berea  oil  were  found  in 
others.  The  Bedrock  OH  Co.  drilled  in 
the  first  gasser  on  the  IVIine  Fork  Dome 
in  Johnson  County  in  October,  1917.  It 
produced  a  measured  1,250,000  cubic 
feet  open  flow  at  the  casing  head.  Other 
gassers  followed  on  the  Laurel  Creek 
Dome,  and  these  two  structures  became 
widely  known  as  gas  producers.  Drill- 
ing at  various  points  in  the  Big  Sandy 
Valley  had  been  going  ahead  without 
much  success  for  about  two  years  when 
with  hardly  a  ripple  of  preliminary  ex- 
citement the  first  real  oil  well  was 
brought  in  on  the  southwestern  flank  of 
the  ]Mine  Fork  Dome  on  the  Milt 
"Wheeler  lease  by  the  Bedrock  Petroleum 
Company  July  8,  1919.  This  well  had 
an  original  natural  production  of  24 
barrels  and  actually  opened  the  field. 

With  the  discovery  of  oil  in  paj'ing 
quantities  and  quality,  oU  men  every- 
where turned  their  eyes  toward  the  Big 
Sandy  Valley.  As  a  result  of  the  drill- 
ing campaign  which  naturally  followed, 
there  have  been  outlined  two  Weir  sand 
pools  (Mine  Fork  and  Keaton  Fork)  in 
Johnson,  Magoffin,  and  Lawrence  Coun- 
ties, and  four  Berea  sand  oil  pools 
(Paint  Creek,  Busseyville,  Fallsburg, 
and  Louisa)  in  Johnson  and  Lawrence 
Counties.  In  Floyd,  Johnson  and  Magof- 
fin Counties  five  large  gas  pools  (Beaver 
Creek,  I\-yton,  Win,  Red  Bush,  and  Flat 
Gap)  producing  from  the  Maxton  and 
the  Weir  sands  have  also  been  proven. 

While  oil  and  gas  producers  during 
the  last  two  years  have  slowly  come  to 
realize  that  these  new  eastern  Kentucky 


pools  are  among  the  best  in  the  Southern 
Appalachian  region,  the  oil  production 
in  the  other  pools  of  Kentucky,  with 
perhaps  the  exception  of  Warren 
County,  has  steadily  declined.  During 
this  time  the  oil  production  of  the  Big 
Sandy  Valley  has  steadily  increased, 
until  today  the  new  pools  are  contribut- 
ing approximately  175,000  barrels  per 
month,  valued  at  $370,000.00.  The  total 
open  flow  volume  of  the  natural  gas  in 
this  region  is  now  conservatively  esti- 
mated at  138,000,000  cubic  feet  per  day. 
Of  this  huge  amount,  the  value  of  the 
fraction  of  consumption  is  about  $50,- 
000.00  per  month.  These  figures  added 
to  those  of  oil  valuation  amount  to  $420,- 
000.00  per  month,  or  in  round  numbers 
about  $5,040,000.00  for  the  year  1922. 
Practically  all  of  this  large  amount  is 
new  wealth,  created  within  the  last  few 
years  without  disturbing  any  of  the 
established  industries  of  the  region. 

The  oil  and  gas  development  of  East- 
ern Kentucky  has,  in  the  light  of  these 
figures,  at  last  become  a  real  factor  of 
prosperity,  contributing  to  the  happi- 
ness of  tens  of  thousands,  including 
many,  indeed,  who  are  neither  directly 
interested  at  all,  nor  aware  of  the  large 
benefits  they  actually  enjoy.  For  the 
discovery  and  development  of  these  new 
oil  pools  full  credit  may  justly  be  given 
to  a  few  modest  yet  enterprising  young 
geologists,  Raymond  S.  Blatchley, 
Mortimer  A.  Sears,  Iley  B.  Browning,, 
Phillip  S.  Russell,  E.  0.  Rhodes,  K.  D. 
White,  and  one  or  two  others,  who  with 
patience  and  infinite  care  worked  and 
reworked  the  geology  of  the  Big  Sandy 
Valley. 
Old  Capitol, 
Frankfort,  Ky., 
April  26,  1922. 


A  UNIQUE  RAILROAD. 

i  By  Martlia  Stephenson,  Harrodsburg,  Ky, 


One  of  the  epoch-making  days  in  the 
history  of  Mercer  county  fell  somewhere 
■within  the  latter  part  of  September  or 
the  first  of  October,  1877.  It  was  the 
day  the  Southwestern  railroad  made  its 
first  trip  from  Harrodsburg  to  Ver- 
camp — later  known  as  Harrodsburg 
Junction.  The  iron  horse  had  never 
puifed  his  trail  of  smoke  and  steam  over 
ajiy  land  in  Mercer  county  until  about 
two  months  before  this  time,  when  the 
Cincinnati  Southern  railroad  on  July 
23rd,  1877,  whistled  along  its  route  a 
note  of  new  life  and  prospects  to  the 
towns  and  the  country.  The  Cincinnati 
Southern  gave  rise  to  Burgin,  which  was 
only  a  country  place  of  one  or  two  small 
houses  until  the  railroad  made  it  a  sta- 
tion, and  the  little  town  grew  around  it. 
Also  the  little  South  Western  was  an  off- 
spring of  the  Cincinnati  Southern.  It 
was  little  only  in  extension,  its  length 
being  about  four  miles,  starting  at  Har- 
rodsburg and  running  to  make  a  junc- 
tion with  the  Cincinnati  Southern  at 
Vercamp.  Its  significance  to  the  social 
and  commercial  life  of  Harrodsburg  and 
Mercer  county  and  as  a  feeder  to  the 
artery  of  trade  carried  by  the  Cincin- 
nati Southern,  entitled  it  to  be  called 
"The  Great  Southwestern,"  a  name 
given  it  by  somebody  at  some  time — 
whether  in  joke  or  seriousness  is  a  quesJ 
tion.  The  Harrodsburg  Democrat  of 
date  1886,  contains  this  news  item:  "An 
axle  on  the  'Great  Southwestern'  rail- 
way broke  Wednesday  while  the  train- 


man was  switching  freight  cars.  The 
bus  was  called  into  service  and  conveyed 
passengers  to  and  from  the  Junction  to 
meet  trains  on  the  Cin.  Southern  rail- 
way. The  engine  was  repaired  in  time 
to  make  the  regular  night  run. ' ' 

This  large  designation  for  a  little 
road  causes  me  to  turn  backward  and 
review  the  strenuous  efforts,  the  disap- 
pointments and  hopes  deferred  that  pre- 
ceded the  partial  fruition  enjoyed  by 
Mercer  county — Harrodsburg  in  par- 
ticidar — on  the  epochal  day  in  the  early 
autumn  of  1877.  She  had  felt  almost 
isolated  for  lack  of  transportation  facili- 
ties and  an  outlet  for  easy  exchange  of 
commodities  and  for  interchange  of 
ideas  with  the  progressive,  enterprising 
and  energizing  world.  True  Mercer 
county  was  among  the  first  of  the  coun- 
ties in  Kentucky  to  macadamize  her 
roads  and  since  1868  has  maintained 
more  than  the  average  of  good  county 
roads ;  but  the  stage  coach  for  travel  and 
the  horse  and  ox-teams  for  transporta- 
tion of  commodities  had  become  too  slow 
and  antiquated  for  advancing  with  the 
procession  of  other  sections.  Increase 
in  transportation  facilities  forms  an  in- 
teresting part  of  the  history  of  civiliza- 
tion. There  is  not  a  single  occupation 
or  interest  of  society  that  is  not  affected 
by  it.  Agriculture,  manufactures, 
banking,  law,  city,  and  country  life,  and 
government  owe  the  railroad  a  debt  for 
their  development. 

There  is  never  a  time  when  there  are 
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not  some  advance  couriers  of  progress 
who  see  the  big  things  of  the  time  and 
lead  the  conservative  majority  to  see 
new  light  and  take  a  larger  outlook.  This 
was  true  in  Mercer  county  haK  a  cen- 
tury ago.  The  Kentucky  People,  the 
county  weekly,  edited  and  published  by 
James  B.  Clark  at  the  time,  Oct.,  1869, 
contained  the  following  communication : 
"This  is  an  age  of  progress  and  im- 
provement. The  world  is  astonished  to 
hear  that  the  sub-marine  telegraph  is 
aic  fait  accompli,  that  every  man  may 
read  of  events  that  have  transpired  an 
hour  before,  thousands  of  miles  across 
the  ocean  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the 
Old  World ;  and  almost  before  our  won- 
der ceases,  we  are  informed  that  the 
great  iron  link,  connecting  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  is  also  completed.  *  *  *  * 
And  now  we  hear  that  the  Empress  of 
the  French  is  on  her  way  to  be  present 
at  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,"  &c. 
After  narrating  how  the  spirit  of  prog- 
ress was  pervading  all  classes  and  com- 
munities, moving  them  to  get  railroads, 
factories,  etc.,  he  asked,  "and  what  is 
dear  old  Harrodsburg  doing  in  this  di- 
rection?" Then  he  answers,  "Nothing, 
or  almost  nothing. ' '  The  letter  is  sign- 
ed simply  "Citizen." 

But  the  epochal  year  1869,  which  saw 
the  accomplishment  of  three  stupendous 
achievements,  viz. :  the  laying  of  the  sub- 
marine telegraph,  the  building  of  the 
Union  Pacific  railroad  and  the  Suez 
Canal,  did  not  leave  Mercer  county 
without  a  large  ambition :  she  was  a-tip- 
toe  on  the  mountain  of  hope  for  a  great 
railroad  that  would  put  her  on  the 
trunkline,  connecting  Louisville  with 
the  Atlantic  seaboard.  This  road  was 
to  be  known  as  the  Louisville,  Harrods- 


burg and  Norfolk  R.  R.,  or  sometimes 
mentioned  as  the  Louisville,  Harrods- 
burg and  Virginia  Air-line.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  have  the  entire  history 
of  the  defeated  ambition  of  our  town, 
I  have  found  enough  fragments  in  scat- 
tered copies  of  the  Kentucky  People  and 
the  Harrodsburg  Democrat — a  later 
publication — ^to  convince  me  that 
neither  Harrodsburg  nor  Mercetr  Co. 
was  at  fault  for  the  lost  opportunity. 

According  to  one  record,  Mercer  coun- 
ty subscribed  $300,000  to  the  projected 
entei'prise.  Gen.  Bennett  Young  in  an 
address  as  late  as  1886,  referred  to  it, 
naming  the  amount  of  Mercer's  ^sxAy■^ 
scription  as  $400,000. 

The  Kentucky  People  of  Oct.  15, 
1869,  in  its  editorial  columns,  quotes  a 
strong  argument  made  by  the  Courier 
Journal  for  Louisville  to  embrace  the 
opportunity  to  co-operate  with  Virginia 
to  secure  this  road,  by  making  a  liberal 
subscription.  The  editor  of  the  Ken- 
tucky People  follows  the  quotation  with 
these  comments:  "Well  said  by  the 
Courier-Journal.  Not  many  months 
ago  the  tier  of  counties  along  the  pro- 
jected route  of  the  Louisville,  Harrods- 
burg and  Norfolk  railroad  was  ablaze 
with  enthusiasm  in  anticipation  of  its 
speedy  construction.  The  vast  import- 
ance of  the  road  was  acknowledged  by 
many  of  the  leading  journals  of  the 
North  and  the  South.  Louisville  was 
alone  in  her  apathy,  solitary  in  her 
blindness  to  the  fact  that  the  construc- 
tion of  a  railroad  from  her  corporate 
limits  to  Norfolk  would  place  her  in  a 
more  commanding  position  commercial- 
ly than  that  occupied  by  Chicago,  St. 
Louis  or  Cincinnati. ' '  This  broad  state- 
ment was  followed  with  reasons  to  sup- 
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port  it.  The  prevailing  sense  of  need 
in  Mercer  Co.  is  expressed  in  the  follow- 
ing clipping  from  the  same  issue  of  the 
paper:  "Salvisa,  Ky.,  Oct.  13,  1869. 
Dear  Editor;  'We  haven't  any  news  in 
this  locality  save  general  complaint. 
Our  farmers  haven't  any  market  for 
Ijheir  grains  and  the  merchants  and 
merchanics,  being  more  or  less  depend- 
ent on  the  farmers,  prate  much  of  the 
dull  times.  Our  people  are  beginning 
to  realize  the  great  necessity  for  rail- 
roads, etc."  The  Kentucky  people  in 
its  issue  Oct.  29,  the  same  year,  contain- 
ed the  following  quotation  from  the 
Coxirier-Joumal : — "In  this  morning's 
issue,  we  copy  an  article  upon  the  Cin- 
cinnati Southern  railroad,  taken  from 
the  Kentucky  People,  published  at  Har- 
rodsburg.  We  are  in  hopes  the  people 
of  Mercer  will  soon  have  encourage- 
ment from  our  city  in  favor  of  the  Lou- 
isville, Harrodsburg  and  Virginia  Air- 
line Road  and  of  course  wiU  be  satisfied 
without  aiding  a  road  to  Ohio.  Mercer 
has  done  her  duty  in  voting  for  a  road 
to  Louisville,  and  Louisville  will  not  be 
found  wanting  when  the  proposition  is 
submitted  to  her  people.  The  prospects 
are  flattering  and  we  only  ask  the  coun- 
ties along  the  line  to  be  patient.  We 
have  reason  to  believe  every  county 
along  the  route  to  Virginia  wiU  do  its 
duty  and  Louisville  will  never  refuse  a 
road  of  so  much  importance."  To  this 
the  Kentucky  People  made  reply :  ' '  The 
Courier-Journal  with  its  great  and  well- 
earned  influence  can  do  very  much  to- 
ward convincing  the  people  of  Louis- 
ville of  the  absolute  necessity  which  will 
exist  for  the  Louisville,  Harrodsburg 
and  Norfolk  road,  as  soon  as  Cincinnati 
shall  have  constructed  the  road  to  Chat- 


tanooga. That  Cincinnati  will  build 
that  road  is  as  certain  as  that  she  is  un- 
willing for  Louisville  to  control  her  com- 
munication with  the  South.  The  proper 
authorities  in  LouisvUle  have  once  re- 
fused even  to  submit  the  question  to  the 
citizens — apparently  not  regarding  the 
matter  of  sufficient  importance  to  jus- 
tify serious  consideration.  Whilst  giv- 
ing liberally  to  roads  in  almost  every  di- 
rection, she  has  hitherto  been  almost 
contemptuously  indifferent  to  one  that 
would  pass  through  the  State  from  east 
to  west,  unlocking  inexhaiistible  treas- 
ures of  coal,  and  placing  her  in  the  most 
direct  communication  possible  with 
European  markets,  and  doing  more  to- 
ward enriching  and  peopleing  the  state 
than  any  other  improvement  that  can 
be  contsructed.  It  is  not  wonderful 
then  that  our  people  should  turn  to 
Cincinnati  when  the  city  proposes  to 
build  a  road  from  the  Ohio  river  to  the 
southern  border  of  the  state.  We  must, 
if  possible,  secure  an  outlet  for  our 
grains,  hogs  and  all  else  that  an  agricul- 
tural region  produces.  We  prefer  to 
go  to  Louisville,  for  her  citizens  are  our 
fellow-citizens,  our  friends  and  kindred. 
But  if  Louisville  thinks  it  is  not  worth- 
while to  pour  into  her  coffers  the  wealth 
of  the  counties  stretching  from  the 
mountains  to  the  Ohio,  without  a  word 
of  complaint,  we  will  turn  to  those 
whose  interests  happens  to  coincide  with 
our  necessities." 

From  the  foregoing  and  all  I  have 
been  able  to  gather,  it  seems  that  Louis- 
ville failed  to  rise  to  the  occasion  and  the 
Louisville,  Harrodsburg  and  Norfolk 
railroad  failed  of  construction.  It  has 
been  charged  by  some,  that  the  failure 
was  due  to  the  sinister  influence  of  the 
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LouisYille  and  Nashville  railroad.  Mer- 
cer county  turned  ardently  to  co-operate 
■with  the  Cincinnati  Southern,  which 
•was  tiying  to  get  a  charter  through  the 
Kentucky  legislature.  Louisville  fought 
the  granting  of  a  charter  and  defeated 
the  measure  in  several  successive  legis- 
latures ;  but  it  "was  finally  obtained  in 
1872.  Again  Harrodsburg's  hopes 
moujited  high.  She  thought  she  would 
be  on  the  trunkline  of  this  great  road. 
Of  several  routes  surveyed,  the  one  from 
Cincinnati  to  Georgetown,  thence  to 
Versailles  and  on  through  Harrodsburg 
seemed  to  have  the  best  prospects.  This 
route  would  have  sidetracked  Lexing- 
ton. I  have  not  obtained  sufficient  re- 
corded data  to  speak  with  assurance 
about  these  rival  routes.  I  take  the  fol- 
lowing from  an  editorial  in  the  Ken- 
tucky People:  "The  line  from  George- 
town to  Harrodsburg  presents  three  ad- 
vantages which  are  offered  by  no  other 
route;  1.  It  runs  fxulher  to  the  west 
than  any  other  line,  thus  securing  to 
Cincinnati  a  large  trade,  which  Louis- 
ville will  otherwise  retain ;  2.  It  will 
cost  less  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  than  any  other  proposed  route; 
3.  It  will  be  nearer  to  Danville  by  thirty 
miles  than  the  route  through  Lexing- 
ton." 

It  has  been  related  to  me  by  an  attor- 
ney who  says  he  remembers  the  circum- 
stances clearly,  that  a  delegation  of  the 
Cincinnati  promoters,  headed  by  R.  M. 
Bishop,  came  to  Harrodsburg  in  carri- 
ages from  Nicholasville  to  a  mass  meet- 
ing of  the  citizens  of  Mercer  Co.,  and 
made  a  proposition  that  if  the  county 
would  subscribe  to  the  road  $50,000  of 
stock,  it  would  be  routed  through  Har- 
rodsburg.    Then  an  influential  lawyer 


of  Harrodsburg  rejected  the  proposition 
in  such  an  offensive  way  the  Cincinnati 
delegation  took  to  their  carriages  and 
departed  in  anger. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  significant  fact 
is  the  Cincinnati,  Georgetown,  Lexing- 
ton, Versailles,  Danville  route  left  Har- 
rodsburg four  miles  to  the  west.  Har- 
rodsburg then  pitched  her  tent  on  an- 
other field.  Mercer  was  forced  to  secure 
an  outlet  for  travel  and  for  shipping- 
her  products.  Now,  we  are  led  back  ta 
the  South  Western  built  to  meet  that 
vital  need.  The  situation  offered  op- 
portunity for  enterprise.  Cincinnati 
was  nothing  loath  to  secure  the  trade 
west  of  her  road,  and  lent  her  influence 
and  financial  aid  to  a  road  to  tap  her 
line  and  be  a  tributary  to  her  trade. 

It  seems  that  Capt.  R.  H.  Fitzhugb 
saw  the  situation,  conceived  a  road  that 
would  connect  with  the  Cincinnati 
Southern  and  extend  southwest  to  form 
a  junction  with  the  Louisville  &  Nash- 
ville or  with  the  Ciimberland  and  Ohio 
near  Lebanon,  Ky.  For  the  third  time 
Harrodsburg  seemed  to  have  a  great 
railroad  possibility.  For  one  end  of 
the  projected  road  connected  her  with 
Cincinnati  over  the  Southern  and  the 
other  via  of  the  Louisville  Nashville, 
with  Louisville,  and  both  ends  would  af- 
ford connections  with  great  arteries  of 
trade.  Captain  Fitzhugh  surveyed  the 
route,  organized  the  company,  secured 
the  franchise,  and  obtained  donations  to 
it  in  Cincinnati.  This  was  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1875  and  early  part  of  1876. 
Up  to  this  time  Capt.  Fitzhugh  had  been 
the  factotum  of  the  enterprise.  Then 
Capt.  Fitzhugh  received  through  Maj. 
Rosser,  an  offer  from  Dr.  M.  Tabler  for 
his  rights  in  the  road  and  accepted  it.- 
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Thence  forward  Dr.  Tabler  became  the 
largest  stock  holder  and  the  contractor 
of  the  road  from  Harrodsburg  to  the 
junction  with  the  Cincinnati  Southern. 
The  southwestern  extension  was  lost. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  how  or 
when  or  why.  It  will  reappear — as  I 
shall  narrate  further  on — in  a  decade 
from  this  time,  in  the  Louisville  South- 
ern railroad.  "We  feel  both  pathos  and 
humor  when  we  contemplate  the  ambi- 
tious aims  and  great  expectations  of 
Mercer  county;  and  when  they  were 
almost  realized,  the  wheel  of  fortune 
just  slipped  a  cog  each  time  and  turned 
out  only  four  miles  of  the  Great  South 
Western;  which  had  been  the  goal  of 
ambition  and  hope.  But  the  little  road 
became  an  important  carrier  to  and 
from  the  Cincinnati  Southern.  The 
charter  of  the  South  Western — ^whieh  I 
have  in  hand— recites,  ' '  Thej"  may  build 
and  operate  the  whole  of  said  line  or 
any  part  thereof. "  The  four  miles  built 
and  operated  was  financed  by  subscrip- 
tions to  stock;  the  citizens  of  Harrods- 
burg  subscribed  $20,000,  corporations 
and  citizens  of  Cincinnati  donated  sev- 
eral thousands  and  Dr.  Tabler  took  over 
the  remainder  amounting  to  about  $50,- 
000. 

Sections  5  and  6  of  Articles  of  Incor- 
por;ation  provided  how  subscriptions 
N  were  to  be  taken  and  subscribers  were 
to  be  reimbursod.  Sec.  5  names  the 
•commissioners  to  open  books  and  receive 
subscriptions  as  follows : — L.  P.  Mc- 
Brayer,  P.  B.  Thompson,  Jr.,  D.  J. 
Curry,  J.  L.  Neal,  C.  A.  Hardin,  M. 
Cummins,  J.  L.  Powell,  Augustus  Jones, 
W.  H.  Robinson,  J.  C.  Davis  and  S.  P. 
DeBaun,  or  such  of  them  as  may  act, 
&c. ' '     The  land  throuerh  which  the  road 


ran  was  then  owned  by  the  following 
persons;  L.  P.  McBrayer,  (previously 
the  J.  M.  Harris  place),  Sam  Hanna, 
Beriah  Magoffin,  Rufus  and  Henry  Van 
Arsdale,  J.  Elmore,  Jeff  Robards  and 
the  heirs  of  Col.  Robert  Davis.  All  of 
these  gave  the  right-of-way,  except  J. 
Elmore  and  the  guardian  of  the  Van- 
Arsdale  brothers,  who  were  minors.  The 
work  of  construction  was  begun  July  4, 
1876,  (statement  of  Thos.  Irviae,  color- 
ed), and  Mr.  John  Smedley  threw  the 
first  shovel  of  dirt  at  the  site  of  the  pres- 
ent Harrodsburg  depot.  It  was  com- 
pleted and  the  first  train  was  run  in  late 
September  or  early  October,  1877.  A 
clipping  from  the  Kentucky  Observer 
dated  Aug.  31,  1877,  indicates  the  ap- 
proximate date.  It  reads:  "South 
Western  Railroad.  All  the  ties  and 
rails  necessary  for  laying  the  track  have 
been  received  at  the  Junction.  The 
President  of  the  road  is  endeavoring  to 
hire  a  locomotive  (the  one  purchased  by 
the  company  not  being  finished  yet)  in  , 
order  to  commence  putting  down  the  \ 
iron  immediately.  If  successful,  it  is 
thought  the  road  can  be  made  ready  for 
operation  in  two  weeks."  But  the  first 
trip  was  not  made  luitil  after  the  17th 
of  September;  for  that  was  the  date 
Daughters'  College  opened  her  fall 
term,  and  Daughters'  College  partici- 
pated in  the  trial  trip.  Thos.  Irvine, 
colored,  a  trusted  employe  of  Dr.  Tab- 
ler, gave  me  this  amusing  account  of  the 
initial  preparations  for  opening  the 
road : — It  was  completed  but  the  engine 
had  not  arrived.  Meanwhile  some  box 
cars  that  had  been  sided  at  the  Junction 
to  be  brought  to  Harrodsburg  for  ship- 
ping purposes  were  drawn  iato  town  by 
two  braces  of  mules.     Dr.  Tabler,  who 
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had  gone  to  Cincinati  to  receive  the 
engine,  telegraphed  to  Mr.  King,  the 
first  conductor,  and  Tom  Irvine  to  come 
to  Cincinnati  to  bring  the  rolling-stock 
to  Harrodsbnrg.  The  engine  and  one 
ear  made  up  the  train.  These  were 
brought  across  the  Ohio  river  on  a  boat 
to  the  Cincinnati  Southern  yards  at 
Ludlow.  The  train  started  on  Sunday 
morning,  but  had  to  side  track  to  give 
right-of-way  to  others  and  got  no  fur- 
ther than  Williamstown  by  4  o'clock  p. 
m.  The  engine  was  without  water  and 
the  tank  at  "WiUiamstown  was  empty; 
it  being  Sunday  the  newly-started  train 
had  to  side-track  there  until  about  2  a. 
m.  Monday,  when  a  freight  train  picked 
it  up  and  brought  it  to  Burgin.  It  was 
met  there  by  Mr.  Joel  Williams,  who 
was  to  be  the  engineer,  and  Messrs.  D. 
L.  Moore,  Davis  Cardwell  and  Alfred 
€urry,  who  were  the  first  passengers. 
The  fires  were  started  and  all  made 
ready  for  the  run  into  Harrodsbnrg. 
The  engine  didn't  work  well  and  the 
arrival  was  delayed  until  late  in  the 
morning.  But  the  long-deferred  hope 
of  Mercer  county  to  be  connected  by 
rail  with  the  great  throbbing  world  of 
trade  and  travel  was  about  to  be  realiz- 
ed. The  first  passenger  trip  to  be  run 
from  Harrodsbnrg  to  the  Junction,  or 
Yercamp,  and  return  was  widely  adver- 
tised in  the  county.  It  marked  a  red- 
letter  day.  How  like  a  benediction  the 
sun  fell  that  morning !  Hundreds  came 
to  town ;  all  roads  led  to  the  South 
Western  depot.  A  circus  crowd  in 
variety  of  types  and  in  numbers  was 
out-rivaled.  The  sophisticated  and  the 
unsophisticated,  white  and  black  jostled 
one  another  in  efforts  to  .secure  points 
of    vantage.     Some    on    horses,    many 


a-foot,  some  in  buggies  and  some  in 
wagons  empty  or  loaded,  made  up  the 
motley  throng.  The  merchant  and  the 
farmer  were  rejoicing  that  business  had 
a  hopeful  outlook,  the  school-boy  was 
there  wanting  to  see  wheels  go  round, 
and  the  vagrant  idly  following  a  crowd. 

Daughters'  College  had  been  invited 
to  make  the  initial  trip.  The  crowd 
chattered  and  laughed  and  guffawed: 
some  told  how  much  they  had  traveled, 
what  sights  they  had  seen;  one  little 
Daughters'  College  girl  of  fifteen  con- 
fessed never  to  have  been  on  a  railway 
train,  and  was  embarrassed  by  the  ' '  Oh, 
you  don 't  say  so ! "  and  the  laugh  of  ridi- 
cule by  a  Lexington  Miss  her  senior  in 
years  and  worldly  experience  and  her 
inefficient  classmate.  Miss  Whitting- 
ton,  teacher,  overheard,  and  rebukingly 
said,  'L.  to  demonstrate  a  problem  in 
Geomentry  like  J.  is  more  honor  than  to 
have  traveled  on  railroads.'  In  an- 
other group  a  quaint  old  negro  woman 
was  telling  between  gasps  how  she  had 
heard  the  whistle  of  the  engine  and  had 
dropped  her  kitchen  work  and  plunged 
over  field  and  fence,  because  'Fo'  de 
Lord  I  was  'fraid  I  wouldn't  git  thar  in 
time  to  see  that  thing  move  that  I 
never  seen  befo'. '  " 

With  bell  ringing,  puffing  and  lumb- 
ering the  train  draws  up  to  the  plat- 
form. But  a  near  accident  divides  at- 
tention. A  country  horse  uneducated 
to  the  snort  of  its  iron  rival  has  become 
frightened  and  rears  and  plunges  and 
starts  to  run,  scattering  piggins  and 
pans  from  the  peddler's  wagon  despite 
his  owner's  efforts  to  hold  him  and  his 
execrations  on  "the  dol  garned  old  rail- 
road!" when  the  laughter  died  away 
Mr.  John  L.  Smedley  mounted  the  plat- 
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form  and  made  a  brief  speecli.  It  is 
said  tliat  Capt.  Fitzhugh  also  was  pres- 
ent and  spoke,  but  I  have  no  confirma- 
tion of  that.  The  Daughters'  College 
girls  and  teacher  were  seated  first  in  the 
passenger  coach,  and  then  as  many  as 
could  find  room.  Among  the  latter  was 
a  country  bridal  couple.  As  the  train 
moved  off  the  groom  waved  to  the  crowd 
left  behind  and  shouted  "Good-bye, 
old  United  States!" 

The  trip  to  the  Junction  and  return 
was  not  as  swift  as  the  wind,  not  as  un- 
eventful as  a  dreamless  sleep.  Mr.  Joel 
"Williams  was  a  good  engineer  for  a 
steam  mill,  but  running  a  railroad 
engine  was  different,  and  to  add  to  the 
difficulty,  the  engine  had  not  been 
properly  put  together.  Mr,  Williams 
lost  control.  Dr.  Reid,  a  passenger, 
much  interested  in  the  new  road,  re- 
marked complacently,  "We  are  making 
good  time."  The  train  was  on  a  down- 
grade and  couldn't  stop.  It  struck 
against  a  pile  of  lumber  and  splintered 
a  part  of  the  car.  A  fragment  torn 
from  the  car  is  in  the  Harrodsburg  His- 
torical Society  collection.  The  incident 
was  only  diverting,  no  casualty  resulted. 
Mr.  Williams  was  succeeded  at  once  by 
Mr.  William  Jos.  Ellis,  who  was  an  ex- 
pert mechanic  and  an  ideal  engineer. 
It  is  said  he  knew  a  railroad  locomotive 
from  A.  to  Z.  He  loved  his  engine 
and  frequently  would  take  it  to  pieces, 
repair  parts  and  put  it  together  again 
between  trains.  He  kept  his  position  as 
long  as  the  South  Western  kept  its  in- 
dependent existence — eleven  years — 
and  then  awhile  after  it  had  been  merg- 
ed into  the  Louisville  Southern. 

A  short  time  after  its  completion  the 
South  Western  was  leased  to  Messrs. 


Jesse  Cogar,  Joe  Wilson  and  James 
Tomlinson  for  five  years.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  the  five  years.  Dr.  Tabler, 
its  virtual  owner,  leased  it  for  six  years, 
which  carried  it  to  the  period  when  he 
sold  it  to  the  Louisville  Southern  for 
$80,000.  Those  who  had  subscribed  to  it 
had  been  reimbursed  by  the  remission 
annually  of  their  taxes  in  pro  rata  of  the 
amount  of  their  stock.  The  officials  after 
Dr.  Tabler 's  lease  were  Dr.  M.  Tabler 
owTier  and  superintendent,  E.  H.  Gaith- 
er  secretary,  John  C.  Hooe  general  man- 
ager, W.  C.  Rue  traffic  manager,  conduc- 
tor and  Auditor ;  Jos.  Ellis  Master  Me- 
chanic and  Engineer,  William  Chalk, 
road  master ;  John  Russell,  night  watch- 
man. The  colored  employes  were  Joe 
Guest,  fireman;  Archie  Cox  and  Henry 
Mayes,  brakemen,  and  Minor  Fountain, 
drayman.  I  have  not  been  able  to  get 
the  list  of  employes  from  1877  to  1883. 
I  presume  they  were  the  same  in  part  at 
least,  and  the  crew  was  less  complete  in 
the  early  daj^s. 

To  the  present  world  when  land  craft, 
air-craft  and  under  sea  craft  furnish 
such  marvelous  facilities  for  transporta- 
tion the  history  of  the  little  South- 
western almost  makes  us  think  it  was 
like  children  playing  with  a  toy  rail- 
road. But  that  is  far  from  true.  It 
beeame_as  unique  in  efficiency  as  it  was 
in  size  and  operation.  It  gave  a  new 
and  wonderful  impulse  to  trade.  It  was 
Avritten  of  it  (Harrodsburg  Democrat 
1885),  "The  once  almost  deserted  streets 
are  constantly  traversed  with  teams 
which  bring  the  products  of  a  large  back 
country  to  the  little  road  which  works 
like  a  giant  night  and  day,  to  transfer 
the  accumulating  freight  to  the  great 
commercial  artery  to  which  it  is  a  feed- 
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er.  Our  South.  Western  is  a  peerless 
thing  of  its  kind,  admirable  in  construc- 
tion, with  fine  rolling-stock,  needing 
only  a  turning-table  at  the  Junction  to 
make  its  completeness  in  convenience 
and  safety.  It  has  a  spacious  depot, 
large  elevators,  conveniences  for  receiv- 
ing and  keeping  stock  and  weU-paved 
courts  around  it  making  it  easy  of  access 
for  freight  or  passenger."  An  earlier 
clipping  from  the  Mercer  Enterprise  of 
Aug.  4,  1882  contains  a  news  item  con- 
firming the  claim  of  its  importance : 
"The  Cincinnati  Southern  Railway  of- 
ficials say  there  is  a  greater  amount  of 
freight  shipped  from  Harrodsburg  than 
from  any  depot  on  the  road,  Lexington 
and  Chattanooga  not  excepted."  I  am 
indebted  to  Mr.  W.  C.  Rue,  traffic  of- 
ficer for  the  following :  ' '  This  little  rail- 
road with  such  a  big  name  was  support- 
ed by  a  large  territory.  Stock  was 
driven  from  Anderson  county  to  be  ship- 
ped from  Harrodsburg.  Traders  would 
sometimes  drive  stock  from  beyond  Bur- 
gin  past  that  shipping  point  to  Harrods- 
burg, because  here  the  railroad  force 
did  the  loading,  and  the  freight  rate  to 
Cincinnati  was  the  same  as  from  Bur- 
gin  ;  there  was  always  something  doing 
at  the  South  Western  depot." 

Another  newspaper  clipping  fur- 
nishes the  following  information: 
"Stock  trains  will  run  every  evening; 
(afternoon)  leave  at  4:50  o'clock; 
stockmen  will  have  every  facility  for 
weighing  at  Harrodsburg:  passes  issued 
to  persons  accompanying  stock.  Fare 
to  Junction  30  cents  for  round-trip : 
tickets  good  on  one  train  only  and  not 
transferable:  ten  cents  extra  charged 
those  not  having  tickets.  Through 
tickets  to  Harrodsburg  for  sale  at  all  of- 


fices of  the  Cincinnati  Southern  and 
from  Harrodsburg  to  all  points  on  the 
Cincinnati  Southern  road,  at  the  Har- 
rodsburg depot."  The  schedule  of  time 
from  1880  on,  varied  only  slightly.  I 
have  no  record  of  the  time-table  before 
that  date.  The  Mercer  Enterprise  con- 
tained the  time-table  starting  from  Aug. 
8,  1880,  as  follows : 

Passenger  and  Freight. 
Leaving  Harrodsb\irg  No.  1,  12  :10  p.  m. 
Leaving  Harrodsburg  No.  3,  1 :55  p.  m. 
Leaving  Harrodsburg  No.  5,  5 :30  a.  m. 
Leaving  Harrodsburg  No.  7,  8  :00  p.  m. 
Arriving  Harrodsburg  No.  2,  12 :50  p.  m. 
Arriving  Harrodsburg  No.  4,  2  :40  p.  m. 
Arriving  Harrodsburg  No.  6,  6  :10  a.  m. 
Arriving  Harrodsburg  No.  8,  8  :50  p.  m. 

What  a  luxury  Mercer  county  enjoy- 
ed in  those  days  when  railroading  was 
not  so  highly  developed  and  the  world 
was  not  so  crowded  and  so  fast  moving ! 
Four  trains  a  day  to  get  out  of  town  or 
return !  If  the  Cincinnati  Southern  was 
late  "Little  Dinky"  with  its  cars  would 
run  back  into  town  and  go  out  again  to 
meet  the  delayed  train.  The  South 
Western  was  in  fact  an  accommodation, 
ready  to  meet  all  emergencies.  Some 
good  stories  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Rue  furnished 
illustrations:  "A  circus  train  of  twen- 
ty-five cars  twice  as  long  as  the  ordinary 
cars  was  set  in  at  Harrodsburg  Junction 
one  night  at  11  o'clock.  Our  small 
engine  woidd  pull  only  five  of  these  cars 
at  a  time,  so  we  hooked  on  the  first  five, 
and  came  to  town  with  them.  As  we 
came  into  town  on  the  down  grade,  it 
developed  that  the  brakes  on  these  five 
cars  were  'no  good'  and  the  track  stop- 
ped at  the  depot.  The  engine  could  not 
hold  them.    It  happened  that  cord-wood 
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had  been  piled  near  the  track,  so  the 
conductor  stopped  the  train  by  jumping 
off  and  throwing  cord-wood  on  the  track, 
thereby  saving  a  wreck  at  the  station. 
It  took  all  night  to  get  that  circus  train 
landed  in  Harrodsburg  and  all  the 
next  night  to  get  it  out  again.  The  train 
crew  had  no  sleep  for  two  days  and 
two  nights.  The  following  day  was  Sun- 
day and  all  took  a  twenty-four  hours' 
nap. ' '  The  case  bears  eloquent  tribute 
to  the  splendid  efficiency  of  the  conduc- 
tor and  train  crew. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Rue  is  also  author  of  the 
following:  "An  experience  in  waiting 
for  a  late  train:  It  was  a  north-bound 
passenger  train  due  at  Harrodsburg 
Junction  at  3  p.  m.  The  only  means  of 
communication  was  a  telegraph  line  to 
Burgiu.  We  learned  that  No.  8  Cincin- 
nati Southern  was  five  and  a  half  hours 
late.  We  returned  to  town  and  at  the 
regular  time  met  the  south-bound  train 
at  the  Junction  and  returned  to  town 
with  passengers  from  this  train;  then 
went  back  to  the  Junction  to  meet  the 
late  train  No.  8  (this  without  our  knowl- 
edge had  passed  while  we  were  in  town 
this  last  trip).  The  agent  at  Burgin 
having  left  his  office,  there  was  no  way 
to  hear  from  No.  8;  so  we  waited 
patiently  until  1  o'clock  next  morning, 
when  a  freight  train  stopped  at  the 
Junction  and  we  asked  the  conductor 
when  No.  8  would  arrive.  He  said  'I 
guess  she  is  in  Cincinnati  by  now. '  The 
only  thing  we  had  for  this  train  was  a 
bag  of  mail.  We  backed  into  town  and 
got  a  fresh  start  for  the  next  north- 
bound train  at  5:30  a.  m.  and  deposit- 
ed the  mail  thereon." 

I  am  further  indebted  to  Mr.  Rue  for 
the  following,  which  appeared  in  the 


Chicago  Herald  along  about  1885,  when 
he  was  conductor  and  Joe  Ellis  was 
engineer. 

It  was  headed  "Independence  of  a 
Monopoly. "  "Do  you  use  the  block  sys- 
tem on  this  road?"  inquired  the  pas- 
senger. 'No,  Sir,'  replied  the  conduc- 
tor. 'We  have  no  use  for  it.'  'Do  you 
use  the  electric  or  pneumatic  signals?' 
'No.'  'Have  you  double  track?'  'No' 
'Well,  of  course  you  have  a  train  dis- 
patcher and  run  all  trains  by  tele- 
graph?' 'No'  'I  see  you  have  no  brake- 
man.  How  do  you  flag  the  rear  of  your 
train  if  you  are  stopped  from  any  cause 
between  stations?'  'We  don't  flag.'  'In- 
deed! What  a  way  to  run  a  railroad! 
A  man  takes  his  life  in  his  hand  when 
he  rides  on  it.  This  is  criminally  reck- 
less!' 'See  here.  Mister,  if  you  don't 
like  this  railroad,  you  can  get  off  and 
walk.  I  am  president  of  this  road  and 
sole  owner:  I  am  also  board  of  direc- 
tors, treasurer,  secretary,  general  man- 
ager, superintendent,  paymaster,  track- 
master,  general  passenger  agent,  gen- 
eral freight  agent,  ticket  agent,  conduc- 
tor, brakeman,  and  boss.  This  is  the 
Great  South  Western  Railroad  of  Ken- 
tucky, four  miles  long,  with  termini  at 
Harrodsburg  and  Harrodsburg  Junc- 
tion. This  is  the  only  train  on  the  road, 
and  ahead  of  us  is  the  only  engine.  We 
never  have  collisions.  The  engineer 
does  his  own  firing  and  runs  the  repair 
shop  and  round-house  all  by  himself. 
He  and  I  run  this  railway.  It  keeps  us 
pretty  busy,  but  we've  always  got  time 
to  stop  and  eject  a  sassy  passenger.  Do 
you  want  to  behave  yourself  and  go 
through  with  u>s,  or  you  will  have  your 
baggage  set  off  here  by  the  haystack. '  ' ' 
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ilr.  Eue  enjoyed  the  clever  liumor  of 
this  exaggerated  account  of  a  unique 
railroad  and  its  operation.  He  said 
there  was  a  basis  of  truth  underlying 
the  story,  this  far  that  he  had  served 
sometimes  as  ticket  agent,  sold  the 
tickets  and  checked  the  baggage  on 
them,  then  boarded  the  train,  as  conduc- 
tor, collected  these  same  tickets  from  the 
passengers  while  en  route  to  the  Junc- 
tion and  on  return,  turned  in  these  same 
tickets  to  himself  in  the  office.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  he  had  listed  all  the  bag- 
gage going  and  coming,  not  to  mention 
switching  freight  cars  and  guarding  the 
rear  end  of  the  train  while  it  crawfished 
to  town.  Between  trains  his  time  was 
occupied  with  keeping  the  books,  load- 
ing and  unloading  freight,  collecting 
freight  bills,  &c.  He  said,  ' '  fifteen  hours 
was  about  the  shortest  day  we  had,  but 
we  rested  on  Sunday,  except  in  High 
Bridge  Camp-meeting  time." 

The  measure  of  greatness  is  not  by 
line  or  bidk  or  space  covered,  but  by  the 
efficiency  contributing  to  the  general 
welfare.  By  this  measure,  the  little 
South  "Western  was  unique  and  worthy 
the  name  the  Great  South  Western  by 
which  it  was  listed  in  some  of  the  rail- 
road folders.  Two  Harrodsburg  gentle- 
men were  in  Kansas  City.  "While  wait- 
ing in  a  book  store,  one  of  them  picked 
up  a  railroad  guide  and  opened  it,  and 
lol  the  first  thing  that  caught  his  eye 
was  "The  Great  South  Western,"  Har- 
rodsburg, Ky.,  J.  C.  Hooe,  gen'l  mgr., 


W.  C.  Rue,  traveling  auditor."  Col.  EL 
H.  Gaither  related  to  me  that  while  he 
was  secretary  of  the  South  Western,  he 
went  into  a  Texas  Pacific  Railroad  Of- 
fiee  in  St.  Louis,  handed  in  his  card  as 
Sec.  of  the  South  Western  and  was  given 
a  pass  at  once;  which  shows  what  re- 
cognition the  road  had  among  the  great 
of  its  class. 

The  pet  names  at  home  for  the  engine 
were  "Little  Dinky"  and  "Jerk: 
Water."  It  was  inevitable  in  the  course- 
of  railroad  building  that  it  would  pass- 
into  other  hands  than  those  who  had 
made  it  great  in  service  by  rare  energy, 
loyalty,  and  executive  ability.  Capt. 
Fitzhugh,  Dr.  M.  Tabler,  L.  P.  Mc- 
Brayer,  Jesse  Cogar  and  many  more 
whose  names  are  linked  with  the  history 
of  the  South  Western,  have  passed  over 
the  river.  Col.  E.  H.  Gaither  and  Mr. 
W.  C.  Eue  are  factors  in  Harrodsburg 's 
business  life  today;  the  Colonel  is  at- 
torney for  the  Louisville  Southern,  and 
Mr.  Rue  is  assistant  cashier  of  the  First 
National  Bank. 

It  is  another  story  and  interesting  to- 
follow  the  trend  of  history  showing 
Louisville  eager  to  revive  the  old  chart- 
er of  the  South  Western  and  build  a 
road  to  compete  with  the  Cincinnati 
Southern.  This  enterprise  attained  its 
consummation  in  1888,  when  our  little 
"Great  South  Western"  became  a  part 
of  the  Louisville  Southern,  now  the 
great  Southern  System  of  Railroads,, 
embracing  the  Cincinnati  Southern. 


FIRST  EXPLORATIONS  OF  DANIEL  BOONE  IN  KENTUCKY. 

By  WiLLARD  Rouse  Jillson,  Sc.  D.* 


The  name  Daniel  Boone  will  forever 
be  linked  with  Cumberland  Gap,  the 
Wilderness  Road,  and  the  middle  waters 
of  the  Kentucky  River.  Until  recent- 
ly it  has  been  assumed  that  Boone's 
Kentucky  explorations  were  limited  to 
.this  rugged  eastern  district,  and  hun- 
dreds of  pages  of  interesting  and  more 
'JOT  less  dependable  history  have  been 
•written  concerning  his  pioneering  ex- 
ploits which  ultimately  resulted  in  set- 
tling Central  Kentucky  through  Vir- 
ginia's "back  door."  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  recent  book**  or  two,  the  ex- 
tensive Boone  bibliography  fails  to  sug- 
gest for  him  any  earlier  explorations 
into  Kentucky  than  those  which  he 
made  through  Cumberland  Gap  in  1769. 
Recent  researches  by  the  writer  in  the 
manuscript  library  of  the  late  Dr. 
Ljman  C.  Draper  in  the  archives  of  the 
Wisconsin  State  Historical  Society  at 
Madison,  Wisconsin,  have  resulted,  how- 
ever, in  bringing  to  light  two  pages  of 
hitherto  unpublished  history  showing 
that  Boone  made  his  first,  a  hunting  trip 
into  Kentucky,  in  the  year  1767,  through 
the  headwaters  country  of  the  Levisa  or 
West  fork  of  the  Big  Sandy  River. 


•Member  of  the  Filson  Club,  Kentucky  His- 
torical  Society,    etc. 

"Daniel  Boone,  Thwaites,  Appleton,  and 
Daniel  Boone  and  the  Wilderness  Road,  Bruce, 
Macmillan. 


That  Boone  did  not  know  he  was  in 
Kentucky,  though  he  wintered  at  the 
well  known  Salt  Lick  ten  miles  west  of 
Prestonsburg  on  the  left  fork  of  Middle 
Creek  in  Floyd  County,  is  an  interest- 
ing disclosure  concerning  these  his  first 
explorations  in  Kentucky  which  now 
take  precedence  by  two  years  over  his 
well  autheinticated  adventures  in'  the 
Cumberland  Gap — Kentucky  River 
region.  The  Salt  Lick  Boone  fortunate- 
ly selected  has  been  located  by  the 
writer  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
district  on  the  farm  of  Ben  Hale  at  the 
mouth  of  Salt  Lick  Fork  of  the  left  fork 
of  middle  Creek  near  Goodloe  Postof- 
ofice.  The  cause  of  the  Salt  Spring  at 
this  place  is  found  in  the  geological 
structure  of  the  locality  which  is  a  basin 
syneline.  The  salt  or  brackish  water 
had  its  origin  in  the  original  connate  or 
marine  waters  of  deposition  contained 
in  the  local  Pottsville  Sandstones, 
Shales,  and  Coals  which  comprise  the 
surficial  rocks  of  this  region. 

There  is  presented  herewith  photostat 
reproductions  as  well  as  a  typed  copy  of 
the  Draper  manuscript  Volume  2B  152- 
153,  pages  140-141,  which  proves  be- 
yond a  doubt  that  Boone  first  saw  Ken- 
tucky on  the  headwaters  of  the  Levisa 
Fork  of  the  Big  Sandy  River.    Incident- 
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ally  there  is  thus  added  another  interest- 
ing and  illustrious  chapter  to  the  real 
historv'  of  the  Big  Sandy  Kegion  which 
has  been  so  long  neglected  by  Kentucky 
historians. 


Daxiel    Booxe — Kextuckt    Data    In 
The  iLvxuscRiPT  Ldbrart  op  Dr. 
Lyman  C.  Draper,  State  His- 
torical Society  op  Wis- 
consin, ]VLu)isoN,  Wis- 
consin. 


"As  Boone's  mind  had  been  much  ex- 
ercised the  past  two  years  with  the  hope 
of  finding  a  country  more  desirable  than 
Carolina,  and  the  Florida  Exploration 
had  resulted  so  unfavorably,  he  now  be- 
gan to  bend  his  thoughts  seriously  to- 
wards making  a  determined  attempt  to 
discover  the  fair  region  of  Kentucky,  so 
fascinatingly  portrayed  to  him  by  Find- 
lay  a  dozen  years  gone  by.      William 
Hill  yet  remained  in  the  Yadkin  coun- 
try, and  to  him  Boone  fully  made  known 
his   plans    and   wishes.      Hill   entered 
heartUy   into  them,   and   preparations 
were  made  for  the  arduous  enterprise. 
They  started  in  the  fall  of  1767,  per- 
haps accompanied  by  Squire  Boone,  and 
ha\-ing  crossed  the  Blue  Ridge  and  Al- 
leghanies,  and  the  Holston  and  Clinch 
near  their  sources,  they  fell  upon  the 
head  waters  of  the  West  Fork  of  Big 
Sandy.      Beautifully  has  the  historian 
Bancroft    declared,    that   'the    streams 


are  the  guides  which  God  has  set  for  the 
stranger  in  the  wilderness.'     So  Boone 
and   Hill,   concludiag   from   its   course 
that  this  stream  must  flow  into  the  Ohio, 
pursued  their  journey  along  its  banks, 
until,  as  they  thought,  they  had  travel- 
ed well  nigh  a  hundred  miles,  and  had 
penetrated  considerably  to  the  westward 
of   the   Cumberland  Mountains;   when 
probably  striking   a  buffalo-path,   and 
pursuing    it,    they    came    to   the    Salt 
Spring,  which  some  twenty-eight  years 
afterwards  was  known  as  Young's  Salt 
Works.    Situated  ten  miles  directly  west 
of  the  present  town  of  Prestonsburg,  on 
the  Lick  Fork  of  Middle  Creek,  a  tri- 
butary of  the  West  or  Louisa  Fork  of 
Sandy,  in  Floyd  County,  in  the  extreme 
Eastern  part  of  Kentucky. 

"Here  they  were  caught  in  a  severe 
snow  storm,  which  compelled  them  to 
camp,  and  they  at  length  concluded  to 
remain  all  winter.      The  Salt  Spring, 
which  issued  from  the  foot  of  a  rocky 
bluff    on    the    southern    bank    of    the 
stream,  proved  more  valuable  to  them 
than  mines  of  the  precious  metals,  for  it 
was  the  means  of  enticing  buffaloes  and 
other  animals  there  in  great  numbers, 
to  drink  the  waters  or  lick  the  brackish 
soil ;  and  all  Boone  and  Hill  had  to  do, 
next  to  husbanding  their  amrnunition, 
was,   as  Peter  was  commanded  in  the 
vision,  'rise;  kill  and  eat.'     And  here 
it  was,  that  Boone  saw  the  first  buffaloes 
he  ever  beheld,  and  enjoyed  many  a  de- 
licious feast  from  the  favorite  rump  of 
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that  animal,  or  a  tender  loin  of  venison. 
As  tlie  country  tlius  far  had  been  forbid- 
ding, quite  hilly,  and  much  over-run 
with  laurel,  they  became  discouraged; 
and  as  winter  passed  away,  they  aban- 
doned all  hope  of  finding  Kentucky  by 
this  route,  and  made  the  best  of  their 
way  back  to  the  Yadkin.  Nor  did  Boone 
know,  until  several  years  afterwards, 
the  name  of  the  stream  near  which  he 
had  wintered.* 


"Boone  and  Hill  had  become  very 
much  attached  to  each  other,  and  were 
often  employed  on 


*     #     *    '> 


*"M.  S.  (Manuscript)  Statement,  and  notes 
of  conversations  with  Col.  Nathan  Boone,  who 
visiting-  Young's  Salt  Works  in  the  winter  of 
1796-97,  while  on  a  hunt  with  his  father  in 
that  region,  received  these  facts  from  his 
father's  own   lips: 

"At  the  Salt  Spring  called  Young's  Salt 
Works,  settled  by  James  Young,  in  early 
times,  some  sixty  years  ago  the  pioneers  made 
salt;  since  then  a  well  has  been  sunk  at  the 
same  spot,  where  some  salt  is  yet  made.  It  is 
now  known  as  the  Middle  Creek  Salt  Works, 
and  is  situated  in  a  wild  mountainous  country, 
the  settlements  in  its  immediate  neighbor- 
hood being  sparse.  M.  S.  (Manuscript)  let- 
ters of  Edwin  Trimble,  Esq.,  of  Prestons- 
burg,  and  John  Howes,  Esq.,  of  Paintsville, 
Ky.,   March,   1853." 


REMINISCENCES  FROM  THE  LIFE  OF  COL.  CAVE  JOHNSON. 


Obituary  "Written  at  the  Time  of  liis 
Death. 


Col.  Cave  Jolmson  departed  tMs  life 
at  his  residence,  at  North  Bend,  Boone 
County,  Kentucky,  on  the  19th.  day  of 
January,  1850,  in  the  ninetieth  year  of 
of  his  age. 

Sound  and  firm  of  constitution  and 
health,  endowed  with  strong  common 
sense,  sedate  and  thoughtful,  taciturn 
and  slow  of  speech,  the  deceased  possess- 
ed much  individuality  and  originality 
of  character  and  was  a  good  specimen  of 
that  hardy,  vigorous  and  manly  class  of 
men — ^the  pioneers  of  Kentucky'.  For 
more  than  seventy  years  he  had  been  a 
citizen  or  inhabitant  of  Kentucky. 
"When  he  immigrated  it  was  a  wilder- 
ness, whose  rich  soil  and  wonderful  pro- 
ductiveness made  it  the  common  proper- 
ty and  general  battlefield,  not  only  of 
the  wolf,  the  panther  and  the  buffalo, 
but  of  the  equally  wild  and  savage 
Indian.  The  white  man  came  to  "the 
dark  and  bloody  ground,"  and  in  a  few 
years  the  contest  for  dominion  was  over 
— the  howl  of  the  wolf,  the  cry  of  the 
panther,  and  the  yell  of  the  Indian  were 
heard  no  more.  But  of  the  connection 
of  the  deceased  with  the  early  ^settle- 
ment of  our  state,  or  with  the  active  and 
busy  scenes  of  subsequent  times,  it  is  not 
our  purpose  here  to  write.  The  sketch  of 
his  life,  written  by  himself,  and  furnish- 
ed us  but  a  few  months  before  his  death, 
must  suffice. 

In  politics  Col.  Johnson  was  ever  a 
Democrat.    In  religion  he  was  a  Baptist, 


and  had  been  a  consistent  and  zealous 
member  of  that  church  for  more  than 
fifty  years.  He  also  took  great  interest 
in  the  spread  of  the  gospel,  and  contri- 
buted liberally  to  the  support  of  foreign 
and  home  missions.  A  short  time  before 
his  death  he  prepared  the  following  nar- 
rative, written  in  his  own  steady,  plain 
business  hand: 

Reminiscences. 

' '  I  was  born  on  the  15th  of  November, 
in  the  year  1760,  in  the  county  of 
Orange  and  State  of  Virginia.  My 
father's  name  was  Wm.  Johnson.  He 
died  when  I  'was  but  four  or  five  years 
old.  My  mother's  maiden  name  was 
Elizabeth  Cave.  I  had  three  brothers^ — 
Eobert,  the  eldest,  has  been  dead  up- 
ward of  thirty  years;  Benjamin,  who 
has  been  dead  nearly  fifty  years;  and 
Valentine,  the  youngest,  who  now  lives 
in  Orange  City,  Va.  I  had  five  sisters 
— Nancy  married  Wm.  Rogers ;  Mildred 
married  Jno.  Sebree,  who  died  at  the 
siege  of  York,  in  Virginia;  Elizabeth 
married  George  Eve,  who  died  on  Elk- 
horn  more  than  thirty  years  ago;  Han- 
nah married  Robert  Bradley,  who  died 
in  Scott  county  some  forty  years  ago; 
and  Sallie  married  Laban  Shipp,  who 
died  in  the  southern  part  of  Kentucky, 
After  the  death  of  my  father,  I  con- 
tinued with  my  mother  and  worked  on 
the  farm.  "What  education  I  got  was  at 
country  schools.  I  learned  to  read  and 
write,  and  arithmetic  so  far  as  to  in- 
clude the  rule  of  three. 

On  the  1st  day  of  April,  1779,  my 
brother  Robert,  myself  and  one  other 
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man,  (Wm.  Tomlinson)  set  out  from 
Orange  County,  Va.,  for  a  visit  to  Ken- 
tucky. There  was  then  about  two  hun- 
dred miles  of  the  road  from  the  back 
settlements  on  Holston  watei-s  to  Ken- 
tucky that  was  considered  quite  dang- 
erous, traveling  with  so  small  a  compajiy 
as  ours  (only  three)  ;  but  we  pushed  on, 
and  at  Cumberland  River  we  overtook 
a  company  of  several  families  of  the 
Bryants,  from  North  Carolina,  on  their 
way  to  Kentucky  to  settle  the  place 
since  called  Bryant's  station,  on  North 
Elkhorn.  "We  joined  in  with  the  com- 
pany and  arrived  first  at  Boones- 
borough,  where  Ave  obtained  some  little 
Indian  corn,  and  then  went  on  to  North 
Elkhorn,  where  we  arrived  about  the 
last  of  April.  "We,  that  is,  Tomlinson 
and  myself  assisted  the  Bryants  in  put- 
ting up  some  cabins.  Robert  Johnson 
left  us  and  went  to  Lexington,  which 
had  just  been  settled  from  about  Alle- 
gheny and  Monongahela, 

After  viewing  and  exploring  the 
country  some  few  weeks,  he  retui'ned  to 
Virginia.  Tomlinson  and  myself  plant- 
ed about  four  acres  of  corn,  and  after 
we  had  finished  working  it,  in  July  we 
left  for  home. 

And  here  I  will  mention  an  incident 
that  happened  on  the  way  in  the  wilder- 
ness. A  number,  now  of  Brj^ants  and 
others,  were  along.  Our  company  was 
considerable  as  to  numbers,  and  when 
in  the  wilderness,  not  far  from  Cumber- 
land River,  we  stopped  to  eat  our  din- 
ner and  noon  it,  as  was  called,  and  to 
let  our  horses  graze.  While  we  were 
thus  stopped,  a  number  of  the  men  took 
their  guns  and  turned  out  to  hunt,  wish- 
ing to  kill  deer,  and  while  they  were  out 
■from  camp,   one  man,  Aquilla  White, 


shot  and  kUled  William  Beamlett,  mis- 
taking liim  for  an  Indian.  Beamlett  was 
a  preacher  and  a  member  of  our  com- 
pany, and  there  we  buried  him. 

Tomlinson  and  myself  reached  home 
in  safety. 

My  brother  Robert,  having  got  some- 
what acquainted  while  in  Kentucky, 
with  some  of  the  military  surveys  that 
had  been  made  by  John  Floyd,  purchas- 
ed two  tracts,  and  in  the  fall  of  that 
year  started  with  his  family  to  Ken- 
tucky, to  go  by  water.  He  got  to  Red- 
stone or  Brownsville,  when  the  river  be- 
came too  low,  and  continued  so  until  it 
froze  up.  He  continued  there  until 
spring  of  the  year,  when  he  took  water 
and  landed  at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  and 
moved  from  there  to  Beargrass,  upon 
John  Floyd's  land,  where  he  raised  a 
crop  of  corn,  and  some  time  during  that 
summer,  he  went  out  with  the  expedition 
under  Gen.  Clarke  into  the  Miami  coun- 
try against  the  Indians. 

And  here  I  will  mention  another  inci- 
dent which  occurred  while  he  resided  at 
Beargrass.  The  Indians  had  waylaid 
the  trace  that  led  from  the  settlement 
on  the  Beargrass  to  the  Falls,  and  had 
killed  several  people  there.  Having  un- 
derstood from  the  spies  that  were  sent 
out  to  examine  the  neighborhood,  and 
that  they  apprehended  they  might  be 
waylaying  that  trace,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Falls  and  those  of  the  Beargrass  set- 
tlement raised  a  company  and  under- 
took to  examine  that  trace.  They  divid- 
ed into  three  companies.  One  marched 
along  the  trace,  the  other  two  marched 
along  the  woods  on  each  side.  They 
found  the  Indians  as  they  had  expected, 
lying  in  ambush  near  the  road,  and, 
coming  on  their  backs,  fired  on  them 
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killing  one  on  the  spot  and  wounding 
one  other  that  got  off.  The  Indians, 
discovering  the  men  on  their  trace, 
fired  on  them  at  the  same  time  they  were 
fired  on,  and  wounded  one  of  the  white 
men  badlv.  Mv  brother  Robert  was  one 
of  the  men  who  fired  on  the  Indians. 

"While  Eobert  Johnson  with  his  family- 
continued  at  Beargrass,  Richard  M. 
Johnson  was  bom. 

I  will  now  go  back  a  little.  In  the 
year  1779,  some  time  after  our  arrival 
at  Brj-ant's  Station,  Col.  Bowman,  who 
lived  on  the  south  side  of  the  Kentucky 
river,  raised  what  force  he  could,  and 
crossed  the  Ohio  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Licking,  and  went  against  the  Indians 
at  a  town  where  they  lived  on  the  Little 
Miami,  at  old  Chillicothe.  They  got  to 
the  town  in  the  morning  before  daylight 
undiscovered,  and  attacked  them.  The 
Indians  stuck  to  their  houses  and 
fought,  and  killed  some  of  the  most  dar- 
ing and  best  soldiers.  The  whites  re- 
treated and  the  Indians  followed  them 
nearly  to  the  Ohio. 

Robert  Johnson  moved  from  Bear- 
grass  to  Bryant's  Station,  I  think,  in 
the  fall  of  1780.  There  he  built  some 
cabins,  making  part  of  the  fort.  I,  then 
a  young  man,  was  part  of  his  family. 
Buffalo  being  very  plentiful  in  the 
woods,  there  was  not  much  difficulty  in 
obtaining  meat  for  the  families,  except 
that  of  risking  our  scalps,  from  which 
danger  we  never  considered  ourselves 
absent  when  out. 

The  next  years  1781  and  1782  were 
disasterous  ones  for  Kentucky.  Captain 
Bird,  a  British  officer  from  Detroit,  with 
a  large  force  of  Indians,  came  over  the 
Ohio,  brought  one  field  piece,  (I  suppose 
a  six-pounder)   and  captured  Riddle's 


and  Martain's  stations  on  Licking.  The 
Indians  also  broke  up  Grant's  station, 
on  the  waters  of  the  Licking,  and  killed 
a  number  of  persons;  also  Estill's  de- 
feat, on  the  water  of  the  Licking.  Cap- 
tain Estil  was  considered  one  of  our  best 
defenders  of  the  Indians.  He  raised  and 
headed  some  twelve  or  fourteen  men, 
said  to  be  good  soldiers,  to  fight  Indians, 
and  followed  about  the  same  number  of 
Indians  as  he  had  men,  overtook  them 
and  had  a  severe  battle.  Captain  Estil 
himself  was  killed,  and  near  one-half 
on  each  side  was  killed,  and  they  made 
a  draw  battle  of  it. 

Another  incident  I  will  here  mention. 
Hunting  in  the  woods  for  our  meat  be- 
ing a  dangerous  business,  twelve  of  us 
at  Br3"ant's  turned  out  for  that  pur- 
pose, all  in  one  company.  When  we  got 
into  the  Jiunting  woods,  near  where 
Georgetown  now  stands,  we  separated 
into  three  companies.  Wm.  Bryant,  the 
head  and  the  principal  man  of  the 
families  and  station  at  that  time,  head- 
ed one  of  the  companies.  Another  of 
the  Bryant's  headed  that  I  belonged  to. 
The  agreement  when  we  parted  was  that 
we  were  to  meet  at  night  at  the  mouth 
of  Cane  Run  on  North  Elkhorn.  Soon 
after  we  parted,  the  Indians,  some 
twelve  or  fourteen  in  number,  got  on 
the  trail  of  the  company  I  belonged  fo, 
(for  it  was  easy  to  track  a  single  horse 
in  those  woods  at  that  time).  Our 
leader  Mr.  Bryant  had  alighted  from  his 
horse  to  shoot  a  deer.  The  other  three 
of  us  were  sitting  on  our  horses  when 
the  Indians  came  in  sight.  I  was  the 
first  to  discover  them.  We  made  out  to 
get  off  before  they  fired  on  us,  and,  hav- 
ing the  heels  of  them,  we  made  use  of 
them,  and  not  being  strong  enough  to 
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figkt  them,  we  went  on  to  tlie  station. 
On  the  next  day  twelve  or  fifteen  men 
of  the  station  turned  out  and  went  to 
hunt  Wm.  Bryant  and  his  company,  who 
encamped  at  the  mouth  of  Cane  Eun 
the  night  before,  and  were  out  the  nest 
day  not  far  from  Georgetown.  He  dis- 
covered the  horse  that  was  hobbled,  and 
with  a  bell  on  him,  that  was  on  the 
other  side  of  the  creek  from  where  he 
was.  He  directed  the  other  three  of  his 
company  to  remain  where  they  were, 
Tv^hile  he  should  cross  the  creek  and  see 
what  it  meant.  He  got  over,  and  when 
near  the  horse,  the  Indians  who  were  in 
ambush,  fired  on  him  and  wounded  him 
with  three  balls.  His  horse,  however, 
carried  him  off.  The  company  from  the 
station  who  were  on  the  hunt  of  him 
wore  in  hearing  of  the  guns  when  they 
fired  on  him.  They  rushed  on  to  the 
place  and  found  the  Indians  and  a  battle 
ensued.  They  killed  one  Indian  and  got 
his  scalp  and  wounded  several  more. 
Five  of  the  whites  were  wounded;  one 
of  them  (David  Jones)  was  shot  through 
near  the  middle  of  the  breast  but  none 
of  them  died  except  Mr.  Bryant,  whom 
the  company  on  their  return  found  in 
the  woods,  badl.y  wounded.  He  was 
taken  on  to  the  station,  where  he  died, 
much  lamented. 

Again  during  my  residence  at  the  sta- 
tion in  1781,  we  were  in  want  of  salt, 
and  a  company  of  us,  about  ten  or 
twelve,  got  on  our  horses,  with  our  rifles 
on  our  shoulders,  and  started  for  Bul- 
litt's Lick,  near  the  falls  of  the  Ohio, 
where  salt  was  then  made.  "We  passed 
through  Lexington,  and  a  small  trace  to 
the  Kentucky  river  to  Leestown,  as  it 
was  then  called,  situated  about  half  a 
mile  below  Frankfort.    The  weather  was 


warm,  and  we  rode  down  the  bank  into 
the  water;  and  while  our  horses  were 
drinking,  all  near  the  bank  of  the  river, 
a  party  of  Indians  that  followed  us, 
came  on  the  bank,  fired  on  us  and  killed 
one  horse,  that  fell  dead  in  the  river. 
His  rider  pushed  on  across  the  river, 
and  the  Indians  crossed  after  him  and 
took  him  prisoner.  They  wounded  five 
men  of  our  company,  all  of  whom  recov- 
ered. We  gave  up  our  trip,  and  return- 
ed to  the  station. 

And  again,  while  a  man  named  Daniel 
Wileoxen  was  plowing  liis  corn,  in  full 
view  of  the  station,  about  150  or  200 
yards  distant,  and  a  man  with  his  son 
watching  as  sentry  for  Indians,  a  small 
party  crept  up  near  enough  and  shot 
him  and  killed  him,  and  one  of  them 
with  tomaliawk  in  hand,  ran  "Wileoxen 
toward  the  fort,  and  was  very  near  get- 
ting him,  when  Wileoxen  jumped  a 
fence,  which  saved  liim. 

And  again,  a  youth  by  the  name  of 
Hickey  Lea  was  out  of  the  fort  on  a 
horse  one  morning,  into  the  edge  of  the 
woods,  distant  some  200  or  300  yards, 
for  the  purpose  of  grazing  the  horse, 
and  v.'hile  he  was  sitting  on  the  horse 
some  Indians  got  near  enough  and  shot 
the  horse,  which  ran  a  short  distance 
and  fell.  The  Indians  then  killed  the 
j'outh  and  scalped  him. 

In  1782,  my  brother,  Robert  Johnson 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  Virginia,  and  went  to  Rich- 
mond. I  was  then  also  in  Virginia.  We 
did  not  return  to  Kentucky  until  after 
the  defeat  of  the  Blue  Licks,  tlierefore 
can  say  nothing  of  my  own  knowledge, 
as  to  that  and  the  siege  of  Simon  Girty 
and  the  Indians  at  Bryant's  Station. 

About    that   time,    or    shortly    after, 
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General  Clarke  carried  on.  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  Indians  in  the  ]Miami 
country.  My  brother  Eobert  command- 
ed a  company  from  Brj-ant's  Station. 
Jeremiah  Craig  and  myself  were  his 
subalterns.  Every  man  fit  for  the  cam- 
paign, except  enough  to  take  care  of  the 
fort  were  called  out.  Colonel  Benjamin 
Logan  was  second  in  command.  One 
wing  of  the  army  marched  from  the 
Falls,  the  other  from  Lexington  and 
Bryant's.  They  met  for  general  ren- 
dezvous on  the  ground  now  occiipied  by 
Cincinnati,  where  General  Clarke  took 
command.  We  marched  through  Old 
Chillicothe  on  the  Little  ^Miami,  on  to 
the  Indian  town  of  Piqua  on  the  Big 
Miami.  We  had  one  piece  of  cannon. 
The  Indians  fled  and  gave  us  no  trou- 
ble. They  did  come  one  dark  night  and 
fire  on  xis,  which  caused  us  to  extinguish 
our  fires,  but  they  kept  at  such  a  dis- 
tance as  to  hurt  none  of  us.  Some  scout- 
ing parties  from  our  camp  went  out  and 
killed  a  few  Indians  and  took  some  pri- 
soners and  destroyed  their  com  fields 
and  villages.  We  then  returned,  nearly 
in  the  same  track  as  we  had  gone  out. 

Very  shortly  after  our  return  home. 
Colonel  Thomas  Marshall,  Surveyor  of 
Fayette,  who  had  been  waiting  for  our 
return  of  our  army,  opened  his  office  in 
Lexington  for  the  entering  and  survey- 
ing of  lands.  A  mighty  movement  then 
♦commenced  among  the  people  for  enter- 
ing and  surveying.  I  got  the  appoint- 
ment of  Deputy  Surveyor  and  com- 
menced surveying,  and  was  employed 
considerably  in  that  business  for  several 
years.  The  next  year  (1783)  the  people 
began  to  move  and  settle  out  on  the 
lands.  My  brother  Robert,  settled  on 
the  Big  or  Great  Crossing  on  North  Elk- 


horn.  Captain  John  Craig  settled  on 
Clear  Creek,  where  Payton  Short  after- 
wards lived. 

Early  in  1784  I  got  married  and  set- 
tled on  Green  (Grier?)  Creek,  near 
where  Versailles  now  stands.  I  was  then 
appointed  and  commissioned  a  militia 
Captain,  and  notwithstanding  peace  was 
firmly  established  between  England  and 
the  United  States,  yet  the  Indians  con- 
tinued troublesome. 

In  the  year  1786  the  government  au- 
thorized "General  Clarke  to  carry  out 
another  expedition  against  them,  which 
he  undertook,  and  raised  a  considerable 
force.  Colonel  Levi  Todd  was  selected 
to  command  the  Fayette  troops,  and 
Benjamin  Logan  from  the  south  of  Ken- 
tucky; Colonel  William  Steele,  Captain 
Eobert  Sanders  and  myself  were  select- 
ed as  Captains  with  others  whose  names 
I  do  not  recollect.  In  Colonel  Todd's 
regiment  we  rendezvonsed  at  the  Falls, 
where  Colonel  Clarke  took  command. 
He  sent  his  field  piece  by  water  down 
the  Ohio  and  up  the  Wabash.  The  army 
marched  through  by  land,  and  on  the 
way,  before  reaching  Vincennes,  the  of- 
ficers held  a  council  of  war,  and  sent 
Colonel  Logan  back  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  another  army  and  marching  into 
the  Indian  country  on  the  Miami,  pre- 
suming that  the  Indians  were  generally 
collected  on  the  Wabash  in  order  to  meet 
our  expedition).  We  marched  on  to  Vin- 
cennes where  we  remained  a  number  of 
days  waiting  for  our  cannon,  which  was 
detained  by  low  water,  until  we  had 
eaten  up  nearly  all  our  provisions. 
When  the  cannon  arrived,  we  marched 
on  up  the  river  about  two  days,  when 
the  regiment  that  Logan  left,  mutinied 
and  refused  to  go  further,  alleging  they 
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had  not  sufficient  stock  of  provisions, 
etc.  I  suppose  losing  their  colonel  had 
its  influence.  General  Clarke  was  much 
mortified.  We  returned  home.  Colonel 
Logan  with  the  command  he  had  raised, 
went  on  into  the  Miami  country,  and 
succeeded  against  the  Indians  fully  up 
to  expectations. 

In  1789,  Woodford  county  was  form- 
ed, taken  from  Fayette,  and  when  the 
courts  were  organized,  I  got  the  ap- 
pointment of  Clerk  to  the  County  and 
quarter  Sessions;  and  when  Kentucky 
was  made  a  state,  and  the  courts  were 
reorganized,  I  again  got  the  appoint- 
ment to  the  said  courts,  which  I  held 
until  1796,  when  I  moved  to  North 
Bend,  in  what  is  now  Boone  County. 

In  1798  an  act  passed  to  establish  the 
said  county   of   Boone,   and   when  the 


courts  were  organized  I  was  appointed 
Cleric  of  the  County  Court.  Not  long 
after  I  was  appointed  and  commissioned 
a  Colonel  of  militia  which  I  held  until 
1811,  about  which  time  I  was  appointed 
and  commissioned  la  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  which  office  I  held  until  I  was 
commissioned  Sheriff  of  said  county  in 
1833.  In  1813  I  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Kentucky  legislature.  I  have  held 
various  other  offices  and  appoint- 
ments, and  filled  many  stations ;  have 
all  my  life  been  a  farmer  and  attached 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil ;  have  serv- 
ed my  day  and  generation;  am  now 
four  score  and  ten,  and  feel  that  short- 
ly I  must  be  gathered  to  my  fathers." 
Copied  from  an  old  printed  record  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Wm.  Henry  John- 
son, Georgetown,  Ky.,  Jan.  16,  1922. 
Annie  Payne  Cofpman. 


SOME  NEW  FACTS  ABOUT  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN'S  PARENTS. 

(The  National  Republican,  October  15,  1921.) 

By  THOMAS  B.  McGREGOE 

Assistant  Attorney  General  of  Kentucky. 


The  parents  of  Abraham  Lincoln  de- 
serve a  fairer  estimate  than  has  been  al- 
lotted them  by  most  of  the  biographers 
of  Lincoln ;  and  the  story,  as  told  by  the 
records  that  are  still  to  be  found  in  the 
archives  of  Little  Pigeon  Baptist 
Church,  near  LincoLu  City,  Spencer 
county,  Indiana,  of  the  devotion  paid 
by  the  parents  of  Lincoln  to  Him  who 
guided  the  lad  of  Pigeon  Creek  in  the 
hour  of  the  nation's  travail,  goes  far 
to  give  to  them  their  true  estimate.  In 
fact,  they  were  well  to  do  pioneers  of 
their  day;  of  sturdy,  ancestral  stock, 
owned  a  farm,  domestic  animals,  tools 
and  a  family  Bible ;  neighborly,  sacrific- 
ing and  active  church-going  members. 

Generally,  it  has  not  been  known  that 
any  of  Lincoln's  family  were  church 
members,  and  especially  outside  of  the 
Pigeon  Creek  church  were  their  relig- 
ious views  unknown.  Until  very  recent- 
ly the  church  itself,  as  composed  to- 
day, did  not  even  know  that  its  records 
contained  information  that  long  ago 
would  have  set  at  rest  many  conflicting 
views,  as  well  as  supplied  the  missiing 
link  in  the  true  history'  of  the  Lincoln 
family.  By  far  the  most  important  re- 
cent discovery  of  Lincoln  records  has 
been  the  old  book  of  Pigeon  Creek 
church,  its  well  preserved  condition 
testifying  to  the  excellency  of  the  tur- 
key-buzzard-pen  and   brier-root-ink   of 


the  days  in  which  it  was  ' '  pretty  pinch- 
ing times ' '  for  the  Hoosier  boy,  LineoLu. 

The  "JVIeeting  House.'' 
Pigeon  Creek  church  was  founded  on 
June  8,  1816,  the  year  that  Thomas  Lin- 
coln and  his  family  moved  from  Ken- 
tucky and  settled  on  Little  Pigeon- 
Creek,  in  what  was  then  "Warrick  coun- 
ty, Indiana  Territory.  It  was  then,  as. 
now,  the  chief  church  in  that  vicinity. 
When  the  "meeting  house"  was  built,, 
its  site  was  selected  about  a  mile  west 
of  Thomas  Lincoln's  home,  the  church 
building  today  occupying  practically 
the  same  place.  When  Lincoln's  mother 
died,  she  was  buried  between  their  home 
and  the  church,  the  graveyard  not  hav- 
ing been  at  that  time  started  at  the- 
church,  but  when  Lincoln's  sister,  Sarah 
Grigsby,  died  in  1828,  she  was  buried  at 
the  church  burying  ground,  where  her 
grave  is  yet  to  be  seen,  marked  by  a 
rough  stone. 

This  church,  with  its  continuous  exist- 
ence since  1816,  has  only  two  books  con- 
taining its  records  or  minutes ;  the  first 
covering  the  period  from  1816  to  1840. 
It  is  in  this  book  that  we  find  Abraham 
Lincoln's  father,  stepmother  and  sister 
were  active  members  of  the  Hard-Shell 
Baptist  Church  of  Pigeon  Creek,  and 
this  old  book,  with  its  deer  skin  cover, 
the  hair  still  remaining,  not  only  reveals 
in  its  crude  historic  way  the  true  relig;- 
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ion  of  Lincoln's  parents,  but  gives  us  tlie 
best  insight  yet  found  to  his  own  relig- 
ious views. 

Pn.LAR  OP  THE  Church. 

Thomas  Lincoln  and  Naoicy  Hanks 
were  married  by  a  Methodist  minister 
by  the  name  of  Jesse  Head,  but  shortly 
afterward  they  united  with  one  of  the 
churches  of  the  Baptized-Licking-Locusit 
Association  of  Regular  Baptists  in  Ken- 
tucky, and  when  Nancy  Lincoln  died  in 
Indiana,  Abraham,  by  his  own  efforts, 
had  their  Kentucky  pastor,  Elder  David 
Elkins,  to  come  to  their  wilderness  home 
and  preach  his  mother's  funeral. 

After  Thomas  Lincoln  had  married 
Sally  Bush  Johnston,  he  sent  back  to 
his  Kentucky  church  and  obtained  his 
letter  of  fellowship,  and  as  the  minutes 
on  June  1,  1823,  show  he  united  with 
the  Pigeon  Creek  church,  by  this  letter, 
and  his  wife,  by  experience.  From  that 
date  until  they  moved  to  Illinois  in 
1830,  their  names  appeared  frequently 
in  the  minutes  of  the  church  proceed- 
ings, Thomas  being  one  of  the  pillars  of 
the  church,  acting  as  moderator,  on  com- 
mittees to  investigate  the  conduct  of 
brethren  and  sisters,  and  messenger  to 
associations,  bearing  the  letter  of  Pigeon 
Creek  to  her  sister  churches 

The  authenticity  of  this  record  is 
found  on  its  title  page  as  follows: 

"Book  for  the  purpes  of  recording  the 
business  of  the  church  of  Christ  consti- 
tuted by  the  Regular  Babtis  at  Pigeon 
creek. 

"Cept  by  WUliam  Stark." 

The  organization  of  this  church  fol- 
lows on  the  second  page : 

"Saturday,  June  8,  1816,  the  Baptist 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  known  by  the 
name  of  pigeon  church  "Warrick  County 


Indeanne  Teritory  was  Constituted  by 
Brother  John  Weldon  &  Thos.  Downs  a 
presbaty  caled  for  that  purpose  whos 
names  numbers  &  articles  of  faith  and 
Government  as  follows.  First  the 
Church  chose  B.  Samuel  Bristow  Mod- 
erator and  Thomas  Downs  Clerk,  For 
tlie  meting." 

Following  this  are  the  names  of  thir- 
teen membei's,  and  then  immediately 
following  are  found  the  articles  of  faith, 
which,  in  this  church  as  in  all  Hard- 
shell Baptist  churches,  was  the  creed  of 
faith  and  practice.     They  read : 

' '  1st.  we  believe  in  one  god  the  Fath- 
er the  word  &  the  holley  gost  who  haith 
created  all  things  that  are  created  by 
the  word  of  his  power  for  his  pleasure. 

"2nd.  we  believe  the  old  &  new 
testaments  are  the  words  of  god  thare 
are  everry  thing  contained  thare  in  nec- 
essary For  our  Salvation  &  rule  of  faith 
and  practice. 

"3.  we  believe  in  the  fall  of  man  in 
his  public  hear  &  That  he  is  Incapable 
of  reeoverry  unless  restorred  by  Christ. 

"4.  we  believe  in  Election  by  grace 
given  us  in  Christ  Jesus  Before  the 
world  began  &  that  God  Cawls  regen- 
erates and  Sanctifies  all  who  are  made 
moat  for  Glory  by  his  special  grace. 

"5.  we  believe  the  righteous  will  per- 
severe throw  grace  to  glory  &  none  of 
them  fineley  fawl  away. 

"6.  we  believe  in  a  general  resurrec- 
tion of  the  Just  and  unjust  and  the  Joys 
of  the  righteous  and  the  punishment  of 
the  wicked  Eternal. 

"7.  we  belive  that  Good  works  fol- 
low after  Justification. 

"8.  we  believe  that  babtism  and  the 
Lord's  supper  are  ordenances  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  that  true  belevers  are  the 
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onelv   proper  subjects    and   the   onely 
proper  mode  of  babtism  is  immersion. 

"9.  vre  believe  the  -washing  of  feet 
is  a  command  to  be  complide  with  when 
opportunity  serves. 

"10.  we  believe  it  is  our  duty  sever- 
ally to  seport  the  lord's  table  and  that 
we  orght  to  administer  the  lord's  sup- 
per At  lest  twise  a  year. 

"11.  we  believe  that  no  minister 
ought  to  preach  the  gospel  That  is  not 
calld  and  sent  of  god  and  they  are  to  be 
proved  by  hiering  them  &  we  allow  of 
none  to  preach  Amongst  us  but  such  as 
are  well  recommended  And  that  we 
aurght  to  Contribute  to  him  who  Faith- 
fully Labers  Amongs  us  in  word  and 
Doettrine  According  to  our  severrel 
abilities  of  our  temporal  Things." 
The  Historical  IMinute. 

The  historical  minute  which  records 
the  affiliation  of  Thomas  Lincoln  and  his 
wife  with  this  little  pioneer  church  of 
God,  attesting  the  fact  that  the  boy 
Abraham  was  reared  in  a  home,  though 
rude  and  humble  it  was,  pregnant  with 
the  teaching  and  the  sweet  influence  of 
the  Lowly  Nazarene,  reads : 

"June  the  7"  1823 

"The  church  met  and  after  prayer 
proceeded  to  busjTiess. 

"1st     Inquired  for  fellowship. 

"2nd  Invited  members  of  sister 
churches  to  seats  with  us. 

"3rd  Opened  a  dore  for  the  Kecep- 
tion  of  Members. 

"4th  Eeceived  Brother  Thomas 
Linkhon  by  letter  and 

"5th  the  case  of  Sister  Elizabeth 
"White  coled  for  &  refired  and  the  Broth- 
er and  the  brothe  that  was  to  bare  a  let- 
ter to  his  aquited. 

"6.     The   church   appoints  Messeng- 


ers to  Represent  them  at  the  next  asia- 
tion:  Yoimg  Lemare  Charles  Harper  & 
Wm  Stark  and  the  Clirk  to  prepare  a 
letter  to  be  inspected  At  our  Next  Met- 
ing— 

"7th  Received  Brother  John  wire 
by  Relation  And  Sister  Link- 
hon and  Thomas  Carter  by  Experance. ' ' 

As  young  Lincoln  read  every  book  he 
could  get  his  hands  upon,  borrowing 
from  friends  who  lived  far  away,  there 
is  biit  little  doubt  that  he  many  times 
thumbed  this  little  deer-skin-bound  vol- 
ume containing  the  minutes  of  the 
Pigeon  Creek  church,  either  at  the  meet- 
ing house  before  the  long  services,  or  at 
the  home  of  the  clerk,  William  Stark, 
where  it  was  kept,  and  if  Abraham  was 
not  present  on  this  Saturday  when  his 
parents  joined  the  church,  he  was  cer- 
tainly at  the  baptizing  the  next  day 
when  his  stepmother  and  Thomas  Carter 
were  immersed  in  the  waters  of  Pigeon, 
as  this  was  .always  occasion  for  a  gath- 
ering of  the  whole  neighborhood,  and 
especially  the  young  folks. 

A  Church  Contributor. 

Thomas  Lincoln  was  not  in  such  poor 
circumstances  but  that  he  always  donat- 
ed to  the  needs  of  his  church.  It  was 
the  custom  in  this  church  for  the  breth- 
ren to  give  products  of  their  farms  to  re- 
pair the  house  and  support  the  minister, 
as  this  church  since  its  organization  has 
never  had  a  paid  pastor.  One  interest- 
ing item  is  fouud  by  a  minute  entered 
in  the  year  1828,  when  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  build  another  chimney  to 
the  meeting  house,  which  in  part  reads : 

"We  the  undersigned  Do  agree  one 
with  another  to  pay  the  Several  Somes 
next  our  names  in  produce  this  fall  to 
be  Delivered  Betwixt  the  first  &  20  of 
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December,  tlie  produce  as  follows,  Corn, 
wheat,  whiskey,  soft  Linnen  wool  or  any- 
other  article  a  material  to  do  the  work 
with,  the  produce  will  be  Delivered  at 
"Wm  Barkers  in  good  mercantile  pro- 
duce." 

With  several  others  giving  various 
things  named,  under  the  above,  appears 
the  name  of 

"Thomas  Lincoln 
White  com 

Manufactured — pounds — 24 ' ' 

In  his  church,  as  in  his  life  with  his 
neighbors,  back  in  Kentucky  as  well  as 
in  Indiana,  Thomas  Lincoln  was  a  lead- 
er. He  was  a  leader  of  men, — in  a  small 
way,  to  be  sure,  because  the  horizon  of 
the  little  pioneer  world  in  which  he  liv- 
ed was  not  so  very  far  away.  The  last 
service  performed  for  his  church,  be- 
fore leaving  Indiana  for  Illinois,  was 
entered  in  the  minutes  of  the  First  Sat- 
urday's meeting  in  March,  1830,  as  fol- 
lows : 

' '  We  the  under  Signed  Ref ereas  being 
Conveaned  at  the  meting  house  on  the 
20th  February  1830  in  order  to  Settle 
A  difficulty  between  Sister  Grigsby  & 
Sister  Crafford  first  chose  brother  T. 
Lincoln  moderator  &  Bro.  Wm.  Bristow 
Clk.  not  being  one  of  the  body  qualified 
and  agreed  to  deside  on  all  points  by 
a  Majority  third  after  a  long  patient 
Investigation  on  the  above  case  on  mo- 
tion The  referees  agrees  that  the  Charge 
is  In  legal  therefore  agrees  the  defend- 
ant is  aquited. 

Attest   Wm.  Bristow  Clk, 

T.  Lincoln  mod. 

A.   Guntraman 

R.  Oskins 

I.  Oskins 

D.  Turnham." 


Thus,  we  have  revealed  to  us  the  re- 
ligion of  Abraham  Lincoln 's  parents,  his 
sister  Sarah,  and  of  himself.  He  was 
raised  in  the  simple  Hard-Shell  faith, 
which  in  after  years  never  left  him.  His 
own  wife,  after  his  death,  of  his  religion 
said: 

"It  is  true  that  he  never  joined  a 
chur'ch,  but  he  was  a  religious  man  al- 
ways, as  I  think.  He  read  the  Bible  a 
great  deal.  His  maxim  and  philosophy 
were,  'What  is  to  be  will  be,  and  no  cares 
(prayers)  of  ours  can  arrest  the  de- 
cree.' " 

This  maxim  was  the  essence  of  the 
Hard-Shell  faith,  and  of  the  church  of 
liis  father  and  mother  and  sister. 

We  have  no  record  of  Thomas  Lincoln 
or  his  wife  ever  uniting  with  any  church 
after  they  moved  to  Illinois  in  1830. 
T]ie  Pigeon  Creek  record  shows  of  no 
letters  being  granted  to  them.  They 
doubtless  found  no  church  of  their  faith 
in  the  Illinois  country,  and  they  were 
not  long  settled  at  any  place.  Just  be- 
fore his  father 's  death  in  1851,  Abraham 
Lincoln  wrote  to  John  Johnston,  his 
step-brother,  as  follows: 

"I  sincerely  hope  father  may  yet  re- 
cover his  health;  but  at  all  events,  teU 
him  to  remember  to  call  upon,  and  con- 
fide in,  our  great  and  merciful  Maker, 
who  will  not  turn  away  from  him  in 
any  extremity.  He  notes  the  fall 
of  the  sparrow,  and  numbers  the 
hairs  of  our  heads  and  He  will  not 
forget  the  dying  man  who  puts  his  trust 
in  Him.  Say  to  him,  if  it  is  his  lot  to  go 
now,  he  will  soon  have  a  joyful  meeting 
with  loved  ones  gone  before,  and  where 
the  rest  of  us,  through  the  mercy  of 
God,  hope  ere  long  to  join  them." 
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Many  rears  ago,  a  few  yards  in  front 
of  th.e  old  log  "meeting  house"  of  the 
days  when  the  Lincolns  were  members 
of  the  church,  the  new  structure  was 
erected  which  stands  today,  known  as 
^'Little  Pigeon  Church,"  one  of  the 
eight  churches  of  the  Little  Zion  Asso- 
ciation of  Eegular  Baptists,  and  with 
the  Eev.  Archie  Brown,  of  Evansville, 
Indiana,  its  pastor,  holding  to  its  orig- 
inal articles  of  faith  and  standing  a 
monument  to  the  faith  of  the  Lincoln 
family  in  Him  who  used  their  son  as  His 
servant  in  gi\'ing  this  nation  of  ours  its 
new  birth  of  Freedom. 

As  Twain  Said. 
Of  a  certain  rough  broom  sage  carpet- 
ed and  sassafras  sprout  studded  one 
hundred  and  ten  acre  tract  of  land,  situ- 
ated on  the  waters  of  Xoliu's  creek  in 
Larue  county  Kentucky,  the  great  Mark 
Twain  said :  "It  is  the  little  farm  that 
produced  a  man."  No  truer  words  of 
historj'  have  been  uttered.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  certain  stable  in  Bethlehem, 
where  was  ushered  the  Light  and  Desire 
of  the  Ages  into  frail  humanity  no  spot 
on  earth 's  surface  can  claim  the  nativity 
of  a  greater  benefactor,  a  greater  char- 
acter, a  greater  man  than  this  little  Ken- 
tucky homestead.  Strange  though  it 
may  seem,  but  upon  the  annals  of  his- 
tory it  is  written  that  as  the  wise  men 
of  the  East  traveled  to  the  manger  side 
and  poured  forth  their  worship  and  be- 
stowed righ  gifts  in  the  dim  vista  twen- 
ty centuries  ago,  in  this  materialistic 
marveloas  new  day  our  own  eyes  have 
beheld  the  paid  devotion  of  the  whole 
enlightened  world  and  the  joumeyings 


of  mighty  rulers  to  consecrate  and 
make  hallowed  a  rude  pioneer  cabin  as 
humble  and  lowly  as  the  manger  itself, 
in  which  on  a  gray,  chilly  February 
morning  one  hundred  and  twelve  years 
ago,  Abraham  Lincoln  was  born. 

When  Thomas  Lincoln,  facing  a  raw 
snow  spitting  east  wind,  with  cheery 
steps  strikingly  out  of  tune  with  the 
weather,  crossed  the  primeval  forest  to 
inform  his  neighbor  and  kinswoman, 
Dennis  Hanks'  mother,  that  he  was  the 
proud  father  of  a  boy,  little  did  he  by 
wildest  flight  of  possible  fancy  imagine 
that  the  sod  upon  which  he  trod  would 
one  hundred  years  from  that  day  be- 
come the  dedicated  shrine  of  the  great- 
est nation  of  the  earth,  and  at  which 
the  chief  executive  of  that  nation  and  a 
mighty  host  of  his  countrymen  would  as- 
semble and  pay  a  well  purchased  hom- 
age to  the  boy  that  at  that  moment  was 
filling  his  monotonous  pioneer  life  and 
wintry  surroundings  with  the  mocking 
bird's  song  and  the  gay  daffodils  of 
summer. 

Lincoln's  Mother, 
The  mother  of  Abraham  Lincoln — • 
the  gentle,  almost  mystical,  Nancy 
Hanks, — ^appears  as  the  one  bright  and 
shining  object  in  the  dreary  and  mono- 
tonous pioneer  background  of  the  boy- 
hood life  of  the  great  emancipator.  No 
Spartan  mother  braver,  no  wild  flower 
of  the  wilderness  sweeter,  than  this  ob- 
scure Kentucky  girl,  Lincoln's  mother. 
Her  influence  remained  ever  present 
with  him,  and  no  wonder  is  it  that  when 
he  had  grown  great  and  famous,  he 
could  say:    "All  that  I  am  and  all  that 
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mother. ' '  true  to  His  merciful  guiding  hand,  their 

Thus  the  parents  of  Abraham  Lin-  boy  was  thus  shaped  and  the  instrument 

coin,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  great  and  fashioned    to    preserve    and   save    this 

new  America,  as  they  understood  and  Union,  once  and  forever. 
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The  Register  is  indebted  to  IVIrs.  W. 
T.  Fowler,  of  Frankfort,  for  the  data 
relative  to  Hopkins  County,  the  old 
Campbell  place  at  Hopkinsville,  list  of 
Revolutionary  soldiers  buried  in  Christ- 
ian County  and  data  about  historic 
spots  in  Paducah,  which  we  publish  be- 
low ia  the  order  named. 


ORIGIN     OF     HOPKINS     COUNTY, 
KENTUCKY. 


As  Printed  in  a  Madisonrille,  Kentucky, 

Newspaper,  Data  from  Old 

Records. 


Hopkins  county  was  made  a  county 
by  the  following  legal  act  which  is  now 
on  record  in  the  County  Clerk's  office: 

"Be  it  remembered  that  at  the  home 
of  Robert  McGary  in  the  County  of 
Hopkins,  on  Monday,  the  twenty-fifth  of 
May,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
seven,  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  the 
General  Assembly  entitled,  'An  act  for 
the  division  of  Henderson  county,  ap- 
proved on  the  9th  day  of  December,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  six  and  ia 
pursuance  of  an  act  of  the  General  As- 
sembly entitled,  'An  act  altering  the 
times  of  holding  certain  courts  in  this 
Commonwealth,'  approved  the  twenty- 
seventh  day  of  December,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  six,  a  commission 
was  procured  from  His  Excellency 
Christopher  Greenup,  Governor  of  the 
Commonwealth    of    Kentucky,    bearing 


date  of  the  twenty-niath  day  of  Decem- 
ber one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  six, 
directed  RICHARD  DAVIS,  RusseU 
Weir,  Thomas  Anderson,  Thomas 
Adams,  Stephen  Ashby,  Isham  Browder, 
James  Logan,  and  Joseph  Berry, 
Esquires,  appointing  them  Justices  of 
the  Peace  in  the  County  of  Hopkins, 
Thereupon  RICHARD  DAVIS,  Es- 
quire, first  named  in  said  Common- 
wealth, administered  to  Russell  Weir^ 
Esquire,  the  oath  to  support  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  the  oath  of 
Fidelity  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Ken- 
tucky and  the  oath  of  Justice  of  the 
Peace  for  Hopkins  County.  And  there- 
upon said  Russell  "Weir,  Esquire,  admin- 
istered the  said  oaths  above  mentioned 
to  said  RICHARD  DAVIS,  Esquire, 
who  then  administered  the  said  several 
oaths  to  the  above  named  Thomas  And- 
erson, Thomas  Adams,  Stephen  Ashby, 
James  Logan  and  Joseph  Berry,  Es- 
quires. And  then  a  court  was  holden 
for  the  said  county  of  Hopkins.  Pres- 
ent, Russell  Weir,  RICHARD  DAVIS, 
Thomas  Anderson,  Thomas  Adams,  Ste- 
phen Ashby,  James  Logan  and  Joseph 
Berry,  Esquires." 

David  Wright  was  the  first  sheriff  of 
Hopkins  county,  appointed  by  Gov. 
Greenup,  May  5th  1807,  and  qualified 
by  the  first  Fiscal  Court,  May  25,  1807,,. 
with  John  Gordon,  Abner  Martin  and' 
Caleb  Hall  his  bondmen. 

"Samuel  Woodson  was  the  first  Coun- 
ty Clerk  of  Hopkins  -county  and  he 
qualified    to    discharge    the    duties    as 
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'clerk  to  auy  county  court,  circuit  court 
or  any  court  of  equal  dignity,'  with 
Silas  McBee  and  Charles  F.  Wing  as  his 
bondsmen. ' ' 

Samuel  "Woodson  was  from  Virginia 
and  was  a  Captain  in  the  Revolutionary 
army.  He  was  the  grandfather  of  Mrs. 
J.  B.  Earle.  Several  soldiers  of  his  com- 
pany settled  in  Logan  and  adjoining 
counties,  among  them  James  Herndon. 

John  Gordon  was  the  first  Surveyor 
of  Hopkins  county. 

Daniel  Me  Gary  was  the  first  jailer. 

Henry  Ashby  was  the  first  Coroner  of 
Hopkins   county. 

All  these  first  officials  were  appointed 
'by  Gov.  Greenup  as  no  election  had  been 
Iheld  in  the  county. 

Origin  op  MADisoN^aUiE. 

Bearing  date  of  May  25,  1807,  the  fol- 
lowing order  appears  on  Order  Book 
No.  1. : 

"This  day  Daniel  McGary-  and  Solo- 
mon Silkwood  produced  in  court  the 
following  writing,  towit :  'We  do  by 
these  presents  promise  and  agree  that 
should  the  county  of  Hopkins  think 
proper  to  fix  the  place  for  erecting  the 
public  buildings  on  our  land  we  will 
-give  forty  acres  of  land  jointly  to  lie 
along  our  line  that  divides  our  Ime,  so 
as  not  to  interfere  with  Daniel  McGary  's 
plantation  except  as  to  the  water  which 
said  McGary  agrees  to  allow  every 
T)rivilege  to  the  Court  and  County  afore- 
said, the  Court  allowing  us  to  lay  off 
■forty  acres  on  the  opposite  of  the  street 
from  that  given  by  us  to  the  county 
^fter  a  town  is  laid  off  on  said  land, 
(signed) 

"Daniel  McGary 
"Solomon  Silkwood." 


Whereupon  the  Court,  a  majority  of 
the  Justices  thereof  as  well  as  a  majority 
of  the  judges  of  the  Hopkins  Circuit 
Court  being  present  and  concurring 
therein,  do  fix  on  the  place  above  pro- 
posed by  said  Daniel  McGary  and  Solo- 
mon Silkwood  for  erecting  the  public 
buildings  of  Hopkins  county  and  do  all 
things  accede  to  and  singular  the  pro- 
positions contained  in  the  above  men- 
tioned instrument  of  writing,  And  it 
io  ordered  by  the  Court  here,  that  James 
Davis,  Thomas  Anderson  and  Abraham 
Landers  be  and  are  hereby  appointed 
commissioners  for  the  purpose  of  draft- 
ing a  plan  for  the  Court  house  and  Jail 
for  this  county  erected  at  the  place 
aforesaid,  and  that  they  report  thereon 
to  this  court  at  the  next  term.' 

First  Court  House. 

"The  Court  doth  fix  on  a  plan  for  a 
Court  House  and  Jail  for  this  county  as 
follows :  The  Court  House  to  be  of  good 
hewn  logs  seven  inches  thick,  twenty 
feet  square,  eighteen  feet  high,  with  a 
jointed  shingle  roof  nailed  on,  a  parti- 
tion of  plank  above,  two  windows  above, 
and  two  below,  a  plank  floor  above  and 
below,  one  pair  of  stairs,  two  outside 
doors  below  and  a  door  in  the  partition 
above,  a  Judge's  Bench,  clerk's  table 
and  Attorney's  bar  and  a  Juror's  bench 
above  and  below,  and  the  whole  be  done 
in  a  good  and  workmanlike  manner. 
The  Jail  to  be  of  hewn  timber,  nine 
inches  square,  sixteen  by  tAvelve  feet 
seven  feet  high,  the  floor  crosslaid  with 
timber  nine  inches  thick  and  squared,  a 
shingle  roof  put  on  with  nails,  the  Dun- 
geon to  be  formed  by  a  partition  of 
hewn  logs  two  inches  thick  and  squared, 
a  window  in  the  Debtor's  room,  eight 
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by  ten  inches  and  one  in  the  Dungeon 
room  the  same  size,  two  doors — one  in 
the  Debtor's  room  and  one  from  the 
Debtor's  room  to  the  Dungeon,  with 
good  locks  and  hinges — the  whole  to  be 
4one  in  a  good  and  workmanlike  man- 
ner. And  it  is  further  ordered  that 
Daniel  Ashbv,  John  David  and  Kobert 
McGary  be  and  they  are  hereby  appoint- 
ed Commissioners  on  behalf  of  this 
Court  for  the  purpose  of  letting  the 
erection  of  said  Court  House  and  Jail 
to  the  lowest  bidder." 

Under  the  date  line  of  August  24, 
1807  an  order  appears  granting  the  con- 
-tract  for  buUding  the  Court  House  to 
Solomon  Silkwood,  his  bid  being  $329. 
He  also  got  the  contract  for  buUding 
the  jail,  his  bid  being  $229.  Vincent 
Fugate  and  Eli  G.  Smith  stood  as  bonds- 
men for  Mr.  SilkAvood  fulfilling  his  con- 
tract according  to  agreement  and  speci- 
fications. 

Dated  October  26,  1807  the  following 
order  appears : 

"On  the  application  of  Daniel  Mc- 
Gary and  Solomon  Silkwood  for  the 
town  to  be  e.stablished  on  their  land  in 
this  county  on  Flat  Creek  at  the  place 
where  the  seat  of  Justice  of  said  county 
is  fixed,  and  it  appearing  to  the  Court 
it  would  be  advantageous  to  the  good 
citizens  of  said  county  in  general  that  a 
town  should  be  established  at  said  place 
and  that  notice  of  this  application  has 
been  moreover  published  agreeably  to 
law,  whereupon  it  is  ordered  that  a 
town  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  establish- 


ed at  said  place  to  include  forty  acres 
of  land  to  be  called  and  known  by  the 
name  of  Madisonville,  whereupon  the 
said  McGary  and  Silkwood,  with  Wil- 
liam R.  McGary  and  Horatio  Pedcock, 
their  sureties,  executed  bond  in  the 
penalty  of  one  thousand  pounds  as  the 
law  directs.  And  it  is  further  ordered 
that  the  said  town  be  and  the  same  is 
hereby  vested  in  Isaach  White,  James 
Nesbit,  Barnabas  Sisk,  Horatio  Pedcock 
and  WiUiam  Davis,  who  are  hereby  ap- 
pointed Trustees  of  the  same." 

The  log  Court  House  and  Log  Jail 
were  built  as  specified  on  the  same  lot 
where  the  Courthouse  now  stands.  In 
the  1820  's  a  frame  house  took  the  place 
of  the  log  Court  House.  This  was  re- 
placed in  the  1840 's  by  a  brick  building, 
which  was  burned  during  the  Civil  War 
by  General  Lyon.  Two  others  have  been 
built  since,  the  one  now  standing  having 
been  built  about  1890. 

Richard  Davis  was  the  father  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Childs  Davis,  who  was  surgeon 
on  Col  Allen's  staff  in  the  war  of  1812, 
and  who  was  killed  at  the  River  Raisin. 
Another  son  married  Missinia  Earle  in 
1810,  perhaps  the  same  William  Davis 
who  was  named  in  1807  one  of  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  town  of  Madisonville. 

The  Ashbys  are  a  numerous  family 
living  in  the  Hanson  and  Nebo  commun- 
ities. 

Caleb  Hall  was  the  ancestor  of  Judge 
J.  C.  B.  Hall  of  Madisonville.  The  Mc- 
Garys  are  a  numerous  and  prominent 
family  connection  in  Hopkins. 
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OLD  CAMPBELL  PLACE  IS  BEING 
TORN  DOWN. 


The  Scene  of  Many  Society  Events  and 

the  Headquarters  of  Civil  War 

Heroes. 


(From  Hopkinsville  New  Era  of  February 
16,  1910.) 

The  old  Campbell  homestead  on  First 
Street,  one  of  the  landmarks  of  Hop- 
kinsville, is  being  torn  down,  the  work 
beginning  Tuesday.  For  several  years 
this  old  house  has  been  closed  up  and 
has  fallen  into  a  state  beyond  repair, 
hence  the  decision  to  tear  it  down. 
About  it  cluster  interesting  memories  of 
histoi'ic  persons  and  incidents.. 

No  one  knows  exactly  when  this  old 
house  was  built,  but  it  was  at  least 
seventy-five  years  ago.  It  was  a  large, 
rambling  two  story  structure  and  in  its 
day  was  noted  for  its  hospitality,  its 
dances,  balls  and  receptions  making  it  a 
social  mecca,  as  well  as  being  a  tj^pe  of  a 
high  class  of  architecture.  It  was  built 
by  Colonel  William  Campbell,  and  it 
now  belongs  to  Charles  L.  Campbell, 
who  lives  next  door  in  a  cottage  that 
was  built  more  recently. 

During  the  Civil  War  this  old  house 
was  the  headquarters  of  no  less  person 
than  Gren.  N.  B.  Forrest  and  Gen.  John 
H.  Morgan,  of  the  Confederate  army,  in 
addition  to  extending  its  hospitality  to 
Other  leaders  in  that  conflict.  Charles 
Campbell  was  a  soldier  under  General 
Forrest  for  some  time  during  the  war 
and  while  he  was  stiU  in  that  command 
General  Forrest  spent  a  considerable 
portion  of  one  winter  in  Hopkinsville 
and   at  that  time   he   stopped   at  the 


Campbell  homestead.  The  noted  cavalry 
leader  was  accompanied  by  his  wife  and 
Captain  Will  Forrest,  his  son,  also  Cap- 
tain May  and  his  wife.  Capt.  May  was 
afterwards  killed  leading  a  charge 
against  the  union  troops  at  Fort  Donel- 
son. 

During  this  winter  the  Federal  sol- 
diers often  sent  scouting  parties  into 
the  vicinity  and  it  was  by  no  means  an 
unusual  thing  for  these  to  get  within 
gunshot  range  and  take  a  pot  shot  at 
persons  walking  about  in  the  yard  in 
the  hope  of  thus  killing  General  For- 
rest. Two  large  trees  that  were  stand- 
ing in  the  yard  at  that  time  were  cut 
down  only  a  few  years  ago  and  when 
they  were  split  up  they  were  found  to 
contain  quite  a  number  of  balls  that  had 
been  fired  by  the  Yankees  and  which 
had  been  imbedded  in  the  wood. 

Mr.  Charles  Campbell  was  one  day 
surprised  by  a  body  of  Federal  troops 
and  cut  off  from  his  own  men.  He  put 
spurs  to  his  horse  and  went  out  what  is 
now  South  Main  Street  as  fast  as  his 
steed  would  go,  the  Union  soldiers  after 
him  pell  mell.  The  pursuers  were  gain- 
ing and  it  seemed  that  he  would  be  over- 
taken, but  he  saved  himself  by  a  clever 
ruse.  Instead  of  the  iron  bridge  which 
now  does  duty  over  Little  River  was  an 
old  covered  wooden  bridge.  Mr.  Camp- 
bell darted  into  this,  stopped  his  horse 
and  face  about  and  began  firing  as 
rapidly  as  he  could  from  two  double 
barreled  shotguns  and  two  six  shot  re- 
volvers which  he  carried.  The  union 
troops  thought  a  party  was  ambushed  in 
the  bridge  and  halted,  when  Mr.  Camp- 
bell dashed  away  and  made  his  escape 
before  the  pursuers  found  how  they  had 
been  fooled. 
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List  op  Revolutionary  Soldiers  Buried 

IN    Christian    County,    Whose 

Graves  Have  Been  Verified 

BY  TEffi  Col.  John  Green 

Chapter,  D.  A.  R. 


JONATHAN  CLARK. 
JAMES  GILMORE. 
ISAAC   STROUD. 
CHARLES  THOMAS. 
THOiL^S  WAGGONER. 
SAMUEL  YOUNGLOVE. 
HENRY  BREWER. 
JOHN  CARTER. 
ABSALOM  NIXON. 
JOHN  CONNOR. 
THOJLA.S   WOOLSLEY. 
JOHN  ANDERSON. 
ROBERT  WATENEiR. 
GEORGE  BARNES 

THOMAS  DICKINSON.   (DINKINSON.) 
WILLIAM  HENRY. 
ABSALOM  FRANKLIN. 
HENRY  DAVIS. 
WILLIAM  DUPUY. 
JOHN  HARLOW. 
WILLIAM  GRAY. 
DALMATH  JOHNSON. 
NIGHT  KNIGHT. 
SAMUEL  JONES. 
JOSEPH  MEAOHAM. 
JOHN  PHILLIPS. 
JOHN  CAIN. 
MATTHEW  PATTON. 
JAMES   STEWART. 
ISAAC   PALMER. 
WILLIAM  WARREN. 
JAMES   SULLENGER. 

JOSEPH  CASKY,   (after  whom  the  village 
of  Casky  is  named.) 

james  robinson, 
john  knight, 
joseph  cavender. 
samuel  johnson, 
robert  warner. 
jerry  brewer. 

Paducah. 
"The  Park  Commissioners  decided  to 
mark  the  following  historic  spots  con- 


nected with  the  history  of  Paducah. 

Grave  of  Chief  Paduca,  an  Indian 
chief  for  whom  Paducah  was  named; 
Fort  Paducah  where  the  Union  forces 
had  their  fort,  commanding  a  view  of 
both  the  Ohio  and  Tennessee  Rivers; 
prison  of  General  Lloyd  Tighlman,  a 
frame  building;  first  submarine  cable 
laid  in  America,  by  Capt.  Jack  Sleeth, 
across  the  Ohio  river  from  Paducah  to 
Brookport,  Illinois,  the  first  message  be- 
ing received  by  Cryus  Field,  who  was 
standing  at  Fourth  and  Broadway  in 
what  is  now  the  center  of  the  business 
section;  spot  where  Col.  Thomson  was 
killed  during  battle;  one  story  house 
with  a  two  story  porch  made  famous  by 
the  English  humorist  and  author,  Char- 
les Dickens;  spot  where  the  proclama- 
tion was  read  to  the  South  by  General 
Grant;  residence  of  Capt.  Jack  Lawson 
who  ran  the  first  locomotive  in 
America. ' ' 

This  from  a  clipping  of  several  years 
ago. 

Some  eastern  writer  made  the  allusion 
to  Paducah,  Kentucky,  as  the  "only 
town  in  the  world  named  after  an 
Indian  Chief  who  never  existed."  Irv- 
in  Cobb,  who  is  a  native  of  Paducah, 
wrote  an  article  in  answer  to  this,  which 
is  one  of  his  richest. 


HIGHEST  HONOR  AS  SOLDIER  TO 
COL.  MORROW. 


Decorated  With  Medal  For  Distinguish- 
ed Service  In  Siberia. 


(State  Journal,  Thursday  Morning,  February 
16,  1922.) 
Col,  Charles  H.  Morrow  was  decorated 
yesterday  with  a  Distinguished  Service 
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Medal  -which  was  presented  to  him  by 
the  United  States  Government  for  "con- 
spicuous, meritorious  and  distinguished 
service  in  handling  the  American  Troops 
in  the  Baikal  section  of  Siberia. ' ' 

The  ceremonies  took  place  in  the  State 
reception  room  of  the  State  Capitol, 
General  Dwight  E.  Aultman,  Command- 
er of  Camp  Knox,  decorating  Col.  Mor- 
row in  the  presence  of  a  large  assem- 
blage of  interested  spectators,  many  of 
whom  were  members  of  the  Legislature, 
the  upper  branch  of  which  adjourned  in 
order  to  ' '  pay  respect  to  a  brave  soldier 
and  one  of  Kentucky's  greatest  heroes." 

Although  brief  the  ceremonies  were 
most  impressive.  After  having  the  cita- 
tion read  by  Major  Frankenberger,  Gen- 
eral Aultman  decorated  Col.  Morrow, 
saying  that  in  a  place  far  removed 
from  the  seat  of  the  great  war,  deprived 
of  the  opportunity  of  doing  anything 
except  serving  his  country,  Col.  Morrow 
performed  services  which  the  govern- 
ment recognized  by  awarding  him  a 
Distinguished  Service  Medal. 

Replying  to  General  Aultman,  Col. 
IMorrow  said :  ' '  This  is  the  greatest  day 
of  my  life ;  to  be  decorated  by  a  foreign 
country  is  a  proud  thing  for  any  officer, 
but  to  receive  decorations  of  my  own 
country,  and  that  the  greatest  country 
on  earth,  fills  my  cup  of  happiness  to 
overflowing. ' ' 

The  Distinguished  Service  Medal  was 
pinned  on  Col.  Morrow  by  General 
Aultman  just  above  the  other  decora- 
tions which  the  Colonel  was  wearing. 
One  was  the  Order  of  the  Sacred 
Treasure  of  Japan,  a  decoration  which 
the  Japanese  Government  seldom  be- 
stows upon  foreigners.    The  others  were 


the  Croix  de  Guerre  of  France  and  the 
Cross  of  Valdimar  of  Russia. 

Col.  Morrow  was  in  Sibera  for  two 
years  with  the  27th  Division  and  com- 
manded the  campaign  of  the  Ussui*i 
from  Vladivostock  to  Ushman,  a  dis- 
tance of  1,250  miles,  the  American  and 
Japanese  troops  serving  together.  At 
the  conclusion  of  that  campaign  he  was 
sent  west  with  the  12th  Division  to  the 
Baikal  section,  where  he  remained  until 
he  came  out  of  Siberia  with  the  Czech- 
Slovak,  the  last  of  the  troops  to  leave 
Siberia.  It  was  his  service  in  the  Baikal 
section  that  won  for  him  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Medal. 

Col.  Morrow  has  been  in  the  regular 
army  since  1901  when  he  served  as  first 
lieutenant  in  the  18th  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 
He  began  his  first  military  service,  how- 
ever, as  second  lieutenant  with  the  1st 
Kentucky  in  the  Spanish  American 
War,  serving  in  Porto  Rico  under  Gen- 
eral John  B.  Castleman. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Spanish- 
^American  War,  Col.  Morrow  went  to 
the  Philippine  Islands  with  the  47th 
Volunteers,  serving  during  the  Philip- 
pine insurrection  as  first  and  second 
lieutenant.  Col.  Morrow  made  four 
tours  of  duty  in  the  Philippines  and 
spent  one  and  a  half  years  in  China. 

Twice  he  has  been  assigned  by  the 
War  Department  as  Inspector-Instruc- 
tor of  the  Kentucky  National  Guard, 
the  first  being  under  the  McCreary  ad- 
ministration. At  present  he  is  in  Ken- 
tucky on  this  assignment,  having  been 
assigned  here  shortly  after  his  return 
over  a  year  ago  from  Siberia. 

Lieut.  M.  R.  Finney,  who  was  with 
Col.  Morrow  in  Siberia,  serving  as  First 
Lieutenant  and  Provost  Marshal  of  the 
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27tli  Infantry,  vras  here  yesterday  to 
see  Col.  Morrow  decorated  with,  the 
Mghest  honor  wMch  the  United  States 
GoTernment  bestows  upon  her  soldiers. 


Eevolutionaby  Soldiers  Who  Receiv- 
ed Pensions  in  1832. 

(Copied  from  Shelby  County  "Order  Book" 

by  Mrs.  E.  B.  Smith,  Shelbyville.  Ky., 

Isaac  Shelby  Chapter  D.  A.  R.) 

RUBEX  STOUT. 
THOMAS  HICKS. 
WILLIAM  KENDRICK. 
WILLIAM    FRENCH. 
ROBERT  WOOLFOLK. 
LARKIX  SULLINGER. 
DANIEL  WILCOXSON. 
THOMAS  HIGGASON. 
JOSHUA  RICHARDSON. 
BENJAMINE  ROBERTS,  Officer. 
PETER  BRYANT. 

DANIEL  McClelland. 

JOHN   BLACEWELL. 
PETER  CANINE. 
CHARLES  CASEY. 
JOHN  RILEY. 
JAMES  HICKMAN. 
BENJAMINE  WASHBURN. 
JAMES  RO'W'E. 
MIOAJAH  NEIL. 
VAN  SWEARINGEN. 
GEO.  HANKINS. 
WILLIAM  BROWN. 
WILSON  iLADDOX. 
JAMES   CHRISTIE. 
DANIEL  McALISTER, 

thomas  kelsoe. 
nt:cholas  blankbnbaker. 
john  knox.  . 
jacob  young, 
james  lindsey. 
ruben  sauntders. 
alexander  miars.  (?) 
peter  walls, 
godfrey  ragsdale. 
henry  wiley. 


INQUIRIES. 

Mrs.  Charles  W.  Ward,  No.  512  Flood 
Bldg.,  Sian  Francisco,  California,  wishes 
to  get  information  of  the  Lusk,  Winston, 
Loughlin,  Hinkle  and  Kennedy  famil- 
ies. The  Lusks  of  Kentucky  and  Win- 
stons  of  Mississippi. 


A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  all 
readers  of  the  Register  and  friends  of 
the  Historical  Society  to  attend  Boone 
Day  exercises  on  June  7.  Dr.  Willard 
Rouse  Jillson,  State  Geologist,  will  de- 
liver an  address  on  the  "Early  History 
of  the  Big  Sandy  Valley."  There  will 
also  be  an  interesting  musical  program. 


The  Historical  Society  has  received  a 
large  number  of  very  valuable  gifts  and 
loans  since  the  January  Register  went 
to  press.  It  was  our  purpose  to  publish 
a  list  of  them  with  names  of  donors  in 
this  issue,  but  other  master,  the  publics - 
tion  of  which  could  not  be  delayed,  filled 
the  magazine  to  the  limit,  and  the  list 
will  have  to  be  deferred  to  the  Septem- 
ber issue. 


VALUABLE    MANUSCRIPTS     AND 
ORIGINAL   DOCUMENTS. 

Whereas  in  the  basement  of  the  Old 
Capitol  building,  there  are  many  old 
documents  in  the  files,  etc.,  and  whereas 
it  is  believed  that  many  of  these  may  be 
of  great  historic  value,  authority  is 
granted  to  the  Kentucky  Historical  So- 
ciety to  make  research  through  the  said 
papers  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
such  papers  as  are  deemed  of  historic 
value. 

Said  Historical  Society  will  make  a 
full  report  of  said  papers  so  that  further 
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orders  may  be  made  conceniLing  them. 
They  shall  also  report  conditions  of  the 
said  papers,  necessity  of  their  preserva- 
tions, etc.,  and  generally  concerning  the 
condition  of  all  the  old  archieves. 

Given  under  my  hand  as  Governor  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky,  this 
29th  day  of  November,  1921. 

(Signed)       Edw^in  P,  Morrow. 

Acting  under  the  a^ithority  of  the 
above  Executive  order,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Society  has  brought  to  light  a  num- 
ber of  original  records,  which  have  for 
many  years  been  piled  on  the  floor  of  the 
basement  of  the  old  "Administration 
Building."  Dampness  and  dust  have 
done  much  to  destroy  thera,  but  enough 
is  left  to  show  that  invaluable  material 
for  both  historian  and  genealogist  has 
been  discovered. 

As  the  magazine  goes  to  press  these 
papers  are  being  removed  and  are  being 
carefully  sorted  out  and  listed.  There 
are  thousands  of  them,  and  time  will  be 
required  to  do  this  work  properly,  but 
we  feel  that  we  have  here  a  store  of  in- 
formation upon  which  the  "Register" 
can  draw  indefinitely  for  copy. 

Among  the  papers  already  listed  are 
Vital  Statistics  Reports  for  the  years 
■extending  from  1852  to  1862  from  near- 
ly all  the  counties  in  the  State,  but  the 
most  interesting  documents  are  the  Tax 
Lists,  a  number   of  which  extend  back 


into  the  eighteenth  century.    Some  of 
the  most  valuable  are  as  follows: 


..1788 
..1793 


Fayette  County 

Linelon  County  

Mason  County  _. 

Ohio  County  

Pulaski  County  .-.. 

Garrard  County 

Warren  County 


Madison  County  

Floyd  County  

Nelson  County  _ _ 1796?" 

Washington  County  _..1797 

_ 1797 

1800 

_ 1801 

_...1802 

...._ ...1803 

1803,  &c. 

..._ 1803-04,  &c. 

Green  County  __ 1805 

Henderson  County  - 1804 

Henderson  County  _ 1809 

Rockcastle  County  _ _...1814 

Campbell  County  ._ _ _ .....1818 

Montgomery  County  ....1819 

Nelson  County 1838 

These  Tax  Lists,  besides  giving  the 
aame  of  the  "persons  charged  with  tax," 
note  also  the  number  of  acres  of  first, 
second  and  third  rate  lands,  the  county 
in  which  the  land  lies,  watercourse 
upon  which  it  lies,  person  in  whose  name 
it  was  entered,  person  in  whose  name 
surveyed,  person  in  whose  name  pat- 
ented, white  males  over  21,  white  males 
above  16  and  under  21,  blacks  above  16, 
total  blacks,  horses,  mares,  &c.,  stud 
horses,  rates,  &c.,  retail  stores,  tavern 
license,  town  lots  and  wheel  carriages. 
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